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To THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
FRANCIS EARL OF MOIRA. © 
MY LORD, 


Or a work profeſſing to treat a ſubjet ſo 
important to this country as its manufac- 
tures, it was natural to look for a Patron 
among the friends of Ireland: to whom 
then could;attention ſo properly be turned 
as to your Lordſhip, who at the moſt 
gloomy hour that has ever darkened her 
annals, ſupport that character with ſo 
much firmneſs, temperance and wiſdom ?' 


It was under the influence of this ſenti- 
ment that I requeſted permiſſion to inſcribe 
to your Lordſhip the following work, and 
to expreſs thus publicly the reſpectful eſteem 
of an independent tho' humble man, But 
were there in our preſent ſituation none of 
thoſe dark ſhadings which give prominency 
to PUBLIC VIRTUE,and make its luſtre more 
conſpicuous, I ſhould ſtill have ſolicited 

e that 
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iv 
that permiſſion. In thoſe faireſt days of the 
hiſtory of man- days which childhood is 
taught to venerate, and manhood contem- 
plates with delight, when a Xenophon and 
a Scipio meaſured the capacities of our 


nature, and by their own illuſtrious exam- 
ples proved their extent even hen might 


an Eſſayiſt court the patronage of 


him who, like a conſtellation, which 
illumines while it ornaments the horizon, 


combined in himſelf every brighter quality 
of the Soldier, the Scholar, and the Stateſ- 
man! How much more proud muſt he be 
of ſuch patronage in times when man, 
ſhrunk below his moral ſtandard, regards 
with incredulous admiration thoſe great 


exemplars ? 


Had Ireland for ſome years back been 
bleſſed with many ſuch characters, my Lord, 
how different had been now our ſituation ! 


Under Heir influence, Diſcontent and Diſ- 
cord would have vaniſhed, Treaſon have 


hid its head, and the mild energies of the 


Conſtitution. 


2 


V 


Conſtitution, unaided by military power, 
been found equal to all the ends of legiti- 
mate government Ireland at this day would 
have been tranquil, free, and happy ! 


But theſe are melancholy refleQions ! I 
ſhall not, therefore, longer detain your 
Lordſhip's attention, than by declaring that 
as an Iriſhman, a friend to the peace, free- 
dom and proſperity of his country, 


I have the honour to be, 


| MY LORD, 
your Lordſhip's moſt obliged 


and obedient ſervant, 


THOMAS WALLACE. 


North Strand, April 3d, 1798. 


'T hs Public are generally but little inte- 
reſted in knowing what circumſtances have 
given riſe to a work, or what motives have 
urged its publication ; cuſtom, however, has 
made it a rule, and Authors ſeem well inclin- 
ed to obſerve it, that of every book offered 
to the world an account of the origin as well 
as the object ſhall be ſtated in its preface. 
So far as this kind of ſtatement impoſes a ne- 
ceſſity on an Author to weigh his own 
motives in publiſhing, and conſider how 
far they will juſtify him in the act, it 
is a preliminary form with which it would 
not be wiſe to part—for he who with moſt 
confidence violates the ſanctity of the public 
preſence by raſhly obtruding himſelf into 
notice, is commonly he who brings leaſt with 
him to excuſe his temerity. 


If, 
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If, then, in moſt caſes it be reaſonable that 
this rule ſhould be obſerved, it is peculiarly 
ſo when a compoſition, circumſtanced like 
the preſent, ſolicits peruſal—the production 
of a man unknown to the public either by 
his ſituation or his works, and treating of a 
ſubjeQ very different indeed from thoſe to 
which his ſtudies are profeſſedly directed. 
It is deſigned, therefore, to ſtate ſhortly the 
cauſes in which it originated, and the in- 
ducements that led the Author to publiſh it. 


On the 3d of December, 1795, the Royal 
Iriſh Academy, out of the funds bequeathed 
to them for ſuch purpoſes by the late Tho- 
mas Cunningham, Eg; of Gray's Inn, pro- 

poſed by public advertiſement to give a 
premium of Sol. for the beſt Eſſay on this 
queſtion, © To what manufaQures the na- 
tural advantages of Ireland are beſt ſuited, 
and what are the beſt modes of improving 

Tuch manufactures ?”” The compoſitions 
| were to be delivered to the Secretary of the 
Academy before the 1ſt day of October, 
1796 ; 


1796; and the prize was to be adjudged x on 
the 2oth day of the ſame month. 


In conſequence of this notice ſeveral 
Eſſays were given in on that queſtion, the 
majority of which, however, were ſoon re- 
jected, and the competition lay between two 
only. Of theſe the following was one; the 
other, it has ſince appeared, was written 
by William Preſton, E/q; a Member of the 
Academy, and of its council, author of 
ſeveral dramatic pieces, Democratic Rage, 
Meſſene Freed, &c. and of ſeveral poetic 
compoſitions, IT 


For ſeveral nights the Council, to whom 
it belongs to decide on. the merit of all 
literary works preſented to the Academy, 
proceeded in the peruſal of theſe eſſays; but 
either from a preſs of other buſineſs which 
they thought more neceſſary to be diſpatch- 


ed, or from a diſinclination to attend cloſely 


to ſo dry a ſubject, they found themſelves 


unable at the time appointed to award the 
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prize. The ſame cauſes, whatever they 
m1 ght have been, which prevented the 
Council from deciding at the day fixed by 
the public advertiſement of the Academy, 
continued to operate for more than a full 
year ſubſequent to that period. Even thea 
they were ſo far from having formed 
their opinion, that they had gone but a 
very ſhort way in the perufal; and at length 
theſe unfortunate compoſitions having been 
found totally unfit to fix the attention of 
claſſic minds, and the labour of deciding 
on their - merits by the council at large ap- 
pearing inſuperable, 7 were tranaterred 
to a committee. 


The Council of the Academy conſiſts of 
three committees—thoſe of Science, of Po- 
lite Literature, and of Antiquities—It was 
not, however, to any of theſe committees 
that this labour was allotted. A ſpecial 
committee of three, and no more, was either 
caſually ſtruck for the purpoſe, or formed 
on ſome principle of ſelection with which 

the 


xi 


the Author is yet unacquainted ; and it fo 
happened, that of theſe three Mr. Preſton 
himſelf, the writer of one of the contending 
Eſſays, was one. As the Eſſays were given 
in anonymous, it is preſumed the Council 
were unapprifed that he was a candidate 
Mr. Preſton, it is ſuppoſed, forgot it. 


The Committee thus appointed, engaging 
ſeriouſly in the peruſal, foon compenſated 
for preceding delays. In a ſhort time Mr. 
Preſton and his two colleagues made their 
report, which was decidedly in favour of 
Mr. Preſton's Effay, and the Council ac- 
quieſcing, adjudged the prize to him, 


When the Author of this work was 
informed that the Council had not con- 
deſcended to judge of his compoſition 
themſelves, and that, after they had for fif- 
teen months ſuſpended their deciſion, Mr. 
Preſton and two friends at laſt decided, he 
acknowledged to have felt ſomewhat of the 
chagrin, which perhaps a diſappointed can- 

| . didate 


X11 
didate always feels, however ſlender his pre- 
tenſions to ſucceſs. It ſtruck him that 
when a public body is engaged to judge 
in a caſe involving .in ſome meaſure the 
character as well as intereſt of others, that 
judgment ſhould be made with punctuality 
and with caution ; nor could he help think- 
ing that he derived ſome right to complain 
from that maxim of yulgar juſtice, which 
ſays, no man ſhould be judge in his own cauſe. 


But the feelings of chagrin ſoon ſubſide, 
and the mind, when the fermentation is over, 
wonders what produced them.—The Author 
now perceives how erroneous were his firſt 
impreſſions: he acknowledges that the Coun- 
cil, tho' pledged to decide at a given time, had 
a right to poſtpone their deciſion for years 

beyond that period; that tho' a candidate 
truſted the honour of his work to the learn- 
ing and candour of the Royal Iriſh Acade- 
my only, the Council had a power of com- 
mitting it to the inattention, the neglect, or 
the partiality of one or two individual mem- 
bers ; 
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bers ; and that tho' generally a man 's deciſton 
in his own caſe is juſtly ſuſpected, yet when a 
gentleman and a ſcholar poſſeſſes ſuch confi- 
dence in his own inflexible integrity and 
unbiaſed impartiality, as to fit in judgment 
on his own work, it would be indelicate in 
a defeated candidate to refuſe credit to. his 
profeſſions. in | 8 
Such then are the cauſes which have gi- 
ven birth to this work, and ſuch the inauſ- 
picious circumſtances in which it ſtands. 
Why the Author ſhould venture its publica- 
tion after being thus diſgraced by defeat, 
and condemned Feen by the modeſt imparti- 
ality of a competitor, is a queſtion which he 
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is now to anſwer. The uſual apology of 
Authors he cannot plead—the ſolicitation 
of a friend who had ſeen the manuſcript— 
for the Council were the only perſons who 
had ſeen it before he reſolved on the pub- 
lication, and they, ſo far from adviſing that 
meaſure, detained, and ftill detain, the 
manuicript, nor has he without much diffi- 
culty perſuaded them to grant a COPY. 428 
But ".. 


xiv 


But tho' the Council cannot be charged with 
directly promoting the publication, yet they 
have indirectly done ſo, for it was the reaſon 
which they aſſigned for detaining the ma- 
nuſcript, that ſuggeſted to the Author the 
neceſſity of making it public. What was 
that reaſon ? „To vindicate the propriety of 
the deciſion which had been made on its 
merits, and which it was ſuppoſed might be 
rendered queſtionable, if the rejected Eſ- 
ſay were publiſhed in an improved ſtate.“ 
— Now this end it was ſuppoſed would more 
probably be attained by the publication, 
than by the ſuppreſſion of the rejected 

work, and accordingly it was reſolved on. 
—The delicacy of Mr. Preſton will, no 
doubt, thank the Author for affording ſo 
public a juſtification of ks verdict, and the 
juſtice of the Council will be grateful for pro- 
moting, even by theſe means, their intention. 


But was this the ſole motive which im- 
pelled the Author to publiſh? Poſſibly it 
was not. Of human actions the motives 


generally 
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generally are complex, and probably vanity 
in a greater or leſs degree is always an in- 
gredient. This fatuous ſpark, perhaps, 
which ſo often illudes fancy by a diſplay of 
imaginary merits, might have taught the Au- 
thor to believe that tho', on compariſon 
with another, his work was rejected, yet it 
might contain ſome ideas which if generally 
known, would ſerve the cauſe of Manufac- 
tures, or ſome hints which might lead to 
their advancement. While the Printer then 
propoſed to take on himſelf the ritk of pub- 
lication, he could not reſiſt the impulſe of 
letting it go to the public. 


But however vanity may have inſinuated 
that in a work of which the materials were 


colleted with much care, and derived from 
the beſt ſources, ſome thoughts might be 
found that would make the publication uſe- 
mal; he had too intimate a knowledge of 
himſelf not to be convinced, that the ge- 
neral execution of it called for an apology, 
and that he had reaſon on the whole, rather 


to 
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to deprecate cenſure than hope for praiſe. He 
is perſuaded, that a ſubject in itſelf dry and 
unintereſting has received no attraction 


uh PE: from the manner in which he has treated 
1 it. Many of the ornaments of compo- 
| +> fition, indeed, it did not admit of, and thoſe 
108 Fl of which it was capable, he had not leiſure to 


beſtow ; for the Eſſay was begun and ended 
within the ſpace of three months. If it 
be aſked why ſo ſhort a time was devoted to 
the compoſition, when there was nearly a 
full year between the day on which the 
ſubje& was propoſed, and that on which 
the work was delivered? The anſwer is a 
ſhort one. The Academy propoſed at the 


ſame time two ſubjects for compoſition— 

the one that of which the preſent work 

treats—the other © on the Variations of Eng- 

liſh proſe from the Revolution to the preſent 
time.” The effay on this latter was to be 

given in on the 1ſt of May 1796, and being 
more within range of the Author's ſtudies 
than the other ſubject, he naturally prefer- 

red it. In that attempt he had the good 

fortune 
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fortune to meet the approbation of the 


Academy. The deciſion, however, was 
not made till the month of June, and as he 


waited to learn the fate of his firſt Eſſay, be- 
fore he ſo unſucceſsfully tried his ſtrength in 


the frcond, there remained of courſe but : 


three months for the compoſition. 


In a work written on ſuch a ſubject and 
in ſo ſhort a time, it may eaſily be ſuppoſed. 
there are many errors—ſome perhaps of fact 
and ſome of principle. If they be not ſo nu- 
merous as to give a colour to the whole, it 
is all that the Author can reaſonably hope, 
and perhaps any thing ſhort of this, a can. 
did reader will forgive. But, beſides errors 


which have crept in thro' haſte and inadver- 


tency, there are ſome paſſages which ap- 


pear erroneous, becauſe they are not true at 
preſent though they were ſo when the work 


was written“. For theſe the only apology 
which need be offered is, that the Academy 
have now kept the Eſſay before them for one 


year and a half, at a period more fertile 
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in change than any in the hiſtory of Ireland 
or in the world, and it would have been 
wrong perhaps in a work ſuch as this, to 
make many ſubſequent alterations: accord- 


ingly the only alteration of moment that has 
been made is the paſſage beginning at page 


326, which is a ſubſtitute for another; and 
the general diviſion of the Eſſay into ſec- 
tions with contents, __——_— 


5 as it is, the a commits it to the 


Wa rather with diffidence than anxiety. 
In its firſt aim it has already failed ; of that 
failure he has laid the circumſtances before 
the public, and it remains with them to 


decide whether it may ſtill be of ſervice. 
In point of emolument he is at preſent un- 
intereſted in its fate, and with reſpect to 
other views, tho' he feels that there is a 


principle in the heart which praiſe can gra- 


tify, he has experienced that other things 
than praiſe are wanted to make man ſatis- 
ficd ; of that, then, which is but one in- 
gredient in the cup of happineſs he has 


ceaſed to be very anxious about the acquiſi- 
tion or the loſs. 
North Strand, April 34, 1798. 
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The Reader is requeſted to correct the following 
Errata with his pen. 


Page 3 —line 1 55 for diſcontented read contented. 


16—line 4, for ever read even. 


43—line 16 and 17, for place if it be neceſſary read . E 
For if it be, Qc. 


— 43—line 18, dele for. 
—— 104—laſt line, for pofibly to be read poſſibly be. 


r106—line 2 and 3, for depravate read deprave. 
= 122—line 14, for ite read their. 


line 15, for derives read derive. 
—— 144—line 19, for exerting read exciting, 
— I7—line Ir, for office read officer. 

- 271—line 16, for maſter read maſters. 


— z301=line 47 for aſſumes read A ume. 
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E/ay on the Manufaftures, 
Se. of Ireland. 
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PART I. 


General Obſervations on the Queſtion-—Neceſſty of 
confidering how far Manufaftures, compared with 
Agriculture, deſerve Encouragement, and how far 
the poſitive Interference of the Legiſlature may tend 
to Promote tem. 8 


Tua. queſtion which it is propoſed to treat 

in this Eſſay, is much more extenſive than, 
perhaps, at firſt view it appears. To aſcertain 
what manufactures may be fitted for à coun- 
try, it is neceſſary to conſider not only her 
ſoil, climate, and local circumſtances, but 
alſo, perhaps, her political relations to other 
countries. No nation can, with reſpect to manu- 
2. 1 o factures, 


2 


factures, or commerce, be cor ſidered as iolated 5; 
for both commerce and manufactures depend, as 
well on the wants and capacities of other coun- 
tries, as on thoſe of the trading, or manufactu- 
ring ſtate, Even of thoſe manufactures which 
are neceſſary for home conſumption alone, this 
obſervation holds; for though a country may 
produce any given manufacture in fufficient quan- 
tity, and of ſuſleiently good quality for its inha- 
bitants, yet, if other countries produce the ſame 
manufacture conſiderably cheaper, after deduct- 
ing the expence of freight, hazard, &c. un- 
doubtedly, no competition inftituted againft 
them in that manufacture, can ſucceed : the fo- 
reign manufacture will be uſed, and the native 
one rejected, unleſs hat be prohibited, or loaded 
with heavy duties; and if the conſumption of it 
be thus reſtrained, then there ariſes a new politi- 
cal relation between that country and thoſe whoſe 


manufactures are thus burdened. 


Vet it may be ſufficient, in a work ſuch as the 
preſent, merely to enquire in what manufactures 
the country, conſidered abſtractedly, is calcula- 
ted to excel; for it is the duty of the legiſlature, 

knowing 


: 3 
knowing the capacities of the ſtate, ſo to arrange 
its political concerns with reſpect to other ſtates, 


that theſe capacities may not, by external impedi- * 

ments, be rendered uſeleſs. We ſhall not, how- 

ever, in the following pages, always contine our 
obſervations within theſe narrow limits. 


Perhaps no where in Europe is an enquiry on 
the ſubje& of this Eſſay more neceſſary than in 
Ireland, for perhaps no where are fo many ad- 
vantages both of ſoil, climate and ſituation, ſuffer- 
ed to lie dormant. It is for others to determine, 
whether this neglect of the bleſſings we poſſeſs, 
ariſes from ignorance of their exiſtence, or from 
that lethargic ſtupor which ſleeps over the beſt 
gifts of Nature, and with folded arms reſts in dif- 

contented poverty, while comfort and wealth are 
within the reach of an active arm. 


, Enquiries, indeed, of this nature, have been 
begun and carried on apparently with zeal and 
ability; but it has unfortunately happened, that 
they have commenced in the fever of party ſpirit, 
and have themſelves been nothing more than a 
paroxyſm of the national diſeaſe. Hence it has 
B 2 . followed, 
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followed, that the friends of peace and modera- 


tion, fo far from aſſiſting in theſe enquiries, 


have either oppoſed them in argument, or ne- 
glected them in practice. On a return of temper 
in the people, they have of courſe been rejected or 
forgotten. Happy were it for us could we truly 
ſay, that the public mind is now leſs agitated by 
the political tempeſt—that it is in ſuch a ſtate of 
cool tranquillity as will permit its attention to be 


turned, with a probability of advantage, to diſ- 


quiſitions on thoſe true ſources of wealth and 
greatneſs, our agriculture, our commerce, 


and manufactures“ Such unfortunately is 


not our ſituation. It remains for us, there- 


fore, only to hope, that the crifis at which 


we have arrived will terminate in ſuch a ſtate of 
things, that the real intereſts of our country will 
become more than ever the objects of our eare, 
and that, at laſt, we ſhall open our eyes to the fa- 
vourable circumſtances which ſurround us, and 
make an effort to enjoy them. 


In every country poſſeſſed of territory admit- 
ting cultivation, agriculture ſhould unqueſtiona- 
bly be among the firſt objects of its care and en- 

. . 1 couragement. 


I 


couragement. This propoſition, taken ſtrictly, is 
incontrovertible; but it has, by a ſtrange perver- 
fion, been ſometimes underſtood as if involving 
another propoſition, viz. that of the different 
modes of occupying , the induſtry of a people, 
agriculture ſhould be exclufively the object of le- 
giſlative protection. Of this propoſition the 
truth is not only not obvious, but, perhaps, the 
falſhood of it raavy be eaſily demonſtrated. There 
are irrefragable arguments which go to prove, 
that thoſe manufactures for which Nature has fit- 
ted a country, are entitled to a large ſhare of pub- 
lic attention, that the national proſperity is con- 
nected with the proſperity of theſe, and that even 
agriculture, the favoured object, muſt moſt flou- 
riſh where theſe are moſt. ſucceſsfully cultivated. 


In an eſſay having for its object to aſcertain what 
manufactures are calculated for the country, it 
will not, perhaps, be conſidered alien from the 
ſubject, to glance at thoſe arguments, and to en- 
quire, very briefly, how ſar manufactures ge- 
nerally deſerve to be cultivated. Not leſs neceſ- 
{ary is it to conſider and refute the doctrine 
which has ſo often been uſed againſt every mea- 


ſure of poſitive encouragement to manufactures, 


namely, 


6 


namely, that every attempt of the legiſlature to 

introduce, or ſupport them, is an impo- 

litic effort to force them into premature exiſtence, 

On both of theſe topics a few obſervations thall be 

offered, before we enter into what is more im- 
| mediately the buſineſs of this Eſſay. 
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SECTION I. 6 


Arguments of the Ciconomiſts to prove Mannfactures 
unprodufive.— Application of them 19 Ireland 
— Anſwer to theſe Arguments, —They derive 
no additional ſtrengthi from the Circumſtances of Ire- 
land.—T he moſt perfect State of 4 griculture, with= 
out Manufaftures, not highly beneficial—but, per- 
haps, the contrary, —Objefion to this Reaſoning.— 
Anſwered. — urther Ob je ections,—The Anſwers | 


Wes: it poſſible for a country, by confining 
its induſtry to the cultivation of the earth, to in- 
creaſe its population to its utmoſt limit, to ſecure 
to its people the neceſſaries and comforts of life, 
to provide for the mental-as well as the corporeal 
intereſts of its inhabitants, and to give ſuffeient 
ſtrength and ſtability to its government for ſe- 
curing the continuance of thoſe bleſſings, then, 
certainly, it were not only ſuperfluous to intro- 
duee other modes of employment for the induf-“ 
try of its people, but it were miſchievous, as 
tending to divert it from objects certainly pro- 
ductive, to thoſe which might ultimately prove 
=" harrents 


8 | 


barren, and from purſuits favourable to the health 
and morals of man, to thoſe which are generally 
found to be injurious to both. The queſtion 
therefore is, whether agriculture alone be adequate 
to thoſe purpoſes? If we reaſon from the effects 
which it has produced to its inherent powers, we 
ſhall ſoon infer, that it is far indeed from being 
able, alone, to ſecure to a nation thoſe great eſſen- 
tials of public proſperity. Nor ſhall we find, per- 
haps, in the wide range of antient or modern hiſ- 
tory, any inſtance of a, nation improving in popu- 
lation, poſſeſſing freedom and ſufficient ſtrength 
to protect it, with ſuch a degree of mental im- 
provement as man muſt enjoy before he can be 
ſaid to be a reaſonable creature, while that coun- 
try was devoted excluſively to agricultural pur- 
ſuits. States have riſen, perhaps, by commerce 
merely, without agriculture or manufactures ; 
but there has been none, which, by agriculture 
alone, has riſen, without manufactures or com- = 
merce. Nay, the aſſertion may be carried far- 
ther, and it may be ſaid with truth, that even to 
excellence in agriculture alone no ſtate has ever 
arrived, which did not enjoy in ſome, perhaps, 


in a very extenſive degree, the collateral aid of 


9 
„ 
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manufacture. 
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manufacture. Agriculture and manufactures, 
indeed, fo far as experience enables us to judge 
of them, appear to be. twin ſiſters; they are 
cotemporary in their origin, and are cheriſhed 
in their progreſs toward maturity by the mutual 
ſupport which they afford each other. 
* Pp | 
But thoſe who have attempted this unnatural 
divulfion of intereſts united by Nature, have not 
reſorted to experience for aid in ſupport of the 
attempt. They have formed ſyſtems, and framed 
theories, and in ſupport of them have deviſed ar- 
guments founded in ſubtlety unintelligible to the 
plain ſenſe of mankind, and deriving their force 
only from the poſtulate, that mankind have always 
acted, in this inſtance, in oppoſition to their true 
intereſts; that the appearance of national weälth, 
and greatneſs, which we ſee exiſt wherever ma- 
nufactures have been ſucceſsfully cultivated, are 
but the ſpecious coverings of real poverty and 
wretchedneſs ; and that all the benefits which are 
ſuppoſed to have flowed from a national protec- 
tion of manufacture, would have more certainly 
reſulted from 2 dereliction of them, and from 
turning the care and pains which they have coſt 
to the culture of the earth alone. 
* FER EIT, or 
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Of thoſe who thus labour to depreciate manu- 
factures and to enhance the eſtimation in which 
agriculture muſt always be held, M. Queſnoi was 
the firſt. His diſciples have been numerous, and 
his doctrine has been widely diffuſed and inge- 
niouſſy ſupported. It may ſuffice to ſay in this 
place, that his reaſonings, and thoſę of his follow- 
ers, aim ſimply at proving, that agriculture ſnould 
be the ſole object of poſitive and actual encou- 
ragement; and that manufactures, the utility of 
which it was impoſſible to deny, ſhould be ſuffered 
to ariſe, and proceed, without any external aſſiſt- 
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ance, They were, it was ſaid, naturally the reſult 


of an extenſive and flouriſhing agriculture, and if 


that were encouraged, theſe would follow ſponta. 
neouſly and certainly, as phyſical effects flow 
invariably from their cauſes, 


To effect the depreciation of manufactures, it 
was aſſerted, that the labour of the artificer 
added nothing to the national ſtock. The labour- 
er, who tilled the ground, was alone he who aug. 
mented the wealth of his country, Him, there- 
fore, they denominated productive, while they 
ſtigmatized the artificer as barren and unpro- 

ductive, 
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ductive. The reaſon on which they founded 


this diſtinction was no leſs ſingular than the 
diſtinction itſelf. They contended that the labour 


of the farmer was productive, becauſe he not 


only repaid himſelf in the firſt inſtance the 
capital ſtock which he expended in the prepara- 
tion and culture of his ground, and alſo main- 
tained himſelf by the produce, but belides 


this he extracted from the land a rent to 


the proprietor of the ſoil. The manufacturing ar- 
tiſan they called unproductive, becauſe, as they 
alledged, he merely maintained himſelf by his 
labour, and did not, like the farmer, produce 
by it any thing ſimilar to the net rent which the 
proprietor received from the labours of the far- 
mer. 


This abſtract doctrine, adverſe ro manufactures, 
the friends of agriculture among us have 
endeavoured to apply to lreland. Whatever may 
be its truth, ſay they, when applied to countries of 
which the agriculture is already in a very flourith- 
ing ſtate, and therefore docs not need to engroſs 
the care of the public ; or, however incligible It 
may be to direct public attention to agriculture in 
countrigs which Nature may have incapacitated 


for 
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for tillage, yet in Ireland unqueſtionably, they 
contend, the agricultural ſyſtem ſhould be che- 
riſhed. Ireland poſſefling a ſoil capable, in many 
places, of the higheſt degree of fertility, and in 
others, waiting only for the touch of induſtry to 
become equally fitted for the moſt valuable pro- 
ducts, they aſſert, naturally points the attention 
of her people to agriculture in preference to ma- 
nufactures. They carry their reaſoning farther: 
even if it were granted, fay they, that manu- 
factures are of ſo much importance to Ireland as 
to deſerve all the care and encouragement which 
ſhe can beſtow upon them, yet they ſhould be left 
to force their own way; for, if the circumſtances 
of the country be fitted for them, they will ariſe of 
themſelves ; and if they be not, it were vain to 
force them into premature exiſtence. Private in- 
tereſt, always ſagacious in finding out thoſe chan- 
nels in whieh the tide of induſtry may flow with 
moſt effe& to the individual, ang of courſe tq 
the public, will of itſelf employ the capital of 
the country in thofe works for which it is beſt 
calculated ; and to reſtrain, or prompt, private 
intereſt, in this inſtance, muſt only tend to di- 
rect the capital and induſtry of the ſtate from a 


ni E 


13 
none to a leſs profitable object. Such are the ar- 
guments by which it has been endeavoured to 
avert from manufactures that foſtering care, 
without which there is little reaſon to hope they 
can ever reach to full maturity. What is their 


force ? 


That argument againſt manufactures which 
is uſed to prove that agriculture is the 
moſt productive, or rather the only productive 
mode of exerting induſtry, © becauſe the farmer, 
beſide the ordinary profit of his ſtock by which 
he ſupports himſelf, produces alſo from his la- 
bour a net rent to the proprietor of the ſoil, 
while the manufacturer obtains from As labour 
only the ordinary profits on which he lives,” has 
been ably anſwered by ſeveral writers, but per- 
haps by none with more brevity and force than 
by Mr. Hamilton in his celebrated report to Con- 
greſs on the manufactures of the United States. 
To ſtate his anſwer in any other words than his 
own would probably weaken its effe& ; I ſhall 
therefore, as it is but ſhort, take the liberty to 
tranſcribe it. 

That the labour employed on manufactures 
yields nothing equivalent to the rent of land, or 
ta 


T4 


to that net ſurplus, as it is called, which accrues 
to the proprietor of the ſoil, reſts on a diſtinction 
which, however important it has been conſidered, 
appears rather verbal than ſubſtantial.” 

« It is eaſily diſcernible, that what in the firſt 
inſtance is divided into two parts under the de- 


nominations of the oramary profit of the ſtock 
of the farmer, and the rent to the landlord, is, 
in the ſecond inftance, united under the general 
appellation of the ordinary profit on the ſtock of 
the undertaker ; and that this formal, or verbal 
diſtribution, conſtitutes the whole difference in 


the two cafes. It ſeems to have been overlooked, 
that the land is itſelf a ſtock, or capital, ad- 


vanced, or lent by its owner to the occupler, or 
tenant ; and that the rent he receives is only the 
ordinary profit of a certain ſtock in land, not ma- 
raged by the proprictor himſelf, but by another, 
to whom he lends or lets it, and who, on his 
part, advances a ſecond capital to ſtock and im- 


prove the land, upon which he alſo receives the 


aſaal profit. The rent of the landlord and the 
profit of the farmer are, therefore, nothing 
more than the ordinary profits of two capitals be- 


longing to tus different perſons, and united in 


the 
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the cultivation of a farm. As in the other caſe, 
the ſurplus which ariſes upon any manufacture 
after replacing the expences of carrying it on, 
anſwers to the ordinary profits of one or more ca- 
pitals engaged in the proſecution of ſuch manu— 
facture. It is ſaid one or more capitals; becauſe, 
in fact the ſame thing which is contemplated in 
the caſe of the farm, ſometimes happens in 
that of a manufactory. There is one who fur- 
niſhes a part of the capital, or lends a part of the 
money by which it is carried on; and 
another who carries it on, with the addition 
of his own capital. Out of the ſurplus which 
remains, after defraying expences, an intereſt is. 
paid to the money-lender for the portion of capi- 
tal furniſhed by him, which exactly agrees with 
the rent paid to the landlord ; and the reſidue of 
that ſurplus conſtitutes the profit of the under- 
taker, or manufacturer, and agrees with what is 
denominated the ordinary profits on the ſtock of 
the farmer. Both together make the ordinary 
profits of two capitals employed in a manufac- 
tory, as in the other caſe the rent of the land- 
lord, and the revenue of the farmer, compoſes 
the ordinary profits of two capitals employed in 


the cultivation of a farm”. 
The 
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The rent, therefore, accruing to the proprietor 
of the land, far from being a criterion of exclu- 


ffve productiveneſs, as has been argued, is no 


criterion ever of ſuperior productiveneſs. The 


queſtion muſt ſtill be, whether the ſurplus, after 


defraying the expences of a given capital em- 
ployed in the purchaſe and improvement of a 


piece of land, is greater or leſs than that of a 
like capital employed in the proſecution of a ma- 
nufacture; or whether the whole value produced 


from a given capital, and a given quantity of la- 
bour employed in one way, be greater or leſs than 
the whole value produced from an equal capital, 
and an equal quantity of labour employed in the 
other way; or rather, perhaps, whether the buſi- 
neſs of agriculture, or that of manufactures, 


will yield the greateſt product, according to a com- 


pound ratio of the quantity of the capital, and 


the quantity of labour which are employed in 


the one, or inthe other.” 


Theſe obſervations on the arguments by whick 


the economiſts endeavour to prove the ſuperior 
productivenels of agriculture, ſeem fully to ſhew 


that their reaſoning on that point is inconclu- 


fave. 


us 
five. They are not adduced by the author from 
whom they are quoted, nor are they now 
urged with a view to depreciate agricultural pur- 
| ſuits, or to eſtabliſh a pretended ſuperiority of 
manufactures. They are meant only to ſhew, that 
theſe, abſtractedly confidered, deſerve to ſhare 
the patronage of the public counſels, becauſe 
from their nature they are as likely as agricul- 
ture itſelf to encreaſe the ſtock of national wealth. 


* 


* 


To thoſe who may ſtill entertain doubts on this 
queſtion, a peruſal of all the arguments of Mr. 
Hamilton on this topic 1s ſtrongly recommended. 

» By ſtating and illuſtrating the effect of manu- 

factures in the diviſion of labour, and extending 
the uſe of machinery; in the additional em- 
ployment they afford to claſſes of the commu- 
nity not ordinarily engaged in buſineſs; in 
the promotion of emigration from foreign 
countries; in furniſhing greater ſcope for di- 
verſity of talents, by affording a more ample and 
various field for enterprize; and finally, in 
creating and ſecuring, wherever they exiſt, a more 
certain and ſteady demand for the ſurplus produce 
of the ſoil ; he has accumulated ſuch a mals of 
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evidence to prove their utility, as mutt ſurely, 1 
in the mind of every unprejudiced judge, "= 
decide the queſtion in their favour. 


But, to the arguments uſed by the econcmiſts 
againſt the public encouragement of manufac- 
tures, others have been added, drawn from a 
conſideration of the peculiar circumſtances of 
Ireland. It is ſaid, that “ however doubtful. 
might be the policy of giving poſitive en— 
couragement to manufacture in a country in 
which agriculture had reached to a conſi- 
derable degree of perfection, there could ſcarce- 
ly be a doubt whether Ireland, with her lands 
naturally fertile, but in many inſtances yet 
rude, and in none well cultivated, ſhould not, 
in the firſt place, concenter all her powers 
round this fure ſource of wealth to perſevering 
induſtry, inſtead of diſtracting her attention 
by turning it on an object which poſſibly may 
fruſtrate her hopes of ſucceſs, however anpa- 
rently well founded, and of which indeed 
there can be no rational grounds to expect 
that it will fo ſpeedily, ſo certainly, or in fo 


great 
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great a degree be productive to the country 


* 


as an improved agriculture.“ 


That Ireland has not yet availed herſelf of all 
the advantages for agriculture which her ſoil 
and climate afford, is a truth prominent in almoſt 
every farm in the country, and it is equally true, 
that the promotion of her agriculture ſhould, 
for many reaſons, be among the firſt ob- 


jects of her care. Every argument which can be 
_ urged in favour of any national purſuit offer 
themſelves to recommend to her the improve- 


ment of her ſoil, and the modes of its cultivati- 
on. But it is certainly falſe reaſoning to infer, 
that becauſe agriculture ſhould be promoted, we 
may ſafely neglect, as a national object, the en- 
couragement of manufactures ; for, undoubtedly, 
one of the chief reaſons why agriculture ſhould 
be conſidered as an object of prime importance 
is, that it furniſhes the beſt aids to manufac- 
tures and commerce. So true is this, that if 
it were poſſible to frame a ſyſtem of laws by 
which agriculture might be raiſed to the high- 
eſt poſſible pitch without the exiſtence of manu- 
factures, it is very doubtful, whether, in 

C2 : ſuch 
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ſuch circumſtances, this extended ſtate of its 


agriculture would much add to the wealth, 
happineſs, or power of the nation, however 


it might tend to the aggrandizement of a 


few individuals. To men who have acquired 
certain habits of thinking on theſe ſubjects 
this opinion will certainly wear the appearance 
of paradox; a ſhort view of the reaſoning 
which ſupports it will perhaps ſhew, that it 
19 not unfounded. N 


\ 


Agriculture is then moſt perfect when the 


ſoil is made to yield the greateſt poſſible produce, 


with the leaſt poſſible labour. In ſuch a ſtate 
of agriculture, therefore, each individual poſſeſ- 


for of land, procures from his farm the ut- 


moſt poſſible produce, by the Iabour of a very 
few hands. Suppoſe then the ſoil of a coun- 


try divided among a given number of proprie- 


tors: each of theſe extracting the greateſt pro- 


duce from the ſoil by the labours of the ſmalleſt 


number of hands muſt neceſſarily employ 


but a few labourers, in tillage. But all thoſe who 
ſhall remain on the lands of each proprietor 


not neceſſarily engaged in the cultivation of 


them 


1 
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them will be a uſeleſs burden, becauſe in this 
ſuppoſed ſtate of things, there are no manu- 
factures to afford employment. The number 
of theſe uſeleſs hands each proprietor will 
endeavour to diminiſh as much as poſſible, 
or at leaſt prevent their encreaſe. Thus, when 
agriculture becomes as perfect as poſſible, manu- 
factures affording labour to none, the proprietor 
of the foil will labour to leſſen propagation. 
$0 far then the promotion of agriculture, diſtinct 
from manufactures, muſt diminiſh what has been 
truly called the wealth and ſtrength of a nation. 


Nor will agriculture in this very perfect ſtate, 
deſtitute of manufactures, render thoſe whom it 
does ſupport comfortable and abundant, in pro- 
portion to this improved ſtate. Land being di- 
vided among a given number of proprietors to 
whom the ſurplus of the produce belongs, it will 
naturally be their object to ſupport the labouring 
people at the leaſt poſſible expence, and of courſe 
they will allow the leaſt wages on which they 
can live. They will not ſhare in the abundance 
which their labours produce, for the property 
of that will reſt in the lords of the ſoil 5 and un- 

der 
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der theſe hopeleſs circumitances, if no manu- 
factures exiſt, they will be deſtitute of reſource, 
or alternative. In thoſe countries, which, from 
the gitt of nature, enjoy that fertility which 
elſewhere is the conſequence of perfect agricul- 
ture, this poſition is eaſily illuſtrated. Sicily, ? 
once emphatically called the Romani Imperii 
horream, and ſtill poſſeſſing its former luxuriance, 
is an inſtance. Where are the poor more 
wretched ? Where is population ſo thin as in 


this prolific ſoll ? 


It may be a plauſible objection to this reaſon- 
ing, that it is the diſtinguiſhing recommenda- 
tion of agriculture to produce in proportion to 
the quantity of labour expended on it, that 
therefore the more population enereaſes, the more 
will the ſoil yield which thoſe enereaſed numbers 
cultivate, and that of courſe it is not true that when 


agriculture is in its moſt improved ſtate, it will 
= tend rather to reſtrain, than to encreaſe populati- 
f on. The ſuppolition on which this objection reſts, 
1 is falſe, if taken in its fulleſt extent; and if it be 
j taken in a qualified ſenſe, it 1s fallacious from its 
1 vagueneſs. It is falſe, if taken in its fulleſt ex- 

tent, for, any given quantity of land has, un- 
155 doubtedly, 
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doubtedly, a limit to its prod ce, or rather to its 
capacity of producing, however great that pro- 
duce or capability may be. After the greateſt 
produce, then, has been attained by the higheſt 
degree of cultivation, it is evident, that whate- 
ver labour is afterwards employed on the ſoil, is 
uſcleſs, if not injurious. But if the aflertion be 
taken in a limited ſenſe, it goes for nothing, be- 


cauſe it is impoſſible to ae rtain how far it is 
meant to extend. 


If it be objected farther, that agriculture 
can never be carricd on in that abſtract way 
in which we have taken it, diſtinct from 
manufactures, it is granted. But thoſe Who 
make the objection, muſt take it with all its 
conſequences. If agriculture be neceſſarily con- 
nected with, or productive of, mauufactures, the 
connection muſt ariſe from one of theſe cauſes— 
either agriculture/produces materials which ma- 
nutactures are neceſſary to make valuable, or it 
encreaſes population to ſuch a degree, that other 
occupations than thoſe of tillage, mult be deviſed 
to employ them ; or, manufactures mult exiſt in 
order to furniſha certain market before agricul- 


jure can become exterded. In any of theſe caſes, 


and 


* 
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. and it is conceived that no other can be ſtated, 
* manufactures become, equally with agriculture 
itſelf, entitled to protection and poſitive encou- 
j ragement. | 1 8 


In the firſt caſe, manufactures being ne- 
q ceſſary to work up the produce of the land, in 
order to enable the huſhandman to bear the ex- 
pence of cultivation, it is neceſſary that all care 
ſhould be taken to extend and promote theſe ma- 
nufactures, becauſe if they fail, the huſbandman 
loſes a large ſhare of his profits, and ſo far, 
| agricuture ts diſcouraged. 

a If the connection between them ariſes from 
1 ſuch an enereaſed population as turns the 
ſurplus of unemployed hands to manufac- 
N tures, then it becomes ſtill more neceſſary, 
1 to encourage and patronize theſe, becauſe, 
if the ſupernumerary hands be ſuffered to re- 
N main idle, they will deduct ſo much from the na- 
F tional ſtock or capital, as their maintenance will 
0 amount to: or, if they find it difficult to procure 
. a maintenance, they will endanger the peace 
= of the public, and fo far will effectually damp 
” > 4 the induſtry of the uſeful part of the community. 


1 In 
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In the third caſe, where manufactures are 
ſuppoſed neceſſary to ſecure a certain market for 
the produce of the ſoil, before agriculture can 
become extended, the propriety of giving them 
encouragement, even in preference to agricul- 
ture, ſeems to be conceded ; as the proſperity of 
them is, in this inſtance, acknowledged to be an 
eſſential preliminary to the grand object, and 
without whoſe previous exiſtence it cannot be at- 
tained. - 


In this endeavour to prove that the higheſt de- 
gree of ſucceſs in agriculture can not be ſervicea- 
ble to a ſtate, if its agriculture be not accompanied 
by manufactures, it is believed we have gone far 
to overturn the poſition, that Ireland not having 
yet made fufficient advances in the cultivation of 
her ſoil, ought not to diverther attention from that 
great object to the promotion of manufacture 
for, if we have proved, that decided ex- 
cellence in that purſuit, would not be va- 
luable if unattended by manufactures, it 
follows, that it would be in ſome mea- 
ſure prepoſterous to poſtpone the promotion of 
theſe to that. And as to the argument that 
ſucceſs in agriculture is more ſure, ſpeedy, and 


productive, 


« a3 
* 
by * 
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productive, than ſucceſs in manufactures, it ap- 
pears to deſerve, after what we have already ſaid, 
but little farther reply. 


Of the comparative value, then, of agri- 
culture and manufactures to a ſtate, we 
ſhall reſt ſatisfied with having given the opi- 
nion and arguments of Hamilton; and with 
reſpect to the greater certainty and ſpeed of our 
progreſs in agriculture than in manufactures, it 
appears that ſo far as we are likely to advance in a 
beneticial agriculture, we muſt be accompanied 
by manufacture. We ſay beneficial, becauſe it is not 
denied, but that agriculture, like manufacture, 
may be forced by unnatural means. It is cer- 
tainly poſſible to frame a ſyſtem of corn laws, and 
ſecond them by ſuch degrees of encouragement, 
as ſhall raiſe the tillage of a country to a very 
high pitch indeed, by giving to the corn mer- 
chant ſuch protection, and ſuch advantages, as 
will induce numbers to engage in the export of 
grain alone, without any of that mixed com- 


merce, which has for its ſubicct, the multifari- 


ous prod its, not only of tillage, but of every 


arious manufacture which the country . may be 
fitted for. 
SECTION 


1 


2] 
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4 guments againſs Legiſluli ve interpy ton in Ma- 
nufatures.—Such Interference may, in many caſes, be 
mjudicious —but not always ſo——and 0% —Iuſtances 
of the utility of Legiſlative Protection. Tie Expe- 
rience of Ireland proves how much Agriculture may 
be promoted by judicious Encourngement.—By analogy 
the ſame effetts would follow in Manufaftures. 


Or thoſe who deny the utility of encouraging 
manufactures by the actual intervention of legiſ- 

lative proviſions, becauſe they believe agriculture 
ſhould be the ſole object of publie care, the number 
perhaps 18 not ſo great as of thoſe who deny the 
expediency of it, becauſe they conſider any inter- 
vention of this kind, as a premature exertion 
in their favour. It becomes neceſſary, therefore, 


to inveſtigate this opinion. 


Theſe who are adverſe to the encouragement of 
manufactures on this ground, aſſert that private 
Intereſt, ever ſagacious in findin gout the moſt pro- 
per objects far induſ. y to work on, will, if leſt to 
itſelf, always be occupied in the cultivation of 

1 thoſe 
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thoſe branches of manufacture, which the country 
is beſt fitted for, and thoſe manufactures, thus ; 
under the beſt poſhble manangement, that of thoſe 1 
moſt intereſted in their ſucceſs, will encreaſe as 8 
faſt as the ſtate of things, or the intereſt of 
the public may require. 


No doubt it is poſſible, that encouragement 
however great, when applied by the legiſlature 
to manufactures for which nature or the political 
eireumſtances of the country may have unfitted it, 
ſo far from tending to raiſe ſuch manufactures 
into a fource of national wealth, will be ineffec- 
tual with reſpect to them, and injurious to the 
country at large, as tending to divert its induſtry 
from a more to a leſs uſeful channel. But ſurely 
the caſe is widely different, when public encou- 
ragement judieiouſſy applied is brought to aid the 
infant ſtruggles of the country, already pointing 
its efforts at uſeful and attainable objects, It 1s 
indeed not dificult to ſhew, that in a great varie- 
ty of inſtances, ſuch aids are indiſpenſably necef- 
| fary. It is certainly one of the propenſities of 
” human nature, perhaps, indeed, there is none 
more ſtrong, than that by which man is led to per- 
ſevere in the track in Mhich he has long gone; 


nor 
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nor is the antipathy of the human mind to change 
and innovation in habits long indulged, leſs uni- 
verſal or powerful. Whatever public inſtances of 
the contrary the times we live in may afford, the 
private experience of every man will bear witneſs 
to the truth of this remark. Hence, tho' varying 
circumſtances may ſuggeſt to the inhabitants of a 
country to change the accuſtomed purſuits of their 
induſtry, they will liſten with reluctance to the 
admonition, and refuſe to obey it, till, perhaps, 
the fortunate criſis for the change be paſt ; until 
a ſpirit of induſtry, languiſhing from repeated diſ- 
appointments in ill-judged exertion, give place 
to the indolence of laſſitude or diſcontented ſloth. 
But if a ſagacious and vigilant legiſlature, watch- 
ing the vieiſſitude of eireumſtances, interpoſe at 
the proper time, and by judicious encourage- 
ment, ſtimulate their people to catch the paſſing 
opportunity, and ſubſtitute a new and growing 
branch for an obſolete and declining one, the ef- 
fect will probably be, that a new ſource of wealth 
will be ſecured to the country, which but for this 
encouragement would have lain unimproved, or 
been occupied by a rival. To engage in new at- 
tempts, particularly when they involve a hazard 
to capital, prudent men are generally diſineli- 


ned, 
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ned, and yet it is by the exertions of prudent men 


only, that ſuch attempts can rationally be expected 
to ſucceed. Something, then, becomes neceſſary to 
be done, in order to remove this diſinelination to 
engage in untried purſuits ; ſome hope ſhould be 
held out to countervail the fear of loſs from failure, 
and to weigh againſt the difficulty of new under- 
takings, provided thoſe undertakings atford a 
well-grounded expectation of contributing, if 
they fucceed, to the public good. Hence to new 
manufactures ſome encouragement from the pub- 
lic ſeem neceſſary, even tho? no impediments lay 
in their way, belides, thoie that are inherent in 
the very nature of the undertakings. But when 
it is conſidered, that a new or infant manufac- 
ture has to combat, not only with the diffioulties 
that naturally attach to firſt eſſays, ariſing from 
want of ſkill, the difficulty of acquiring new ha- 
bits or laying aſide old ones, but alſo in moſt 
caſes with the artifice of a rival nation, enjoying 
perhaps all the helps of a larger capital, long ex- 
perience, and poſſeſſion of the market; it becomes 
obvious, that ſucceſs in ſuch caſes can ſeldom or 
never be hoped, but when the munificence of the 
legillature and the aſſiſtance of public pre otection 


come in aid of private adventure. 


According 


"TV 
According to thoſe who deny the utility of 
giving public encouragement to manufactures, 
ſuch encouragement ſhould never be given un- 
til the manufacture had arrived to a certain de- 
gree of ſtability, which would prove, that the 
cireumſtances of the country were favourable to 
it; that is, protection ſhould be withheld, till 
protection became unneceſſary ; the indul- 
gence due to infancy ſhould be reſerved for 
adult age: for ſurely a manufacture Which 
can riſe into exiſtenc2, and out-live the difficul- 
ties that crowd around an infant inſtitution, is 
little likely to need thoſe late helps which come 
to gratulate its health and ſtrength, rather than 
aſſiſt its weakneſs. What would now have been 
the woollen manufacture of England, had it been 
left unaſſiſted to ſtruggle with the eſtabliſhed ma- 
nufactures of Flanders and other countries ? 
What would have been the linen manufacture of 
Ireland at this day, had it not been forced upon 
us by the inſidious encouragements of Lord Straf- 
ford, and continually cheriſhed ſince, from more 
worthy motives, by every mode of public and 
private encouragement ? Nay, where would have 
been agriculture itſelf had it been left to its own 


energy 2 
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energy? And yet, ſurely agriculture is, if any 
thing can be, calculated to proſper without 
legiſlative aid. 


If then it be true, that we owe the comparative- 
Iy flouriſhing ſtate of our tillage to the excellent 
tyſtem of our corn laws by which it has been 
for ſome years governed, this fact affords an ir- 
refragable argument of the neceſſity of cheriſhing 
and wgulating by public authority, manufac- 
tures which have not yet arrived at maturity. 


So far we have diſcuſſed this point on the vul- 
gar ſuppoſition, that agriculture and manufactures 
are things of oppoſite kinds, and have different 
intereſts. But this ſuppoſition is falſe. Agri- 
culture and manufacture agree in their eſſenti- 
als, inaſmuch as they both are the improve- 
ments of human induſtry on materials given by 

Nature. In the one caſe the material is the land 
itſelf; in the other the material is ſometimes ex- 
tracted from the earth, ſometimes produced by 
reptiles, by cattle, by fiſh, &c. So much alike 
indecd are theſe two purſuits of civilized man, 
that the proſperity of each is promoted by the 

ſame 
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ſame means, and retarded by the ſame impedi- 
ments. Agriculture, as well as manufacture, 
will flouriſh when it enjoys a ſteady and abundant 
domeſtic market, and 1s ſecure of a foreign 
market for the redundance. They are both de- 
preſſed when they have not a ready conſumption 
for their produce at home, from want of popu- 
lation to conſume, or wealth to purchaſe it; or 
when the ſurplus produce of the ſoil or manufac- 
ture remains on the hands of the huſbandman or 
artificer, from want of a foreign vent, occaſioned 
by the abundant and more cheap ſupply of foreign 
markets, by domeſtic reſtriction on the export, 
or from deficiency in commercial enterprize. 


Thus far it has been thought neceſſary to go to 
ſhew, that thoſe manufactures which may be fit- 
ted for the country, have a claim equally perhaps 
with agriculture, or at leaſt in the next place, 
to public patronage and encouragement. The 
nature of the diſcuflion has made it neceſſary to 
be in a great meaſure general and abſtract. We 
proceed now to what 1s more cloſely connected 
with the object of this eſſay. 


D SECTION. 


SEETTO N Ii. 


FF hat are the general requiſites i/tat recommend a Ma- 
nujafture to adoption 8—Poſſeſſion of the Primum 
T he neceſſary means of working it up IT he domeſtic 
market. -A ſecure and convenient foreigu market— 
[ts employing many hand Its being alreudy eſta— 
bliſhed—1ts being leaff injurious to health and mo- 
rals—1ts being promotive of Agriculture — Peculiar 
ercumſtane-s of Ireland from its relation to Great 
Britain—lts Navy—-T he influence of its Capital— 
Its poſſeſſion of Raw Materials Regulation of Chan- 
nel Trade, all neciſſary to be conſidered in order to drter- 
mine what Manufacture ſhe ſhould cultivate. 


Brrogk it can be certainly known what ma— 


nufactures are moſt proper for a country, it is 


neceſſary to aſcertain what conſtitutes the pecu- 

| lar fitneſs of one manufacture above another for 
that country. Without fixing theſe criteria, we 
5 may 
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may for ever float in conjecture, and perhaps 


ſhall ultimately have but a very confuſed view of 
what it is our buſineſs to learn with preciſion 


and certainty. 


Thoſe manufactures, then, are evidently beſt 
calculated for any country, which may be inſtitu- 
ted and carried on in it with moſt eaſe, and the 
greateſt probability of ſucceſs, and which in their 
eſtabliſhment are likely to be productive of the 
moſt good; by good we mean, adding moſt to 
the ſtock of national wealth, with leaſt injury 

to the health or morals of thoſe engaged 
in them. But what manufactures are thoſe ? 
They will be found to be thoſe of which the coun- 
try in the firſt inſtance, poſleſſes the primum in 

ſuch quantity, as is likely to be commenſu- 
rate to the demand for the manufacture in its 
moſt advanced fate ; 2dly, and for the working 
of which it poſſeſſes all the neceſſary means. But 
it is not enough, that the prixum abounds, and 
that the beſt means for working it up are 
within reach ; it is neceſlary alſo, that there be 
a certain vent for the manufactured goods; thoſe 


9 2 manufactures 
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manufactures therefore are to be preferred tor 
which, 3dly, a country poſſeſſes a domeſtic mar- 
ket ; or if not that, at leaſt, 4thly, a ſure and con- 
venient foreign market. But ſuppoſing a coun— 
try to poſſeſs the primum of a manufacture in 
ſufficient quantity to make the working of it a 
national object, ſuppoling allo that the home 
market 1s ſecured to it, and beſides, a probability 
of vending the ſurplus in a foreign and conve- 
ment market, yet all theſe circumſtances are not 
enough to recommend the manufacture to no- - 
tice, if it be not, 5thly, in itſelf likely to be bene- 
ficial to the country, by employing a conſidera- 
ble number of hands, to whom it may afford not 
merely a maintenance for themſelves, but alſo a 
competence to bring up children, &c. Any ma- 
nufacture thus circumſtanced, the materials a- 
bounding, and the beſt means of manufacturing 
them at hand, a certain market for the goods ex- 
iſting, and the manufacture in its own nature, 
capable of emp*ying and ſupporting a great 
number of hands and their offspring, is ſo far 
proper for the country poſſeſſing it to promote, 
and deſerves public encouragement. But it will 
be yet more eligible, if, in addition to theſe eir- 

cumſtances, 
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eumſtances, it is alſo recommended by being, 
Gthly, already eſtabliſhed to a certain degree, by 
which the difficulties and expences which always 
attend a beginning manufacture, are already ſur- 


mounted. This circumſtance 1s ſtrongly recom- 


mendatory, becauſe it frequently happens, that 


manufactures which, in proſpect, have the moſt 
promiſing appearance, are found, when they 
are attempted, to be impracticable, and after 
much public expence, and the ruin of many pri- 
vate individuals, it becomes neceflary to aban- 
don them, It is an equally ſtrong recommenda- 
tion of a manufacture, as an object of public en- 
couragement, when, 7thly, it is ſuch, that in 
its proceſs it is not at all, or is leaſt injurious to 
the health or morals of thoſe who are engaged in 
it. And it is {till a farther recommendation, 83th, 
if it be connected with, and promotive of the 
agriculture of the country, 


Such are the circumſtances which generally 
ſnould recommend a manufacture to. public 
protection. If we conſider the peculiar ſituation 
of this country, it may be neceflary to look at 
ſome. other circumſiances before we decide what 


ould recommend a manufacture to our adoption. 
Ireland 


Ireland is indeed very particularly eircumſtan- 


ced. With the name and the pride of political in- 
dependence about her, ſhe undoubtedly 1s at 
preſent dependant on her neighbouring country 
for many things which are eſſential, not only to 
the preſervation of her political independence it- 
ſelf, but to the promotion of her civil proſperity. 
She is obliged to depend on the navy of Great 
Britain for protection from the aggreſſion of fo- 
reign ſtates. By the ſuperintending power of 
Great Britain, the preſent arrangement of 
much of her landed property is ſuppoſed to 
be upheld. To Great Britain ſhe has been 
obliged to look, ſometimes for permiſſion, and 
often for the means of extending her com- 
merce.—And at the preſent day it is a fact in- 
controvertible, that ſhe owes much of her ex- 
port trade, to the influence of Engliſh capi- 
tal, and the wide extent of Engliſh commerce. 
—The export of Iriſh linen by the Britiſh mer- 
chant, is a proof of this. Even for the mate- 
rials of many important manufactures, Ireland, 
under the preſent connection, depends upon 
Great Britain, and, above all, under the ſpi- 
rit of the preſent ſyſtem, ſhe is obliged, or 

i | thinks 
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: thinks herſelf obliged, to ſubmit to regulations 
i of the trade between the two countries, which 


; 


{i as they now ſtand, are certainly unjuſt and 
inequitable; while, perhaps, fairly conſidered, 
they are impolitic and injurious, as well to 
Great Britain as Ireland. 


Nor are theſe the only inſtances in which the 
manuſacturing intereſts of this country ſuffer 
from her contiguity to Great Britain. There are 
others : the ſuperiority of the merchants and ma- 
nufacturers - of England in point of capital, 


kill, connection, and induſtry, and that 
priority of conſideration and encouragement, 
which the commerce and manufactures 
of that country will always enjoy over 
thoſe of Ireland, fo long as Ireland ſhall con- 
tinue to conſtitute, as ſhe always muſt do, 
while the connection ſubſiſts, a ſubordinate 
member of the Britiſh empire. Theſe are 
ſtriking inſtances of the diſadvantages under 
which ſhe labours, and which in conſidering what 
manufactures may be ſitted for Ireland, muſt by 
no means be left out of the account. We mull, 


for inſtance, in calculating the probable ſuc- 


ceſs of each branch, 2on'ider how ſar it is af- 


fected 


„ 


fected by the advantages of ſkill and capital, 
which Great Britain enjoys, by what cireum- 
ſtances the given manufactures may be attended, 
which may tend to countervail theſe, and if there 
be no ſuch favourable circumſtances in exiſt- 
ence, it may be right to conſider whether it be 
practicable to create them, and by what modes, 
and how far, their ſucceſs may be promoted, 
conſiſtently with the good underſtanding of 
both countries. When we come to treat of each 
of the principal manufactures, we ſhall have an 
eye on thoſe peculiarities in the fituation of 
Ireland; previouſly, however, to engaging in 
that part of the work, it will be uſeful to 
make ſome obſervations on thoſe circumſtances 
which are ſaid above to recommend a manufac- 
ture to adoption. 


* SECTION 
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rl NIV; 


Of the poſſeſſion of the raw Materials of Manu 
fafture—The firſt attempts at Manufactures 
muſt always be of native Materials—for they muſt 
precede Commerce. I hence aroſe the Manu factu- 


ring of foreign Materials. —Three Cauſes.— 
Another Cauſe, —Inconveniences attending the Ma- 


nufacturing of foreign Materials —inſtanced in 
the Hiſtory of the Auſtrian and Dutch Nether- ? 
lands, Sc. —Alſo, by the experience of England 
in her Silk Manufacture. —Coventry.—Subjett 
continued, —Solicitude of Manufacturing Countries 
ro ſecure the poſſeſſion of natfoe primum.— 
England. —treland.—Inftability of Manufa&ures of 
which the primum is foreign—in Netherlands —Ve- 
nice—ltalian States, —Caſes where the Manufac- 
ture of Foreign Materials may be uſeful. — In- 


ſtauces. Iron. 


Tur manufactures which firſt ariſe in any 
country, muſt be thoſe of which the materials 
are indigenous. In the ſavage ſtate, rude ma- 
Aulactures generally ariſe before any ſpecies of 

| agriculture 
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agriculture is known. As theſe precede agricul. 
ture, they cannot ever be of foreign mate- 
rials: for agriculture 1s the firſt foundation 
of commerce, and without commerce, foreign 
materials for manufactures could not be had. 
The firſt care of the ſavage is food, with 
which he provides himſelf from day to day 
by fiſhing or hunting. His next care is clo- 
thing; and with materials for this he pro- 
vides himſelf while he provides himſelf in 
food, for the ſkin of the beaſt which he kills 
to eat, without any farther improvement, than 
perhaps drying, ſerves him for a coat or a 
mantle. But it is natural to ſuppoſe, that in 
countries where food 1s procured by hunting, 
without much diſhculty or labour, and where 
the tribe becomes numerous, the ſavage, who 
has much leiſure on his hands, and is con- 
verſant with his fellows, will begin to feel 
the workings of vanity. In ſome diſpoſi— 
tions theſe will ſhew themſelves, in external 
decorations, and hence the cuſtom of paint- 
ing the body, which is found ſo univerſally 
to prevail amorg favages.—This ſpirit 
vill prompt tin to add ornament to his 

dreſs; 


+5 


dreſs; he will adorn the ſkin he wears, by cut- 
ting it into a form different from that of 
others, or he will paint it with a brighter 
hue, and more groteſque figures; or, if he be 
ingenious, he may be prompted to form ma- 
terials, not uſed before, into a ſubſtitute for 
the vulgar dreſs. If the ſociety be ſo nume- 
rous as to make diſtinction of rank neceilary, and 
it is hard to conceive, how any ſoclety, however 
barbarous, can exiſt without ſome ſuch diſtincti- 
ons, this will be a new ſtimulus to improvement 
in dreſs; for the chief and his officers will require 
ſome peculiar ornaments by which they may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the common mals. 
Indeed, there can be little doubt, that among 
the moſt rude tribes this diſtinction takes place 
if it be neceſſary in civilized, it is undoubt- 
for edly more neceſſary, in favage life. 
From each of theſe cauſes then, or perhaps 
from a combinatton of them all, may 
have ariſen the firſt eſſays at manu- 
facture, and hence it appears that the firſt manu— 
factures known in any country probably muſt 
have been of materials which that country af- 
forded. 


Nor 
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Nor was it optional in the ſavage, or even 
in him who had made ſome advances in ci- 
vilization, to beſtow their firſt labours on the 
improvement of native materials. They were 
neceſſarily confined to theſe, for foreign mate- 
rials not being attainable, as we have ſeen, 
but by commerce, which, in the ſavage ſtate 
is unknown, and in the firſt ſtages of civil- 
ization is confined to thoſe articles which 
are wanted for immediate uſe, manufactures 
in this ſtate of ſociety, are generally limited 
to the neceſſary wants of each individual, and 
each makes for his own family ſuch articles 
as they need, and of ſuch materials as are oþ- 
vious. 


It is only where luxury and enereaſed 
wealth have eſtabliſned manufactures on a per- 
manent and improved footing; it is only where 
they have introduced a diviſion of labaur, 
and thus created and cultivated a taſte 
for further improvement in dreſs, furniture, 
&c. that foreign materials were firſt fabrica- 
ted, either in a deficiency of native produce, 
or of materials of ſufficient fineneſs and deli- 


cacy, 
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cacy, for the more refined taſte of the coun- 
try. | | 


Another cauſe tended to introduce the ma- 
nufacture of foreign materials. When by the 
improvements of agriculture and population 
the manufactures of home materials had be- 
come extenſive, they would naturally divert, 
as being more lucrative, conſiderable num- 
bers from the avocations of agriculture. As 
this habit continued, it would tend to draw 
to thoſe manufactures more than a due pro- 
portion of hands. Manufactures thus becom- 
ing overſtocked, means would be deviſed to 
extend them, and this could be done by no 
means more plauſible, than by working up 
foreign materials, which not only gives a new 
excitement to conſumption, but produces to the 
manufacturer a greater profit than he formerly 
had in the manufacture of the coarſe home 
materials. 


If foreign manufactures had found their way 
into the country, and been generally con- 
ſumed, this alſo might have afforded ſtrong temp- 


tation 
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tation to attempt ſimilar. fabrics at home, 


by importing the raw materials. 


But whichſoever of thoſe cauſes give riſe 
to the manufacture of foreign materials, or 
whether they all combine, as they generally 
do, to produce this effect, the attempt is ſoon 
found to be leſs advantageous than hope had 
painted it. If the country from which the 
materials are brought be a near one, its peo— 
ple ſoon diſcover, that by ſuffering the raw 
materials to be manufactured abroad, a cer- 
tain portion of their wealth is transferred to 
the manufacturing country. The price of the 
materials exported, they will naturally con- 
ccive to be enhanced, and the materials them- 
ſelves rendered more ſcarce by the exportation. 
With what truth this opinion is taken up, it is 
not neceſſary here to examine; it is ſuflicient that 
this opinion, in ſuch circumſtances, is found 
generally to prevail. Beſides this incon- 
venience, they will probably believe that the 
market which they had found profitable, is 
already narrowed, and unleſs they prevent it, 
is in danger of being loſt. This ſuggeſts a 
duty on the export of the raw materials, if 


not 
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not a prohibition, the obvious, tho' proba- 


bly not the beſt, remedy. Hence begins that 
competition of duties, which have ſo much 
injured induſtry in every country; which, in 
many inſtances have been the cauſe of war, 
and always a ſource of jealouſy, antipathy, 
and diſtruſt. Thus it was, that England, by 
her command of wool, kept the Netherlands — 
in check, while under the dominion of the 
Dukes of Burgundy, when the woollen manu- 
facture was at its higheſt pitch of improve- 
ment in that country ; and thus it is in the 
power of any country that poſſeſſes the crude 
materials, to raiſe the price in proportion to 
the demand, or in any proportion which they 
pleaſe. Such was the conduct of the Dutch, 
who gradually raiſed the price of flax, as we 


imported it, until it came to be about one 


hundred per cent. dearer than it had been. 


If the country from whence the crude ma- 

terials are drawn be a diſtant one, the car- ; 

riage, the hazard, and other inconveniences 

attending a long vovage, muſt generally en- | 

hance the price of the material, and, therefore, ? 
5 of 4 
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of the manufactured goods; and this extra 
price is ſo much deducted from the capital 
of the country. Wherever, therefore, capital 
is ſmall, the manufacture of foreign mate- 


rials muſt be ſo far ineligible. 


Theſe are evils of no trivial moment 
which ariſe in Iimine from the manufacture 
of foreign materials. There are many others, 
and of more ſerious importance. If the ma- 
nufacture has been ſuffered to extend itſelf, 
by the temperance of the other country, in 
not impoſing heavy duties, or by not prohi- 
biting the export of the primum, it muſt have ex- 
tended itſelf only by bounties, or artificial 
modes of encouragement, for ſince that other 
country had the materials cheaper, and was 
filled in the manufacture, ſhe muſt have ne- 
ceſſarily been able to afford the manufactured 
goods, at a lower price, than the country im- 
porting the materials. Bounty then, on the 


manufacture, or duties on the imported goods, 


could alone ſecure the market to the home 

induſtry.“ But what is yet worſe is, that by 

fuffcring the manufacture to extend itſelf, the 
ſupport 
* Se Snik's Wealth of Nations, Vol. I. Page 444. 
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a great meaſure dependant on that country 
which has the command of the materials, 
or on the caſualties of the ſea, war, &c. &c. 
A manufacture of this kind, widely extend- 
ed, becomes a root of tumult and diſcontent, 
which will for ever germinate in times when 
tumult and diſcontent are moſt troubleſome, in 
times of war and danger. The hiſtory of the 


the riots at Coventry laſt year, on the capture 
king proof, * 


The manufacture of foreign materials in 


any country can exiſt only by the protection of 
bounties, or duties on the Importation ; but 


E | neither 


* On the capture of theſe merchantmen by the French 
fleet, the price of raw ſilk was raiſed, a great portion 
of the annual ſupply of that commodity being on beard 
thoſe ſhips. The Coventry weavers, who are principally 
engaged in the ribbon manufacture, fearing a want of 


employment, from want of materials, became extremely 


tumultuous. The riot at laſt becoming dangerous, a 
detachment of Light Dragoons quartered in the town at- 
tacked the inſurgents; ſome of them were killed, and 


numbers wounded. -A valuable and much-loved officer 
loſ his life in the conteſt, 


ſapport of all thoſe concerned in it, becomes in 


Spittal-fields manufactures will evince this, and 


of our merchantmen, afford a recent and ftri- 
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neither duties nor bounties can raiſe it to 
ſuch perfection as it attains in that country 
from whence the materials came, That coun- 
try has always the pre-emption of materials; 
the beſt of its produce it will naturally it- 
ſelf manufacture, and if it ſuffers its primum to 
be at all exported, it will be the refuſe only. 
This circumſtance alone will prevent the im- 
porting country from reaching to a competi- 
tion. It will not be leſs impeded by its want 
of ſkill, in which the producing country muſt 
be ſuppoſed to have the pre-eminence, from 
having been longer in poſſeſſion of the ma- 
nufacture, and from carrying it on in a more 
extenſive way. Theſe obſervations hold, with 
reſpect to countries independent of each other, 
and of nearly the ſame degree of advance- 
ment in civilization: but where one of theſe is 
under the controul or influence of the other, 
or backward in arts and induſtry, the incon- 
veniences of ſuch a manufacture are greatly 
aggravated. So circumſtanced to a certain de- 
gree are Great Britain and Ireland. 


If the manufacture of foreign materials be 
not already eſtabliſhed, it is a great objection 
5 to 
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to the eſtabliſhment of it, that it will require 
much more care, pains, and ex pence, than 


the introduction and eſtabliſhment of a manu- 
facture, of which the materials are native. 


There are ſeveral reaſons for this; the principal 
is, that when the raw material is abundant in a 


country, it will naturally be wrought up in the 
firſt inſtance in private families, if thy2 mate- 


rials be capable of ſuch domeſtie manufacture. 


By theſe means a great number of perſons will 
have become ſkillful in that particular fabric to 
a certain degree, before the attempt is made 
to produce goods for ſale, Thus the maſter 
manufacturer will avoid the hazard of having 
his materials ſpoiled, which he mult un- 
doubtedly incur if he be obliged to com- 
mit them to men entirely ſtrangers to the 
manufacture. The elementary parts of the 


proceſs will be kno'yn to all employed in it, and 


a little practice qnly will be neceſſary to en- 
large that little ſkjll into a complete know— 


ledge, 


A manufacture, of which there can be fo 
little reaſon able hope that it will ever be able 
4 ty 
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to hold a ſueceſsful competition with its rival; 
of which, even if it ſhould reach to a conſi- 
derable degree of eminence, the exiſtence will 
depend on the forbearance of another coun- 
try, peculiarly intereſted in its depreſ- 
ſion; and which cheriſhes within itſelf at 
all times, the ſeeds of tumult and outrage, 
can ſcarcely be thought a manufacture proper 
for adoption, unleſs indeed, as ſometimes hap- 
pens, there may be a ſingular combination of 
other circumſtances in its favour. Accord- 
ingly, ſo deeply impreſſed on the mind of 
every manufacturing country is the impor- 
tance of poſſeſſing the primum of their manu- 
factures, that no other object has been more 
ſedulouſly attended to. Great Britain bas ta- 
ken as much pains to preſerve the monopoly 
of her wool, as ſhe has to ſecure her free- 


dom. France, under the old government, was 
ſo tenacious of her bark, an eflential primum 
of the tanning trade, that ſhe burned the ſurplus 
of her ' conſumption. And wherever manufac- 
tures, the materials of which are foreign, have 
ſprung up, Boards have generally been eſta- 
bliſhed, premiums offered, and bounties paid, 
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to procure and regulate the raiſing of mate- 
rials of native growth. Such have been the 


modes for promoting the growth of flax, and 
the ſaving of flax-ſeed in Ireland. 


The inſtability of Manufactures in thoſe 
countries, which have inſtituted them without 
having the primum of their own growth, af- 
ſords another ſirong proof how eſſential it is 
that a country ſhould chooſe for its induſtry 
that manufacture, of which ſhe poſſeſſes the 
materials. 
| os 
There was a time when the Netherlands 
was the firſt country in Europe, for the va- 
rious branches of the woollen manufacture. 
At that time England exported her wool, and 
thence the Netherlands derived their ſupply. 
England, under the auſpices of Edward III. began 
firſt to feel the importance of the manufac- 
ture of wool. She prohibited, or heavily 
charged, the export of it, and from that time 
the woollen manufacture declined in the Ne- 
therlands. Venice too, and other ſtates in 
Italy, were once eminent for the excellence 
of 
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of their manufacture in woo), while the wool- 
countries of Europe, barbarous, and ignorant 
of their own advantages, ſuffered the export 
of this article. When they awoke from the 
lethargy, and began to work up their own 
materials, Venice and thoſe ſtates ſhrunk with- 
in their natural dimenſions ; they fell as ma- 
nufacturing nations, and roſe no more. 


It muſt be acknowledged, however, that there 
are ſome manufactures of foreign materials 
which, notwithſtanding the diſadvantages 
by which they are generally attended, de- 
ſerve encouragement. Theſe are they in which 
the value of the manufactured goods bear a 
very great proportion to the value of the im- 


ported material, and in which the manufac- 


tured goods of the country producing the 


primum, cannot generally be adapted to our 


market. Such alſo are they of which there is 
no reaſon to apprehend a future deficiency of 
material from the jealouſy, or the induſtry of 
that country. The manufacture of Jon is 


an inſtance of this kind. If we ſhould 


continue for ever ſo inert as to let our mines 
be unwrought, yet ought we not to become 
__ negligent 


? 

negligent of this manufacture on account of 
the material being foreign, for there is little 
danger that the mines of Ruſſia and Sweden 
will be cloſed againſt us. There is as little 
likelihood that Ruſſia or Sweden will quickly 
riſe to ſuch eminence in the finer branches of 
this manufacture as to be powerful competi- 
tors; and it is alſo to be conſidered that what- 
ever degree of ſkill, or other advantages they 
may poſſeſs, much of the iron work needed 
among us muſt be manufactured on the ſpot, 
and here adapted to the uſe for which it is 

wanted. 


SECTION i 


SECTVON v. 


| Of the means ' working up the Raw. Materials 
7. hey confi % of, 1, Other Materials —24, Capital 
— 35 Skill—q/h, Induftry. . ant of Capital 
more Frequ ently complained of than felt—E xplained 

| ty an inſtance. — 228 of Capital encreaſed by 
circulation. — Skill grows with the progreſs of the 
M, mnufatture—IV ant , Skill 7 omettmes the ect 
of the want of Cap tal. —How far want of Induſtry 
3 | 15 chargeable on the Triſh W orkman . 


Pn ſecond circumſtance which we noticed, 
as tending to render any manufacture eligible 
for a country was, that country poſſeſſing the beſt 
means of working up the raw materials which 
ſhe produced. This is a recommending cir- 
cumſtance of ſuch obvious importance, that it 
ſeems to need no illuſtration ; yet the very 
importance of it forbids paſſing it in ſilence. 
From us, too, it deſerves peculiar attention, be- 
cauſe it is in this inſtance that Ireland is ge- 
nerally believed to be moſt deficient—Whe- 
ther this opinion be well founded we ſhall 


be able to Judge as WE go on. | 
The 
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The means of working up the eru le mite- 
rials r manufacture are of four kinds; firſt, 
other materials; ſecondly, capital ; thirdly, ſkill ; 
and fourthly, indufiry. There is no manu- 
facture ſo ſimple as not to require in its pro- 
ceſs. other materials than the principal. In 
the woollen manufacture, dye-ſtuffs, fuel, ſoap, 
Kc. &c. are neceſſary. In the linen, bleach- 
ing materials. In the iron, fuel, machinery, 
water, &c. In the tanning, bark; and ſo on 
of the reſt. But whatever abundance of ne- 
ceſſary materials may be in a country, they 
muſt be uſeleſs if there be not a capital in 
the hands of the manufacturer to enable him 
to purchaſe thoſe materials, to pay workmen, 
to accumulate a ſufficient ſtock of goods be- 
fore he comes to market or exports, to give 
credit, &c. Capital and materials, when both 
poſſeſſed, muſt be both unſerviceable for ma- 
nufactures, if there be not in the country a 
| ſufficient degree of ſkill to uſe them; and ca- 
pita], materials and ſkill, can be productive of 

little good, if they be not put, and kept in 
| motion by active, ſteady, perſevering induſtry. 
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Of theſe requiſites for munufacti ing, it 19 
not, however, neceſlary, that the ver higheſt 
degree ſhould be poſſeſſed. If that were ne- 
ceflary, manufactures could never be ſucceſs- 
fully begun; for, undoubtedly, theſe grow 
with the manufactures themſelves. Yet, it 1s 
neceſſary, that, to a certain degree, they ſhould 
exiſt in the country, elſe there will be no 
ſtock to work on. Manufacture may increaſe 
the capital, ſkill, and induſtry of a country, 
but 1t cannot create them. 


If the materials neceſlary for working up 
the primum be deficient in a country, it is ſo 
far a great impediment to the manufacture; ; 
but it is not fo great an impediment as the 
want of the primum itſelf. For theſe materials 
| have generally a much leſs proportion than 
that to the value of the manufactured goods, 
and are, therefore, more eaſily attained. It is more 
eaſy, alſo, in defect of thoſe of one kind, to ſubſti- 
tute thoſe of another; and the importation of 
them from other countries is ſeldom ſo precarious, 
becauſe they generally are not of ſufficient im- 


portance 
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portance to excite commercial jealouſy. Thus, 
though bark is an eſſential ingredient in 


tanning, and the tanning trade 1s equal in 
Great Britain to one-fifth -of her ſtaple manu- 
facture yet ſhe has never prohibited the 
export of bark, as ſhe has done that of wool. 
Salt is a neceſſary material in the proviſion trade, 
and we have met little difficulty in importing it. 


Vet, eaſy as it generally is to procure theſe ſub- 
ordinate materials, the country which chooſes 
among manufactures thoſe to which ſhe will 
attach herſelf, ought ſurely to adopt thoſe 
of which ſhe poſſeſſes all the neceſſaries; for 
what is generally eaſy may at ſometimes be- 
come difficult; and among nations as among 
individuals, it is generally the ſafeſt policy 


to truſt as little as poſſible to the generoſity, 


or good nature of others. 


Want of capital is certainly a much more 


ſerious want, but want of capital is more frequent- 
ly complained of than felt. It is in many caſes 
the argument by which indolence endeavours 
to juſtify inactivity, and ſloth attempts to excuſe 


its 
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its ſau ilid poverty. To calculate the quantity 
of monied capital in a country, or its 
proportion to the objects about which it is 
to be employed, is one of the moſt difficult 
problems of political arithmetic. It is not de- 
ſigned here to undertake it. The queſtion re- 
lates to ideas ſo abſtract, that there is in every 
ſtep the greateſt danger of running into falla- 
eies; and the diſcuſſion too, of ſuch a ſubject, 
would naturally run to a length, which the limits 
of an eſſay, already threatening to be voluminous, 
would not admit. It may be permitted, how- 
ever, to obſerve on this ſubject, that in Ire- 
land there are ſome very prominent circum- 
ſtances, which indicate this general excuſe 
for the backwardneſs of the country in ma- 
nufactures to be, in ſome meaſure, ill found- 
ed. Such are, the general ſtyle of. living in 
the middling, as well as the upper ranks, 
the expenſiveneſs of their tables, their equi- 
page, their furniture, their houſes, their 
indulgence in pleaſure, &c. It is true, that 
theſe may be alledged as the cauſes of the evil 
complained. of; for theſe indulgences exhauſt 


capital ; but it is equally true, that the i in- 
dividual 


Or 


dividual who lives in this manner, muſt have 
a preſent fund to enable him ſo to do, which, 
if he employed it in his reſpective buſineſs, 
would add conſiderably to his capital, or, at 


leaſt, procure ſuch an addition, and fo far 


remove the evil which has been a ſubject 
of ſo much complaint, To explain this by 
an inſtance ; 


A man having a capital of 3oool. engaged in 
buſineſs may be conſidered, in Ireland, as 
ranking in the upper claſs of manutac- 
turers. He will, therefore, live in the 
ſtyle common to thoſe of his claſs, He will 


not, in the firſt inſtance, labour perſonally 


in any branch of the manufacture. He will 


. reſt content with a general ſuperintendance 
over his workmen, and will alſo employ a 
foreman, or ſhopman, under him. The wages 


of this perſon, whoſe ſervices might well be 


performed by the manufacturer himſelf, will 


coſt not leſs than 1ool. per annum, at a mode- 


rate calculation, including his maintenance. 


The manufacturer will, alſo, according to the 


cuſtom of Ireland, have a viLLa, the ex- 


pence of maintaining which will ſcarcely 


amount 
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amount, including rent, additional expence of 


houſe-keeping, the not neceſſary expence of a 
carriage of ſome kind, ſuppoſe a jaunting car 
with one horſe, an additional ſervant, &c. to 
leſs than 120/. more. But the manufacturer, 
thus circumſtanced, muft alſo fee com- 
pany, and will probably treat now and then 
with wine, at an extra expence of not leſs. 
than 7ol. more. In furniture and a ſuperior 
kind of houſe, beyond what an Engliſh manu- 
facturer would be content with, there is ge- 
nerally ſunk a ſum of cool. of which the in- 
tereſt is zol. Now theſe ſums, viz. 


Foreman, 100 per annum. 
Villa, 120 


Company, &c. Ee. 70 
Fine of a houſe and 


extra furniture * 30 
zoo], &c, intereſt 


Make a total ſum of {320 per annum, ſu— 
perfluous expenditure. For this ſum there 
might be borrowed, as an addition to the ca- 
pital of the manufacturer, a ſum of ahove 

3500l. 


Oh: 


35001, or nearly double the capital on which: 


he trade 8. 


If theſe obſervations be founded in truth, 
(and he who ſhall take the trouble of compar- 
ing the habits of an Iriſh and Engliſh manu- 
facturer, poſſeſſing the ſame capital, will ſoon 
be convinced, that they are ſo) it appears, 
that the want of capital in Ireland 1s a com- 


plaint either not ſo well founded in its full 


extent as is generally ſuppoſed, or it is one, 
which, by ceconomy in the manufacturer, 
might be eaſily, in a great meaſure, re- 
moved. The advantages which would reſult 


to the manufaQures of this country from a 


change in the habits of thoſe engaged in them 
are incalculable—We may, however, form ſome 


idea of them by attending to the conſequence, 
which would follow in the particular caſe 


deſcribed above, from adopting the ceconomy 
of the Engliſhman, 


If the manufacturer poſſeſſing a capital oy 
_ © zoool. expend as above 32ol. for purpoſes 


of luxury, &c. and if the neceſſary expen- 


diture 
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diture for his family be Zool. and it cannot 
be much leſs, the ſum total of his expences 
muſt be 63ol. per annum. In order to' ſup- 
port this expenditure, his capital muft pro- 
duce him at the rate of 23]. per cent. per 
annum, Let him deduct from his annual 
charges, as the Engliſhman does, the ſuper- 
fluous expence of 320l. and apply it to the 
payment of intereſt for ſuch a ſum as it will 
procure, 7. e. 5 300l. he will now have a ca- 
pital of 8300], to work on; his annual ex- 
pences now, for houſe-keeping and the in- 


tereſt of the ſum borrowed, remaining as be- 


fore 6201. he may, this year, be content to 
diminiſn his profits 13 per cent. per annum, 
and yet, with the remaining profit of 10 per 
cent. may lay by, in addition to his capital, 
a ſum of 200l, annually. Is it to be won- 
dered at, then, that while the Engliſhman 
purſues this ceconomical ſyſtem, which the 
Iriſhman rejects, the Engliſh manufacturer un- 


derſells us in our own markets? 


It way be objected to this plan of cœco— 
nomy, that it would be difficult, or imprac- 


ticable, 


ticable for the manufacturer to borrow a ſum 


of 5300l. It is very doubtful, whether it 


would be ſo difficult or impracticable to 
borrow, if the borrower were known to be 
a man of probity, one that lived within mo- 


derate bounds, had a property of 3oool. and 


was aſhduous to encreaſe it by an induſtrious 
purſuit of his buſineſs. The public papers 
every day abound with advertiſements, offering 
conſiderable ſums to be lent on good perſonal 
ſecurity, and it would be difficult to find 
better perſonal ſecurity than that of him who, 
with a conſiderable capital of his own, is 
ſteadily, and aſſiduouſly proſecuting a lucrative 
manufacture. : 


But, whatever may be the caſe with re- 
ſpect to the loan, nothing can be more cer- 
tain, than that ſuch a man may obtain credit for 
very nearly this ſum, if his character and 


conduct be ſuch as we have mentioned; 


while, if he lives up to the rack produce of 
his capital, and appears to be addicted to ex- 
pence, his difficulty in obtaining credit will 


encreaſe with his want of it. On the whole, 
F therefore, 
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therefore, it may be ſafely inferred, that habits of 
temperance and induſtry, in a manufacturing 
country, not only produce, ultimately, an acs 
tual encreaſe of capital; but by eſtabliſhing 
private credit, produce a preſent and very con- 
ſiderable encreaſe of it ;—for credit is capital.“ 


It is certain, that capital is very frequently 
conſidered as deticient, from the inertneſs of 
thoſe in whoſe hands it is; at leaſt, the ef- 
feet of capital may be encreaſed to a degree 
which would not at firſt be believed, by 
encreafing its circulation. Hence it is, that 
the effect of capital has been very properly 
ſaid to be like the momentum of a falling body, 
not proportioned to the quantity, or mals, 
merely, but to the maſs multiplied into the 
velocity. Whatever tends, therefore, to give a 
- ſpring to commercial activity, ſo far from 
rendering more capital " neceſſary, as is more 
generally believed, makes a leſs capital pro- 
duce aa equal effect. Hence it follows, that 
ſo long as the want of capital ſhall exiſt in 
Ireland 


* 3 Smith's chapter «Of money as part of Rock.” 
Vol. 1, 28 I, 


Ireland, thoſe manufactures in which a quick 
revolution of ſtock is practicable, ſhould be 
preferred to others. 


Skill, we have ſaid, is equally neceſſary as 
capital, to work up the materials of manu- 
facture. The great advantage that they who 
have been long in the poſſeſſion of a manu- 
facture, and who have invented machinery 
for the performance of its different operati- 
ons, poſſeſs over thoſe, who have but recently 
undertaken it, and have not yet learned, or 
adopted its improvements, are ſufficiently ob- 
vious, and are ſtrong proofs how neceſſary 


| ſkill is to ſucceſs. But ſo far is it from 
being true, that the higheſt degree of ſkill 
is neceſſary to the ſucceſs of a beginning ma- 


nufacturer, that it is impoſſible it ſhould be 


poſſeſſed. No knowledge of the theory of 


a manufacture, however extenſive and perfect, 
can conſtitute, or confer, this ſkill. Theory 
may, indeed, facilitate the acquiſition of it, 
but it is not the thing itſelf. This muſt be 
acquired by the workman from practice, re- 


gulated by the beſt rules; and the longer 
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this practice is continued, and the more li- 
mited is the object on which it operates, the 
more perf-& will that {kill become. Hence it 
is, that this diviſion of labour is fo beneficial 
to manuficturess By limiting the workman 
to a ſingle operation, his practice in that ope- 
ration is increaſed ; he acquires in it the 
higheſt degree of ſkill, and is led to deviſe 
methods by which his labour 1s facilitated, 


or abridged. Want of capital impedes the 


acquiſition of this ſkill, by making it neceſ- 
farv for the poor employer to occupy his 
workren in various and oppoſite operations. 


It is, perhaps, in this that the manufactures 


of ireland are moſt deficient. The iron ma- 
nufacture, in its fiver branches, affords nu- 


merous and glaring inſtances. The woollen 


manufacture, too, abounds with them. Eng- 


land, from her long experience, her more ex- 
tenſive capital, and the more attentive induſtry 
of her people, ſtands, with reſpect to ſkill, far 
before Ireland. The invention of machinery 


_ conſtitutes part of her ſkill, and the general 


adoption of it marks her wiſdom. Our ma— 
nufactures, being of younger growth, are yet 


ſtrangers 


' ſtrangers to many of her improvements. It 
is an encouraging reflection, however, that 
theſe are, with a little care and docility, at- 
tainable. It has been generally believed, that 
there is among the Iriſh workmen an un- 
conquerable averſion to the adoption of ma- 
chinery. That they are generally adverſe to it, 
from the opinion which muſt always pre- 
vail among uninformed men, namely, that it 
tends to deprive them of employment by 
abridging labour, is true; but it is not true 
that Iriſnmen are more adverſe to thoſe im- 
provements than the workmen of any other 
country, even of England itſelf. This is 
proved by the fact, that many of thoſe modes 
of abridging labour have been already adopt- 
ed by them. The cotton manufacture parti- 
cularly has been benelited by their adoption; 
and it is remarkable, that in that very ma- 
nufacture the introduction of machinery, in 
certain caſes, has been followed in England 
by much tumult, and reſiſted, ſometimes 
ſucceſsfully, by the workmen, An in— 
ſtance of this is indeed viſible at Mancheſter, 
jn the ruins of a very extenſive factory, 

which 


which was built for the purpoſe of weaving 
cotton by machinery. It was no ſooner completed 
than the weavers aſſembled and burned it to 
the ground, from the common fear that if 
it ſucceeded, the demand for their labour 
would be diminiſhed. This inſtance of out- 
rage in the Mancheſter weavers was much 
more flagrant, and much more unjuſitfiable, 
than any thing of the kind which has occur- 
red in Ireland ; for the Mancheſter people had 
already experienced the effects of Arkwright's 
machinery to be in the higheſt degree bene- 
ficial to them. It had already extended the 
cotton manufacture ſo widely, that though, 
by the aid of machinery, one perſon could 
perform what uſed to employ forty, yet the 
demand for hands encreaſed in ſuch a pro- 
portion that the town could not furnith a 
ſupply. Many of the operations were com- 
mitted to children; numbers of workmen 
came from Cheſhire, and it was computed, 
that, at that time, there were 10,000 Iriſh- 
men employed in Mancheſter. 


From 
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From theſe obſervations it ſeems to follow, 


that however deficient Ireland may be in ca- 
pital when compared with Great Britain, ſhe 
yet poſſeſſes enough to qualify her for greater 
exertions in manufacture than ſhe has yet 
made. It cannot, however, be denied, that 


for any very extenſive efforts in that way which 


require great ſtock, ſhe is as yet unqualt- 
fied. , When greater capital ſhall be employed 
in manufacture in Ireland, or ' ſomething tan- 
tamount to an encreaſe of capital ſhall take 
place in conſequence of the increaſed im- 
pulſes of commercial vigour ; when the ma» 
nufacturers ſhall learn to imitate the forbear- 
ance, temperance, and induſtry of their bre- 
thren in Great Britain, and become afliduous 
rather to encreaſe than to enjoy their capital; 


then, and not till then, will Ireland be fitted 


for thoſe manufactures which require great 
wealth ; the ſkill of the workman will then 


be improved; machinery will be more culti- 
vated, and the diviſion of labour more at- 
Until theſe deſirable events take 


tended to. 


? 


place, the ſimpleſt manufactures, and thoſe 


which 


72 
which need leaſt capital, ſeem to be moſt 
eligible for Ireland. 


Induſtry has been reckoned among the ne- 
ceſſaries for enabling a nation to work up its 
raw materials. It is certainly the moſt eſſen- 
tial requiſite, not for one or two particular 
fabrics, but for enabling a country to thrive 
in any manufacture whatſoever. There 
are ſome manufactures which need but little 
capital ; there are others which require but lit- 
tle ſkill; but there are none which can be 
ſucceſsfully cultivated without induſtry. Whe- 
ther, therefore, the charge ſo generally made, 
againſt the Iriſh workman, of being greatly 
deficient in this quality, be well or ill-found- 
ed, it 1s not very neceſſary here to enquire, 
as the charge, if true, would rather tend to 
diſcourage generally all attempts at manufac- 
ture, than the purſuit of any ſpecific one 
which particular circumſtances might recom- 
mend. e 


It may be obſerved, however, that even if 
the 


13 
the imputation be well-founded, the Iriſh- 
man appears to be rather unfortunate thau 
in fault. He is in many caſes idle from the 
neceſlary operation of cauſes, which would 
have made the workman of any other coun- 
try equally. idle. He has not, as was well 
obſerved by a reſpectable old man, now no 
more*, a greater portion of original fin in his 
compoſition, than the workman of other coun- 
tries. He has contracted a habit of idleneſs, in 
many inſtances from being frequently kept idle, 
by the want of demand for the goods on which he 
is employed, or by the poverty of his employ- 
er. The depreſſion of our manufactures, by 
commercial reſtraints, for a long time de- 
prived our people of the means of induſtry ; 
and idleneſs, impoſed for a time by neceſſity, 
is ſoon indulged from inclination. When an 
Iriſh manufacturer has always had conſtant 
employment, for which he has been well paid, 
he is found to be as induſtrious as the wea- 
ver of Yorkſhire and Mancheſter, or the 
ſmith of Sheffield. 
| 2 SECTION 


* The late Mr. Travers Hartley. 
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SECTION VL 


Of the Home and Forticn MARKET. 


Superior Advantages of pi ing the Fme-market— 
Quick and certain Returns—fnowled ge of the 
Demand—Prauds not fo eafily prafticel—Expe- 
rience ſhews the Home-market eſſential to the ſuc- 
ceſs of a Manufafture—Fvery Manufatturing 
State has highly valued it—Home-market alone 
will not ſuffice to extend a Manufattlure—1n- 
Rance the Wollen Manufacture in Ireland—Confi- 
ning to the Home Conſumption prevents Capital 
from being embarked—reſftrains Enterpriſe—Fo- 

reign Market fhould be open to a Manufacture, 
th? the Object were but to ſupply the Home 
Conſumption. —Of the Foreign Markets —the near- 
eſt are the beſt—and why 2—Great Britain, there- 
fore, the beſt Foreigy Market for Ireland—Lit-_ 
tle dan ger 4 Great Britain from opening her 
Market to Ireland—Propofitions of 1785. 


Thar the poſſeſſion of the home-market 
for any manufacture, is a circumſtance which 
ſhould ſtrongly recommend it to adoption, 

Se ſcarcely 


15 


ſcarcely can be Coubted. There are ſo many 
advantages attached to this, which are not to 
be had from a foreign market, that they can- 


not for a moment be compared ; and theſe 


advantages are preciſely of that kind, of which 


a beginning manufacture ſtands moſt in need. 
Among the firſt is, the poſſibility of having a 
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quick return of ſtock, a circumſtance which 


we have mentioned above, as being tanta- 


mount to an encreaſe of capital, when that capital 


is to be employed in a foreign market whence the 


returns are neceſſarily more flow. When a 
capital 1s engaged in the home-market, the 
manufacturer may calculate with tolerable pre- 
cifion, the time of its return, and by taking 
his meaſures accordingly, may derive as much 
benefit ſrom this knowledge, as from a dou- 
bling of his capital in any other trade. He 
has, too, at home, a much greater certainty 
of payment, . becauſe he has the debtor more 
in his power, and knows with more cer- 
tainty and accuracy the means of enforcing 
his demands : and what is of more import- 


ance, he is better able to learn the charac— 


ter of thoſe with whom he deals, and of 


courſe 


{ 
) 


courſe runs much leſs hazard than in a fo» 


reign market. 


In the home-market, the manufacturer finds 
it more eaſy to form connections, than in a 
foreign one; and he enjoys, what in every 
manufacture is of the utmoſt conſequence, a 
knowledge of the quantity of demand for his 
particular kind of goods, by which-he is ena- 


bled to avoid overſtocking the market, and 


finking his capital in unſaleable ſtock. 


No manufacture can reaſonably expect to 
ſupply a foreign market, until it has firſt be- 
come able to ſupply the home conſumption ;_ 
for it 1s the experience acquired by the ſup- 


ply of this Jatter, which qualifies for ſupply- 
ing the foreign demand. In the commence- 


ment of every manufacture, much muſt be 
made of a very inferior quality. At home 


theſe imperfect productions may be conſumed 


without loſs to the manufacturer, by his work- 


men, his friends, dependants, &c. &c. which, 


if they were ſent to a foreign market, where 


the character of the fabric was not yet 


eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed, would for ever preclude a hope 
of its ſucceſs, by imprefling the public mind 
with a belief of its being generally fraudu- 
lent or imperfect. Iriſh manufactures have 
ſuffered much by theſe premature eſſays at 
foreign trade, made 'when foreign trade was 
recently opened to us. The character of the 
country has been injured by them, and it has 
been ſaid, that the quality of the goods then 
exported ſhews it to be a characteriſtic of the 
Iriſh manufacturer to ſacrifice honeſty and fu- 
ture intereſt, to ſecure preſent profit ; while, 
in truth, the errors which were committed at 
that time, were ſuch as muſt always happen 
when greedy attempts are made at; foreign 
trade, before the way is fairly opened to it 
through the home-market. No frauds can be 
committed, or at leaſt none to any conſide- 
rable extent, in goods which are to be con- 
ſumed at the manufacturer's door, becauſe if 


frauds were attempted, the purchaſer had the 3 


ready remedy of throwing back the goods on the 
maker: hence it becomes neceſſary, in order to 
prevent immediate loſs, to attend to the qua- 
lity of the goods made; and the habit of ho- 

neſt 


neſt attention, once formed, is permanent, and 
will operate in every inſtance, whether goods 


be made for a foreign, or the domeſtic mar— 
ket. ; | 


Our reafonings on this ſubject have the 
ſtrong corroboration of experience to ſupport 
them; for it will probably be impoffible in 
the whole hiſtory of commerce or manufactures 
to produce a ſingle inſtance of a manufac- 
ture having attained maturity and got poſleſ- 
ſion of a foreign market, before it had been 
cheriſhed by the home market. Of any manu- 
facture, then, to which we cannot give the 
neceſſary aid of home conſumption, it will be 
idle to hope the proſperity. It is in every 
point of view ineligible, and it would be the 
idiotiſm of legiſlation, to prop it by public 
aids. ü 


The importance of poſſeſſing the home mar— 
ket has been very generally underſtood, and 
in moſt countries very carefully attended to. 
Generally, manufacturing ſtates have given a 
monopoly of it to their own people, by means 
of prohibitory, or, at leaſt, very high duties 


On 
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on the manufactures of the ſame kind from 
other countries. Whether this policy be wiſe, 
has been diſputed long and often. What ap- 
| pears to be the reſult, on comparing the ar- 
guments on both ſides, we have already touch- 
ed upon, and we ſhall detail more at large 
when we come to conſider what may be the 
beſt means of promoting manufactures. 


The poſſeſſion of the home-market, we have 
ſeen, appears to be eſſential to the ſucceſs of 
a new manufacture. This gives it ſtrength to 
ſupport itſelf, and ſurmount thoſe difficulties 
which muſt always ariſe from inexperience, 
from want of ſkill, and want of capital. But 
the home-market is only preparatory to the 
export, without which, a manufacture can ne- 
ver reach to any degree of eminence—nay, 
without which, it can never be commenſurate 
to even domeſtic conſumption. This has been 
exemplitied in the woollen manufacture of 
Ireland for a century back; for tho? it 
was in a thriving way when at the end of the 
laſt century Great Britain prohibited the ex- 
port, yet, inſtead of continuing to enereaſe 
- until 


employment of a number of large capitals. 
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until it became equal to the ſupply of the 


home-market, it gradually dwindled into in- 
ſignificance. And this is natural; for by pre- 


venting export, you take away the ſpring which 


gives energy to the manufacturer, and de- 
prive him of the reſource to which he recurs 
under the preſſure of damp or diſappoint- 
ment in the home trade. In a word, you 
ſtrip manufactures of their beſt prop, Com- 
merce; and by confining the induſtry and 
enterpriſe of the manufacturer, within a ſpace 
ſo circumſcribed, you weaken the exertion of 
both—The elaſticity of a ſpring cannot operate 


where there is no room for expanſion, 


The reſtriction of manufactures to the home 
market, is injurious in another way. If the 
manufacture be confined in a few hands, it is 
injured, becauſe, in that caſe, thoſe few enjoy 
a monopoly of it; and if it be divided among 
a conſiderable number, while there is no mar- 
ket but the domeſtic one for a vent, each of 
theſe can employ in it but a ſmall capital, 
becauſe the home demand 1s unequal to the 


The 
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The miſchiefs that reſult in either caſe are 
obvious. It is certainly true, that a manu- 
facture can never find its way in any conſi— 
derable quantities to a foreign market, until 
it has attained ſuch a degree of ſtrength and 
perfection, as to procure for it an extenſive 
demand at home; and yet, from what we 
have ſaid above, it appears neceſſary to its 
encreaſe and ſucceſs, that the foreign market 
ſhould be open to it, even at its earlieſt ſtages. 
For it is the poſſibility of vending a ſurplus 
abroad, if the home-market ſhould fail, that 
prompts the manufacturer to make any con- 
ſiderable exertions, and it is by ſuch exer- 
tions only, that manufactures can be much 
advanced. While they are carried on by only a 
ſmall capital, and on a narrow ſcale, the di- 
viſion of labour, the great engine of manu- 
| factures, cannot take place to any conſidera- 
ble degree. As only few hands can be em- 
ployed, each will be obliged to engage ſuc- 
ceſſively in various operations, and of courſe 
he will attain ſkill in none. 


It becomes eſſential, therefore, that the 
G manufacturer 
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manufacturer be permitted at leaſt to aim at 
the foreign market, though the object be merely 
to procure a ſupply at home ; as in the purſuits of 
ambition, of ſcience, or of pleaſure, our original 
aims ſtretch far beyond our final acquiſitions. 
Thoſe, therefore, who perſuade us that induſtry 


| ſhould exert itſelfon objects within its reach, with- 


out diſtracting its attention by looking for a wider 


field than it is able to occupy, ſeem to know 


little of the principle by which induſtry is 
put in motion. Their counſels may direct 
the workman in the diſcharge of a given 
ſtock, but they are unfitted to govern that ſpirit 


which widens the ſphere of human action, and 


provides occupation, not for individuals but 
for a nation. 


As that manufacture is more eligible 
which may be vended at a foreign mar- 


ket, than that which is confined to one merely 
domeſtic ; ; fo is it more ſtrongly recom- 


mended by the poſſeſſion of a near market 
among thoſe which are foreign, than by 
that of one more diſtant and unſafe. The 
reſource of a foreign market, we have ſeen, 
encourages the manufacturer to exertion ; his 


encouragement will be ſo much greater as this 


reſource 
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reſource is likely to be more certain and lu- 
erative. Hence it is, that to Ireland the Engliſh 
market 1s better than any other foreign one; and 
where a manufacture is admitted to it, and 
is able to ſtand a competition, it 18 found to 
derive the utmoſt benefit which can be hoped 
from a foreign market. The linen manufac- 
ture, but for this, would never have reached 
its preſent importance, not even if there were 
other markets open to it, in which as much, or 
more, goods might be diſpoſed of. The reaſon 
is obvious; it is becauſe our commerce 
with England poſſeſſes the great effenti- 
als that conſtitute a good market, quick re- 
turns, and certain folvency. If goods be ſent 
to a diſtant country, a long time muſt neceſ- 
farily elapſe before the manufacturer receives 
a return, and during the interval, he cannot, 
with ſo much certainty, reckon on being paid, 
even at the expiration of this period. A 
poor country, like Ireland, is not equal to 
this credit and hazard; an individual manu- 
facturer, without very large capital, could not 
truſt himſelf in ſuch a market. 


The folly of thoſe who endeavour to depre- 
ciate the adyantages which Ireland enjoys from 
G 2 admiſſion 


; * . 
1 


admiſſion to the Britiſh market, in thoſe in- 
ſtances in which it is open to her, is from 
theſe confiderations, ſufficiently obvious. Thoſe 
advantages are certainly of very conſiderable 
importance, and it ſhould be the object of 
him who profeſſes himſelf a friend to Ireland, 
to procure their extenſion by - inducing Great 
Britain to open her markets to us more generally. 
If this can be done by conciliating means, let 
them be tried ; but between countries con- 
nected as Great Britain and Ireland are, vex- 


atious, or hoſtile meaſures, might, perhaps, only 


= widen our excluſion. Yet, it is not meant to 
| ſay, that the admiſſion of thoſe very few of 
1 | . | | . . 

4 our manufactures which Great Britain does 


1 admit, is purely eleemoſynary—a meaſure 
q of her mere benevolence to us, from which 
ſhe derives no advantage. No national mea- 
ſure, perhaps, is, at any time, the reſult of 
pure generoſity, or good will ; ſelf intereſt is, 
among nations certainly, the great moving prin- 
ciple; and it would be ealy to ſhew, that 
Great Britain, in admitting even that manu- 
facture, of which the admiſſion is moſt ad- 
vantageous to us, our linen, ſecures to her- 
ſelf very important benefits. But though this 
be true, it does not follow that ſhe might 


not 
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not be provoked to exclude, perhaps, thoſe 
manufactures, by the admiſſion of which, ſhe 
is moſt benefited, Nations, though they are, 
perhaps, never generous, are oſten vindictive, 
and it is not impoſfible, that a vexatious 
meaſure, taken up on one ſide to enforce con- 
ceſſion might not produce a meaſure of reta- 
liation on the other, injurious to both coun- 
tries, and perhaps peculiarly ſo to her that 
adopts it. 


It is certain, that if the Britiſh ports were 
entirely thrown open to the manufactures 
of Ireland, but a very ſmall quantity of 
them would, for a great length of time, find 
demand in England. In almoſt every manu- 
facture of national importance ſhe far out- 
ſtrips us, by her long experience, her capital, 
her ſkill, and induſtry. Little injury, there- 
fore, could reſult to her, while Ireland would 
derive moſt important advantages from this 
liberty, not becauſe ſhe could diſpoſe of her 
manufactures there to any great amount, but 
becauſe there would be an object ſet up for 
hope and emulation to purſue —ſpirit would 
be given to enterprize, and activity to in- 
duſtry. N 
The 


36 


The propoſitions preſented by Mr. Orde in 
1785, as a foundation for a commercial ſettle- 
ment between the two countries, ſeem to have 
reſted on this principle, If the changes which 
were afterwards made in thoſe propoſitions 
were ſuch as would endanger, or ſacrifice thoſe 


more important benefits, the political indepen- 
dence and free conſtitution of the country, to re- 
ject them was, undoubtedly, wiſe ; for the only 
ſure foundation of commercial proſperity is 
national independence and civil liberty. But 
if thoſe changes were not of that fatal kind, 
and were conſiſtent with, and promotive of 
this great principle, it is devoutly to be la- 
mented that they miſcarried. Nothing could 
ſo much have contributed to call forth the 
exertions of the country; nothing could ſo 
quickly have given intelligence and induſtry 
to our manufacturers, or excited among them 
that ſpirit of emulation in which, unhappily, 
they are at preſent deficient, as the poſſeſſion, 
or the poſlibility ot poſſeſſing, the Britiſh mar- 
ket, 
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Of the ManvuracTures which greatly encreaſe 
the Value of the Prime Materials. 


The importance of thoſe manufactures ſhewn by con- 
fidering how what is added to the value of the raw 
materials by manufacture, is diſpoſed of —It goes 
in three ways—Conſumption—Reparirs—Encreaſe of 
Capital Further Advantages of thoſe manufattures 
that greatly enhance the value of the primum in 
Ireland particularly. . | 


Tur next object of conſideration is how 
far a manufacture is made eligible by adding 
greatly to the value of the materials. It is 
evident, in the firſt inſtance, that whatever 
is added by the manufacture to the value of 
the primum, is ſo much added to the ſtock of 
national wealth; whether this addition is to 
be laid by to enereaſe capital, or is devo- 


ted to immediate confumption. It is plain, 
too, that of this addition ſo made to the 
wealth of the nation, a conſiderable part will 
neceſſarily be laid aſide to enereaſe capital, 
for the whole will be diſpoſed of in three 


ways; 
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ways“; one will be diſpoſed of in the pay - 
ment of the labour by which it was pro- 


duced, and this may be conſidered as ſet 


apart for conſumption ; another, will be em- 
ployed in erecting new, or repairing old, ma- 
chinery, fixtures or implements, neceſſary in 
the manufacture; this may be conſidered as a 
fixed capital; the remainder goes to What is 
properly called the capital, or rather the cir- 
culating capital of the country. But if the 
manufacture be carried on by machinery, then 


that part of the encreaſed value of the mate- 


rials which, in the other caſe, goes for the 
remuneration of labour, will be very ſmall, 
compared with the remainder; in which caſe, 
the fixed and circulating capital of the coun- 
try receives ſo much the more encreaſe, 


Hence it appears, that ſuch a manufacture 
muſt be much more eligible for a country, 
than one in which the raw material conſti- 
tutes a great part of the value of the manu- 


factured goods, and of which all the opera- 


tions are carried on by hand labour. For a 
poor country particularly, ſach a manufacture 
is to be choſen, becauſe in the firſt inſtance, 
7 it 
» See Smith, vol. i. page 275. 
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it requires leaſt capital to be ſunk in mate- 
rials, and in the ſecond, it tends ſooneſt to 
- relieve its poverty by creating a capital. 


It is true indeed, that in ſuch manufac- 
tures, tho? the value of the materials be little, yet 
the expence of machinery is very conſidera- 
ble. It deſerves to be remembered, however, 
that this expence, it can once be ſuſtained, 
is very quickly repaid by the ſuperior pro- 
fits of the manufacture, and at all times a ca- 
pital ſunk in machinery, is employed in the 
moſt ſure and productive way. Even a poor 
country, therefore, may find its intereſt in 
ſinking its capital in this way, by which ſuch 
creative powers are given to induſtry, in which 
ſo little hazard is run, and which will ſo 
ſoon repay the expence which it at firſt 
occaſions. | 172 


In many of our manufactures it has been 
found, that their progreſs is retarded by the 
higher wages claimed by the Iriſh workmen, 
than is paid to artificers of the ſame deſcrip. 
tion in England. This high price of wages it 
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go 
has been found impoſſible to diminiſh, be- 
cauſe high as it is, it appears the workman 
cannot ſubſiſt upon leſs. Tho' it may appear 
ſtrange at firſt view, that higher wages are 
neceſſary to the Iriſh workman, than to the 
Engliſh, it will ceaſe to do ſo, when it is re- 
membered, that the workman in England en- 
joys a perpetuity of employment, and that too 
in preciſely the ſame branch. In Ireland the 
workman frequently cannot get employment 
for three-fourths of his time, in ſome inſtan- 
ces not for two-thirds, yet he muſt have ſub- 
ſiſtence throughout the whole of it, It be- 
comes neceſſary, therefore, for him to charge 
high for his work when he labours, becauſe 
he muſt charge upon the time of labour the 
expences of the time of idleneſs. This evil, 
among many others, makes the adoption of 
machinery peculiarly neceſſary for Ireland; 
for if a manufacturer finds himſelf unable to 
keep his work going forward, the ceſlation of 
his machinery induces no ſubſequent riſe in 
the price of his goods; while the idleneſs of 
his workman muſt be compenſated for, by 
higher payment when he is ſet to work. The 
remedying of this evil, which prevents our 
8 goods 
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goods from being brought to market as cheap 
as thoſe of other countries, where workmen 
being kept conſtantly employed, work on more 
reaſonable terms, ſeems to deſerve peculiar at- 
tention. So far as machinery may be ſubſti- 
tuted for manual labour, it affords this re- 
medy ; and, therefore, thoſe manufactures which 
admit machinery in its fulleſt extent, un- 


.  doubtedly deſerve a preference in our eſtima- 
tion. 
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SECTION VIII. 


Of MANUFACTURES already in part eftabliſhed, 


 Diggiculties of giving a new direction to Induſtry— 
The Legiſlature can inſtitute new Manufattures 
 oaly by carrying them on under the direction of 
puble Officers, or, by Bounties to private Indivi- 
dual Dangers of each method—T his does not 
prove that Encouragement to Manufactures already 
begun, may mot be uf eful— And why—=To what 
ponts the affiſtance of Government ſhould be ap- 
plied—Why this offi ance not liable to the objec- 
tion made againſt Government originally inflituting 
any particular Manufafture—Manufaftures not en- 


titled to Encouragement in proportion to the time 


they have been  Ehabliſhedoinftance: 
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Oe all the duties which lean on the Go- 


vernment of a country, there is none, per- 
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haps, ſo difficult, as that of giving a new 
direction to the induſtry of a people, where 
change of circumſtances makes the attempt 
neceſſary. There is, in the firſt inſtance, the 
utmoſt danger that a government may mit+ 
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venient circumſtances would. naturally turn 
the tide of public exertion 4 and even if they 
determined aright in this nice criſis, it is not 
leſs diffcult to effect what they ſee ought to 
be done. Though the end be right, the 
means of attaining it, may, in this caſe, be ex- 


tremely wrong. A ſtateſman is never more 
prone to error than when he becomes a ma- 
nufacturer. lt is. for this reaſon, that manufac- 
tures, which, like thoſe of Spain, are carried on 
under the immediate management and protec- 
tion of the crown, have ſcarcely ever proſ- 
pered ; and, it is from the ſame cauſe, that 
among ourſelves manufactures ſet up from the 
moſt liberal and patriotic motives, by gentle- 
men of large fortune, and carried on under 
their immediate controul, have been hitherto 
but little ſucceſsful. From theſe facts, it is 
ealy to infer, that generally it is more wiſe in 
a legiſlature to aſſiſt and protect private induſ- 
try in thoſe purſuits which it has ſtruck out 
for itſelf, than to attempt to force its courſe 
by the eſtabliſhment of perfectly new manu- 
factures. Hence it appears that ceteris paribus 
a manufacture in ſome degree eſtabliſhed, has 
| a much 
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a much fironger claim to the ſupport of 4 
government, than one which has not been yet 
inſtituted ; that is, ſuch a mannfacture is more 
eligible for a country, chooſing among manu- 
factures thoſe which ſhe will adopt. 


Government cannot indeed introduce a new 
manufacture, unleſs in one or other of theſe 
ways; they muſt either eſtabliſh factories, 
under the immediate inſpection of officers ap- 
pointed by the ſtate —or they muſt offer ſuch 
bounties to individuals as will induce | them 
to engage in the new undertaking without 
any dependence on its future or ultimate ſue- 
ceſs. If they adopt the firſt mode, they will 
only try again what has already been tried, 
in a variety of inſtances, in Spain and in other 
countries, and always without ſucceſs ; and, if 
they refort to the ſcheme of bounties, they 
may indeed procure a few adventurers to en- 
gage in the manufacture, but as the bounty 
was the only motive for which they entered 
into the buſineſs, they will proſecute the job 
with no other view. While they are paid by 
| the public, they will work for the public, 


and 
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and they will endeavour in every inſtance, - to 
make the public pay as dearly as poflible. 
But if the prop of bounty be once removed, 
the manufacture falls to the ground, and the 
only effect which remains of the ſums which 
have been expended, is, that they have efta- 
bliſhed a bar againſt the natural introduction 
of that manufacture in future, by impreſſing 
the public mind with the idea, that this ma- 
nufacture has been already tried, and failed. 


Theſe obſervations, however, furniſh no ar- 
gument againſt the poſitive encouragement of 
government to manufactures in which the pub- 
lic had already engaged, and which they were 
proſecuting with progreſſive, tho? tardy, ſteps. 
The individual who had embarked his own 
capital in the purſuit, had undoubtedly done 
ſo in the hope, that the manufacture would 
ſacceed, and reward his hazard and his la- 
bour with profit. His opinion on this point, 
is the ſureſt poſſible guide to that of the le- 
| giſlator, and affords realonable ground to be- 
lieve, that the manufacture is practicable and 
profitable. 


1f from the impediments which always block 


up 
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up the way againſt an infant manufacture, 
the individual labours under preſent difficul- 
ties, which he combats in the idea that per- 
ſeverance and induſtry may overcome them, 
though at a diſtant time; here is the modus 


vindice dignus in which the public aid ſhould be 


brought to aſliſt private exertion. Such aid 
will not make the individual relax his efforts, 
and reſt on the ſtaff which is only held forth 
to help him out of difficulty; he will, on the 
contrary, avail himſelf of this affiſtance to acce- 
lerate his advances towards the goal he aims 
at, and by this aſſiſtance may probably reach 
what without it he might never have attained 
however ſanguine had been his hopes. 


Nor will this be, as it has been called, 


forcing induſtry to waſte itſelf on objects 


which were not fitted by nature for its exer- 
tion; it will only be aſſiſting induſtry in ope- 
rations in which it had already engaged, and 
accelerating its victory over difficulties which 
it might indeed have at laſt overcome of it- 
ſelf, but which it was for the public good 
ſhould be overcome ſpeedily. Among thoſe 


difficulties 
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difficulties we may reckon as the principal, 
want of ſkill in the various operations of the 
manufacture, and exiſting habits in thoſe em- 
ployed in it, adverſe or foreign to thoſe which 
the nature of it required. There is another 
_ difficulty—a want of capital in thoſe who make 
the firſt eſſays in the manufacture to purchaſe 
proper neceſſuries or machinery; for in a fabric 
ariſing of itſelf, thoſe are always made by the 
poorer people.. Thoſe are impediments of that 
kind which government may find it neceſſary to 
aſſiſt individuals in ſurmounting particularly in 
a poor country, in one not generally verſed in 
manutactures, or far advanced in the improve- 
ments of ſociety. 


The arguments which have been uſed to ſhew 
the impolicy of government interfering in manu- 
factures, will not be found to apply, with much 
force, to this caſe. If the queſtion were to intro- 
duce habits of induſtry, and uſeful arts among a 
tribe of ſavages, it would be a futile objec- 
tion to ſay, that © induſtry ſhould be -left to 
find its own objects.” It would be abſurd to 
alledge, that the humanity which furniſhed 

H them 


them with utenſils of iron for thoſe of ſtone, 
or rewarded and encouraged the uſe of them 
when a difinclination to uſe them ex- 
iſted from prejudice, was waſting its Tabour, 
becauſe as people became qualified to make a 
profitable uſe of the means of induſtry, the 
ſagacity of private intereſt would find out the 
beſt modes of effecting the acquiſition. The 
anſwer to ſuch objections would be eaſy; 
““ that inertneſs was the leading feature in the 
ſavage character that to ſtimulate the rude race 
by rewards to uſeful exertion, and to furniſh them 
with eaſy means of uſeful acquiſition, would 
undoubtedly haſten deſired improvements, and 
that to wait for induſtry and civilization to 
ariſe of themſelves would be to leave them in 
their preſent ſtate for centuries longer.” Such 
_ reaſoning applies to any people, ſo far as they 
are backward in arts and induſtry, as well as 
to the ſavage tribe ; for they labour under the 
fame diſadvantages, but in a leſs degree. Ig- 
norance of improvements known in other 
countries is ſo far barbariſm, and diſinclina- 
tion to adopt thoſe improvements when known, 
is a ſtill more prominent mark of a barbarous 


people. 


It 
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It is not only uſeful, therefore, that govern- 
ment ſhould aſſiſt individuals in ſurmounting 
thoſe difficulties . which impede a new and 
profitable manufacture, but it may be wiſe 
and neceſlary in a government /ametimes to 
originate manufactures themſelves, namely, when 
thoſe manufactures are ſuch as are eſſential to 
the improvement and well being of the coun- 
try, and are not likely to be originated un- 
leſs by the excitement of public encouragement. 
In doing this, however, there is always much 
hazard of defeat, and therefore, it ſhould never 
be attempted but in caſes of neceflity, ſuch as 
we have mentioned. In ordinary caſes it is 
wiſdom to ſelect, for encouragement, manufac- 
| tures already fomewhat advanced, but yet la- 
bouring under difficulties, rather than ſet new 
ones on foot. 


Though a manufacture whieh has been for 
ſome time eſtabliſhed deſerves a preference be- 
fore that which has not yet been attempted, 
when the object is, to chooſe among ma- 
nufactures thoſe that are beſt fitted for a coun- 
try; yet it is not to be underſtood, that the 
12 longer 
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longer a manufacture has been eſtabliſhed, the 


more ſtrongly it is recommended to public 
favour. On the contrary, when the manufac- 
ture has received public encouragement for a 
certain length of time, and yet has made no 
very conſiderable progreſs—when after having 
received ſuch a degree of care and culture as 
ſhould have brought it to maturity, it yet re- 


mains in the weakneſs of infancy, it is high 
time to leave it to its fate, and divert toward 


it no longer that aſſiſtance which might be 
given with more effect to other objects. 
To continue public aid to ſuch a manufac- 
ture would be really forcing the induſtry of 
the public to waſte itſelf in purſuits leſs profitable 


than thoſe to which it would tend if left to its 


own direction. 


If a manufacture, after having received aid 


by which it has taken root, ſtill continues to 
receive thoſe helps which it needs no longer, 


this alſo is a uſeleſs waſte of public care and 
expenditure ; for after having received ſuch aſ- 
ſiſtance it ought undoubtedly to be left to its own 


energy for its ſupport. That manufacture, there- 


fore, 
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fore, which by the aſſiſtance of public encourages» 
went has attained vigour, as well as that, 
which, after long enjoying public protection, 
yet continues unable to ſupport itſelf, ought 
both to be manumitted, and left to their own 
ſtrength, At what preciſe period this manu- 
miſſion ſhould take place remains an object for 
enquiry, and may probably be aſcertained by 
conſidering for what purpoſes public aid is 
given. Theſe, we have ſeen, are, to enable the 
manufacturer to overcome the difficulty he 
meets with from want of ſkill in his work- 
men, and from the prevalence of habits adverſe to 
the manufacture; and alſo to remove the impedi- 
ments which ariſe from want of ſufficient capital 
in thoſe who make the firſt eſſays in the manu- 
facture to procure the beſt means of proſecut- 
ing it. But theſe ends are attained, when, by 
publie encouragement ſtimulating private in- 
duſtry, the beſt modes of working have been 
invented, or introduced; when theſe have be- 
come generally known, and generally practiſed ; 
and when individuals poſſeſſing capital have been 
induced, by the advantages held out to them, to 
engage in the manufacture. When a branch 

15 
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thus ſpread among individuals poſſeſſing 
property ſufficient to proſecute it with ſuc- 
ceſs, and carried on by the beſt methods 
which have been adopted in other countries, it 
has already derived from public protection all 
the advantages which public protection can con- 
fer, and if with theſe advantages it be unable 
to make its way, or have already acquired 
ſtrength and ſtability, in either caſe it c 
be left to itſelf. 


If this were the proper place to enter into a diſ- 
euſſion of the ſubject, it would be eaſy to ſhew how 
cloſely theſe remarks" apply to the encou- 
ragement given to the linen manufacture. It 
would be eaſy to ſhew, that extended as it is 
throughout a whole province, carried on ex- 
tenfively by a very great portion of the in- 
habitants of Ireland, and enjoying all the ad- 
vantages that long experience can beſtow, it 18 
no longer the mot proper object for the re- 
gulations of a Board, and the paltry encou- 
ragements of a loom, or a ſpinning wheel. If 
any manufacture can be called an eſtabliſhed 
one, the linen 1s that manufacture, and ſurely, 
thus extended and eſtabliſhed it ſtands 

in 
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in no need of petty premiums, and trivial re- 
gulations; it can ſtand on its own legs, and 
ſhould not monopolize thoſe aids which 
ought to be given to 3 and Weh 
manufactures. 


„dene 
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SECTION N. 
Of the 1NFLUENCE of Munvracrouns on Mo- 


* RALITY, their CONNECTION with AGRICUL- 
TURE, their CONGENIALITY to the S01L, &c. 


Importance of Morality on public Happineſs. The 
Diſtillery an inflance of the miſchiefs which a 
manufacture may produce on the morality of a People. 
Effects of it on the other manufatlures of Ireland. 
— Manufattures carried on in cities and large 
Fattories moſt adverſe to the morals of thoſe engaged 
in them. —lnjuries to manilfactures from the mas 
nufatturer engaging in operations of huſbandry. — 
The only argument in favour of that proftice— 
anſwered—D1iſadvantages of this combination —T hat 
connection of agriculture and manufafture by which 
the extenſion of one extends the other, is uſeful— 
as, where agriculture furniſhes the primum F 4 
manufatture—Su perior advantages of ſuch an one 
above others.—Congemality of a manufacture to 
the country, Sc. aſcertained by the facility with 


which it is inflituted—ſnſtances—Conclufion. 
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N O object ſo well deſerves the care of the 
legiſlature as the morals of its people, becauſe 
on the morality of the nation muſt reſt every 
ſuperſtructure of national proſperity which can 


poſlibly to be permanent. The public weal is con- 
ſtituted 
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ſtituted only by the wealth and happineſs of the 
individuals who compoſe the public ; for tho? 
it be poſſible that a government may extend its 
dominions and encreaſe its wealth, while the 
majority of its people are ſmarting under op- 
preſſion, or piniag in poverty, yet ſuch a ſtate 
cannot be ſaid to be proſperous and happy. 
The governing power, indeed, may be called 
great and ſucceſsful, but the ſtate or nation, 
which is conſtituted by the people, is wretched. 
But it is evident that the wealth and happineſs 
of individuals is generally in proportion to their 
induſtry and their virtue; whatever tends there- 
fore to diminiſh the one or to relax the other, 
muſt be ſo far injurious to the country, and 
inſtead of being encouraged, becauſe it may 
be productive of apparent good in one inſtance, 
for example in revenue, it ought by all means 
to be depreſſed, becauſe it has a general 
| tendency to counteract the public weal, | 
and therefore muſt do on the whole | 
much more evil than good, Hence appears 
the neceſſity there is for a ſtate, in conſidering 
what manufactures it will patronize, to weigh 


their conſequences on morality, and decide 


for thoſe which in this reſpe& have the advan- 


tage. 
A ſiriking 
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A ſtriking example of the miſchiefs which 
may be done by a manufacture tending to de- 
pravate the morals of the people, has been ex- 
hibited for ſeveral years back by the diſtilleries of 
this kingdom. This manufacture by producing ar- 
dent ſpirits in large quantities and at a cheap 
price, has emaſeulated the minds and enervated 
the bodies of the poor of Ireland. It has ſpread 
its poiſon through every quarter of the coun- 
try; it has rendered poverty more miſerable, 
and rendered vice of all kinds more prevalent 
and more ferocious. Of manufactures it has 
been the bane. It has diſinelined and diſabled 
the workman to perform his work either with 
diſpatch or accuracy ; it has made him com- 
bine againſt his employer to extort the means 
of diſſipation, and it has made him idle to 
ſpend them. In a word, it has filled our 
fireets with beggary, riot, and vice, has raiſed 
the prices, and ſpoiled the quality of our goods, 
and made the fertility of our Iſland, infiead of 
a bleſſing, a curſe. What is fiill more fatal, the 
diſeaſe has become inveterate, and has hitherto 
baffled every attempt which has been made to 
repreſs it. It has even been doubted whether 
it 
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it have not ſo infatuated the financial depart- 
ment of our government as to make it difin- 
clined. to its depreſſion; ſo much does it 
augment the revenue by diminiſhing the in- 
duſtry and morals of the country |! 


It is a general opinion, and a very little at- 
tention to a compariſon of the ſtate of manners 
and morals in a large city and in the country, 
Will prove the opinion to be well founded, that 
the aggregation of men into large cities is one 
of the moſt fertile ſources of vice. Without 
endeavouring to account for this, it is ſufficient 
for us to take things as we find them, and 
regulate our conduct accordingly, It will 
follow, then, from the admiſhon of this fact, . 
that thoſe manufactures which neceſſarily con- 
fine the workmen in large cities are leſs eligible 
than thoſe which may be carried on in the 
country. Temperance, application, ſtrength of 
mind, and health of body, are all of them more 
eaſily attained in a village, where the means 
and temptations to debauch and diſhpation are 
few, than in a large city where they abound, 
and where to reſiſt them requires a great degree 


of active virtue, 
| The 
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The ſame arguments which go to prove 
that a manufacture is more injurious to morals 
as it is more neceſſary to its ſucceſs that it be 
carried on in large cities, apply, tho' perhaps 
with ſomewhat leſs force, to thoſe which are 
carried on in large factories. The aſſociating 
of men together in one ſpot, gives the vice 
of every individual an opportunity to ſpread; 
and vice is moſt contagious, It affords al- 
ſo. the beſt opportunities for combination, 
Theſe are the evils which reſult from the 
crowding of workmen together, If women are 
neceſſary to the manufacture, and are admit- 
ted, as they generally are in factories, to mix 
indiſcriminately with the men, the miſchiefs 
are ſtill worſe. In factories, the women are 
univerſally and extremely difſolute, the chil- 
dren catch the immorality of their parents, and 
ſoon reach to high degrees of premature iniquity. 
Can any manufacture be worth fo much? 


Another of thoſe circumſtances which were 
ſaid to recommend a manufacture to public 
protection, was its connection with the agri— 
culture of the country. By this is not meant 


2 connectioy 
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a connection of the operations of manufacture 
with thoſe of huſbandry, or an alternation of 
thoſe operations in the ſame perſon. Than 
this, perhaps nothing is more injurious to in- 
duſtry.——lIt prevents at once the improve- | 
ments both of agriculture and manufactures, 
and diminiſhes greatly the quantity of effec- 
tive labour, by the time loſt in tranſition from 
one operation to another, the diſtraction which 
attends that tranſition, and the interruption 
of that impulſe which the mind receives from 
an undivided attention to a ſingle object, fo 
neceſſary to give full effe& to any opera- 


tion. It has been pleaded, indeed, in 


defence of this practice, that it contributes to 
the health of the workmen; but this ſolitary ar- 
gument in its favour, will, on examination, 


be found to have but little weight. — In 


the firſt place, it is far from being certain 
that moderate induſtry, in the proſecution of 
thoſe manufactures, in which the workman is 
thus made a botching farmer, viz. the linen, 
or woollen manufacture, is at all injurious to 
health. In manufaQuring cities, theſe men, 
it is true, appear pallid and fickly, but this is 


rather 
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rather to be attributed to their reſidence in the 
crowded and filthy part of a populous town, 
to their being penned up in factories, or to 
the intemperance, which, in fuch places, is ſo 
prevalent, than to the effect of their labour : 
for even in theſe ſituations, they exhibit as many 
inſtancesof longevity, as are to be found, perhaps, 
among the other reſidents of cities. It is an 
experiment, therefore, well worth making, 
whether by healthful fituation and tem- 


perate habits, even tho' as ſedulous an 


application to the manufacture ſhould exiſt, 
the evil, which is attributed to the nature of 
their labour, would not be removed. Until 
this be aſcertained, nothing can be ſafely in- 


ferred with reſpect to the ſuperior healthfulneſs 
of combining in one man the diſſonant ope- 


rations of manufacture and huſbandry. 


Without waiting, however, for a deciſion on 
this queſiion, nothing can be more clear, 
than that ſome ill conſequences do reſult from 
this combination. Every one who is at all 
converſant with manufactures, knows what is 
meant by the workman when he complains 
that 
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that his hand is out. He knows that at this 
time he is incapable of working either ſo quick 
or ſo well as at other times; and he knows 
alſo, that the workman's hand is always put 
out by having been for ſome time at an oc- 
cupation different from his own. If the fa- 
bric in which he-is engaged be a fine one, 
it is eaſy to ſee with what ill effect he muſt at- 
tempt it, after having ſpent his morning in 
holding a plough, or uſing a ſpade, and how 
injudiciouſly and clumſily ke will handle 2 
web of cambrick, or a thread of filk, whoſe 
fingers have been rendered callous by the 
coarſe labours of a farm or garden. 


It is not, then, this connection of agricul- 
tural and manufacturing labour in the work- 
man, which recommends a manufacture, but 
that connection, y which the extenſion of the 
one promotes the extenſion of the other. 
Such is that between agriculture and thoſe 
manufactures, the materials of which are the 
produce of agriculture. So far as this manu- 
facture is proſecuted, ſo far it is evident agri- 


culture meets a ſure and ready market for 


Thar 


that branch of its produce. The beneficial ef- 
fett of ſuch a manufacture, is double of that 
which reſults from a manufacture, of which 
the materials are not the produce of the foil ; 
for it is profitable, not only by giving em- 
ployment to numbers in its own proceſs, 
but alſo to others by whom the earth is cul- 
tivated for the primum. The manufaQured 
goods in this caſe may be ſaid to be created 
by induſtry; in every other, the given mate- 
rials are only improved. But if ſuch a ma- 
nufacture be doubly more uſeful than that 
which works up materials not the produce 
of the land, it muſt be fourfold more uſeful 
than that, which, in proportion to its own 
encreaſe, prevents the extenſion of agriculture. 
Such, in ſome degree, is the proviſion trade : 
how far it is ſuch, we ſhall ſee, when we 
come to treat ſpecifically of that head. At 
preſent it 1s ſufficient to have ſhewn, that it 
is a ſtrong recommendation of a manufacture, 
if it be connected in this manner with agri— 
culture, and that, in proportion as it comes 
thus recommended, it is entitled to preference, 
when we conſider what manufactures are beſt 
fitted for the country. 


Manufactures 


Manufactures are ſometimes peculiarly adapt- 


ed to a country, from a correſpondence to the 
nature of its ſoil, or climate z and in many 
inſtances, the diſpoſition of the inhabitants of 
a country, qualifies them to excel in ſome ma- 
nufactures beyond others. In determining, 
therefore, what manufactures are fitted for a 
country, it may be right to pay particular at- 
tention to theſe circumſtances. Thus, for a 
country abounding with water, and properly 
ſituated for mill ſites, thoſe manufactures 
which are beſt carried on by mills, ſeem, fo 
far as one inſtance goes, to be well ſuited. 
Manufactures carried on by fire, are fitted 
for the country where fuel abounds; and fo 
of the reſt. The diſpoſition of the inhabi- 
tants is a circumſtance which deſerves pecu- 
liar attention; for a manufacture is likely 
to derive much more benefit from its correſ- 


pondence in this, than in any other inſtance. 


This propenſity of a country toward any ma- 
nufacture is eaſily judged of, from the facility 
with which a little encouragement ſets it for- 
ward, from the number of rude eſſays in it 
which are to be met with, and from its be- 
ing cultivated by families for private uſe. 

3 1 Thus, 
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Thus, the ineffectual ſtruggles which have 
been made to extend the linen manufacture 
throughout the ſouthern parts of Ireland af— 
ford a ſtrong preſumption, that it is not ſo 
well fitted to the genius of the inhabitants of 
that part of the country ; and this conjecture 
ſeems to derive ſtrength from the circumſtance, 
that the people of Uliter, where this manufac- 
ture has ſucceeded, are the deſcendants of 
Scotch and Englith ſettlers, and widely differ- 
ent in habits and manners from the people of 
the South, of whom the great bulk are de- 
ſcended from anceſtors. originally Iriſh. 


The woollen manufacture, on the other 
hand, ſeems to have ſome quality which pecu- 
harly fits it to the genius of the people 
in that part of the iſland. This appears 
from the rude manufacture of wool being ſo 
widely ſpread among the inhabitants, every 
village producing flannels, frizes, &c. either 
for private conſumption, or for ſale, &c. and 
alſo from the inhabitants of theſe provinces 
being to a man clad in woollen. Both ſexes 
indeed ſeem equally fond of this mauufac- 
ture, and, in many inſtances, the man may be ſaid 


to 


to be loaded rather than cloathed with it; for 
in the heat of ſummer, beſides a coat and 
waiſtcoat, he uniformly wears a woollen great 
coat of. ſeveral pounds weight. The cloathing 
of the women from head to foot is generally 
of wool, except in thoſe articles which are in- 
diſpenſably of linen. In ſome places, however, the 
conſumption of cotton manufacture has lately in- 
creaſed to a degree which has eſſened very conſi- 
derably the quantity of woollen in the Iriſh fe- 
male dreſs: but this is a recent 1nnovation, 
and not yet of ſuch extent as to derogate much 
from the force of our remark. 


We have now enumerated the ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances which ſeem to recommend a ma- 
nufacture to adoption; and we have made 
ſome obſervations on each of them to ſhew 
that they are really, and how far they are, 
recommendatory. Thus we have ſet up land- 
marks to direct our courſe in the ſubſequent 
part of this enquiry, and it now only remains 
to find what manufactures poſſeſs theſe recom- 
mending qualities, or the greater number of 
them; for ſuch, unqueſtionably, are the manu- 
factures beſt fitted for the country. 

1 2 It 
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It was neceſſary to lay down thoſe general 
principles, for two reaſons; firſt, in order to 
guide our deciſion, which would probably 
have been erroneous had we nothing but 
tacit and vague notions to govern it; and 
in the ſecond place, to ſecure a degree of 
perſpicuity to our future enquiries, which 
would neceſſarily have been obſcure, if the rea- 
ſons for which we preferred or rejected any 
manufacture were not expreſsly given, and 
confuſed, if they were given here and there as 
occaſion might ſuggeſt them. 


PART 


SECTION I. 
Of the LINEN MANUFACTURE, 


Erroneous opinion entertained of this manufacture 
created by the artifices of Lord Strafford, who 
endeavoured to fupplant the Yoollen by the intro- 
dluction of the Linen Manufafture—T his not . 
Fected, until reſtrictions were impoſed on it by the 
Parliament of England—Linen Manufacture well 

calculated for this country, but not excluſruely 
the ſtaple. Il hat circumſtances are favourable, 
and what adv erſe to it, enumerated—Competitors 
of Ireland in the Linen Manufacture Its pro- 
Portional encreaſe in Scotland, has been greater 
than in Ireland, from 1727 to 19783—Chegque 
and Sail Cloth Manufafture decayed in Ireland 
from the competition with Great Britain—The 
little progreſs made by the Linen Manufacture 
beyond the limits of Ulſter—an Argument againſt 


as 
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its being confidered the only National Manufac- 
ture Recapitulation. 


Having examined, in the former part of 
this Eſſay, the arguments which prove the 
utility and neceſſity of encouraging manu- 
factures generally, and having alſo determined 
what are the circumſtances which ſhould re- 
commend any particular manufacture to 
adoption ; we come now to examine individu- 
ally the principal manufactures, and confider 
how far thoſe recommendatory circumſtances 
are to be found in each. In an enquiry on 
this ſubject, the firſt place undoubtedly be- 
longs to that of linen, as well becauſe it has 
long been conſidered the ſtaple manufacture 
of the country, as becauſe it is really one of 
the firſt importance to it. 


Of the facility with which an error may 
be planted in the public mind, and of the 
ſtrong hold which it takes of the national un- 
derſtanding when cultivated by the art of the 
politician, nothing can afford a ſtronger in- 
ſtance than the hiſtory of this manufacture. 

Its 
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Its firſt riſe in Ireland may be dated from the 
adminiſtration of Lord Strafford in the reign- 
of Charles the Firſt. When he arrived in this 
country, the woollen manufacture was carried on 
in it to ſuch extent, as induced his Lordſhip 
to fear that if it were in any degree encou- 
raged, or even permitted, it might ultimately 
grow to ſuch magnitude, as to become a dan- 
gerous rival to the woollen manufacture of 
England. Under this impreſſion, his Lord- 
ſhip undertook, not indeed to prohibit or re- 
ſtrain, but to diſcourage and ſupplant it. 
This he attempted by means, the ſucceſs of 
which did honour to his ſagacity, however 
little credit he may derive from them, either as a 
ſound politician, or a friend to Ireland. He en- 
couraged the manufacture of flax, ſet ſeveral 
looms to work, and in a letter to his maſter, 
in which he accounts for his conduct in this 
inſtance, declares that he foreſaw it would 
become a flouriſhing manufacture. The event 
has juſtified his prediction, and in doing fo, 
has afforded the ſtrongeſt poſſible preſumption, 
that his opinion with reſpet to the manu- 
facture which he undertook to diſegurage, , 


was 
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was equally well founded, namely, that the 
circumſtances of Ireland were ſo peculiarly 
favourable to the manufacture of woo], that 
if it were not diſcouraged, it might in the 
end, rival even that of England herſelf, 


The arts of Lord Strafford, however, were 
not able either to depreſs the woollen manu- 
facture, or raiſe that of flax. So unequal in- 
deed were they to effect either purpoſe, that 
towards the cloſe of that century, it was 
matter of complaint to the Parliament of 
England, © that the Iriſh were backward in 
the linen manufacture, and tenacious of that 
of wool ;” and they not only complained of 
the fact, but endeavoured to account for it: 
They aſſerted, “that it was not to be won- 
dered at, if a people, poor as the Iriſh, were 
ſtrongly inclined to work up the materials 
in which their country abounded ;” thus gi- 
ving the moſt ſtriking proof of their opinion, 
that wool, rather than flax, was the natural 
produce, and ſtaple of the country. Who at 
that day would have believed, what is now 
received almoſt as a truiſm—that linen was 
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deſigned by Nature to be the principal ma- 
nufacture of Ireland, and that ſhe was not fitted 
to excel in that of wool ? 


At that time, however, or ſhortly after in the 
fame reign, meaſures were taken by the Par- 
liament of Great Britain, and acquieſced in by 
the legiſlature of Ireland, which did effectually 
damp the woollen manufacture, and from the 
effects of which it has not ſince recovered ; 
while the almoſt perpetual and ſedulous care 
of the legiſlature to the linen manufacture 
has raiſed it to an excellence, extent and im- 
portance, which evince the foreſight of Lord 
Strafford, and give ſome colour to the opi- 
nion, that linen is the ſtaple of Ireland. 


That Ireland is well calculated for the li- 
nen manufacture. cannot rationally be denied. 
On the contrary, it 1s certain that ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes many ſtriking advantages for it. 
But, certainly, it may fairly be doubted, 
whether it be the only manufacture which ſhe 
is equally well qualified to proſecute ; whe- 
ther it be excluſively and properly the ſtaple 
of the kingdom, and whether it be good po- 
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licy to confine legiſlative protection and en- 
couragement to that manufacture alone. Thoſe 


obſervations may, perhaps, appear well founded 
when the circumſtances of the linen manufac- 


ture are attentively conſidered. 


It is certainly a very ſtrong recommendation 
of this manufacture that its raw materials can 
be raiſed in the country. They are not fo- 
reign like thoſe of filk, nor to be found 
cheaper and better in another country, like 
thoſe of wool and iron. The manufactured 
goods, too, when finiſhed, are ſuch as are al- 
ways ſure of being in demand at home, for 
its uſe is indiſpenſible to cleanlineſs and 
comfort, and derives little recommendation 
from the caprice of opinion. They are ſure, 
alſo, for the ſame reaſon, of finding a market 
in foreign countries wherever they cannot be 
produced cheaper ; for it isa manufacture not 
obnoxious to the changes of taſte and faſhion 
which ſo frequently annihilate one manufac- 
ture to raiſe another. Beſides all thoſe ci reum- 
ſtances in its favour, it is a manufacture 
which promotes agriculture by the production 
of its raw material. 


But, 
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But, on the other hand, it deſerves to be remem- 
bered, that though the linen manufacture be pro- 


motive of - agriculture, inaſmuch as the mate- 


rials of it are the produce of the ſoil ; yet, 
the raiſing of flax is by no means the moſt 
lucrative mode of employing land. It is known, 
that a crop of flax, more than any other pro- 
duct, impoveriſhes the ſoil; ſo much ſo, in- 
deed, that, in a very ſhort time, it completely 
exhauſts it. Hence it is, that notwithſtanding 
the encouragements which have been held out 
for the raiſing of flax-ſeed, nothing like a fuf- 
ficient quantity of it is yet raifed for the con- 
fumption of the manufacture; and even of 
thoſe who have been induced by bounties to 


hay out their lands for flax, many, finding 


themſelves in a lirtie kme loſers, have, notwith- 
ſtanding the bounties, Weclined fo unprofitable 
a purſuit. 


Another conſideration of not leſs importance; 
that, though we are now in poſſeſſion of a foreign 


market, that market is not very ſecure to us. 
We have in Germany and Ruſſia powerful 
competitors ; they have already beaten us out 
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of one part of the trade the Oſnaburghs; and 
who can ſay, that they may not in a little 
time be equally ſucceſsful in many of the 
other branches? But it is not only in Rufha 
and Germany that we meet a powerful com- 
petition. Scotland has made rapid advances 
in this manufacture, and continues ſtill to im- 
prove, In the finer branches ſhe 1s already 
our ſuperior, and is not contemptible in the 
middling price and coarſe linens. But above 
all we have to dread the competition of Eng- 
land herſelf; for England has, in the courſe 
of half a century, made greater advances in 
the linen manufacture than any other country 
in Europe. And a circumſtance extremely re- 
markable, one that ſhould make us leſs con- 
fident of keeping the linen trade to the ex- 
tent in which we now poſſeſs it, is, that in 
the exact proportion as our exports of linen 
to England encreaſe, we encourage the manu- 
facture of Engliſh linens ; for it is a fact, that 
of every cargo of linen exported from Eng- 
land fince the grant of the bounty on export, 
which is the circumſtance that has made Eng- 
land the market for Iriſh linen, a large pro- 


portion 
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portion has been Engliſh, and that proportion, 
there is reaſon to believe, has been continually 
increaſing.* . 32 


By collating the returns of the exports of 
Britiſh and Iriſh linens, we ſee that in 1743 
the Engliſh export was to the Iriſh as 40,907 to 
52,779; in 1773 the proportion had encreaſed 
in favour of England ſo much that the Engliſh 
linen exported in that year was to the Iriſh 
linen exported as 5,2 35,266 to 2,8 32, 246. 


Nor is it to be wondered. that the ſyſtem 
of bounty on the export of Britiſh and Iriſh 

| linens 
* 'This will appear by the following ſtatement of the 


export of Britiſh linens, 'from the year 1743, when the 
bounties were firſt granted, to 1773. 


Yards of Britiſ Linen. 
1743 exported = 52,779 
1753 — 641,810 
1763 — — 2, 308, 310 
1773 — - 6,235,266 

: Yards of Irifh Linen. 
I743 exported = 40,907 
SN, = 1,308,967 
1703 — 2, 588, 564 
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linens has produced theſe beneficial effects to 
the linen manufacture of England, when it is 


conſidered that the bounty being the ſame on 
Britiſh and Iriſh linen, and the Iriſh manu- 
facture being loaded with five per cent.—the 
average expence of freight, warehouſeing, &c. 
attending the carriage to England—the Britiſh 
manufacturer comes to the foreign market with 
an advantage equal to this per centage in his 
favour. 


We have already ſaid that Ireland has pow- 
erful competitors in the foreign fabrics of linen. 
That this is true appears hence, that tho? the 
duties on the import of for-ign linen, (Iriſh 
excepted) and the bounty on the export of 
Britiſh and Iriſh, make together an advantage of 
15 per cent. yet the foreign manufactures have 
been able to preſerve a degree of competition 
in fine linens. Should England then at any 
time think proper to leſſen the duty on the 
import of foreign linen, the immediate con- 
ſequence would be that the fine linens of Ire— 
land would be excluded from the Britiſh mar- 
ket, while the manufactures of England might 
be exported by a bounty which would ſecure them 

the 


the export trade in as great an extent as they 
at preſent poſſeſs it. 


It is, indeed, true, that of ſuch a meaſure as 
this on the part of Great Britain there is little 
danger. The important truth that the intereſts 
of both countries are the ſame, and that what 


would tend to impoveriſh Ireland would at 


the ſame time tend to diminiſh the ſtrength of 


Britain, it is at this day too well underſtood 
to admit ſuch an idea into the head of a ſound 
politician. But tho? this be true, yet Ireland 
conſidering as an independent kingdom what 


manufactures are beſt fitted for her, ſhould 


pay moſt attention to thoſe for the ſucceſs of 
which ſhe 1s leaſt dependant on foreign aids. 


It may be too cold a policy to practice among 


individuals, but it is certainly wiſdom among 


nations, to act towards friends as thoſe who 
may one day become enemies, and towards 
enemies as thoſe who may one day become 
friends. 5 


It has been frequently urged that this coun- 


try may reſt ſecure of the continued poſſeſſion 


of the Britiſh market, becauſe England it is ſaid 


cannot, 


cannot, if ſhe would, provide more ad- 


vantageouſly in any other country. The fal- 
lacy of this argument appears from what has 
been ſaid above ; for granting that ſhe cannot 
get from any foreign country linen of the kind 
and price which Ireland furniſhes, yet her own 
manufacture, which In the year 80 was reported 
by the lords of trade to produce more linen 
than is annually exported from Ireland, is in 
a ſtate ſo improved, that from this alone we 
have reaſon to fear ; it is certain at leaſt that 
by making ſome extraordinary exertions in fa- 
vour of her linen manufacture, ſhe might raiſe 
it to ſuch a degree as to prevent any incon- 
venience from the want of Iriſh linen, and to 
ſupply any encreaſed demand, or ſudden defi- 


ciency. 


Many, indeed, are the circumſtances, which, 
duly conſidered, ſhould make Ireland leſs ſan- 
guine in her hopes of continued proſperity to 
her linen trade, ſo far as that proſperity de- 
pends on the market of England. The value 
of foreign linen imported into England, ex- 
cluſive of thoſe from Ireland, is greater than 

the 
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the value of any other foreign manufacture 
which ſhe imports, notwithſtanding her high 
duties on that article, It has been calculated 
that the value of this import amounts annu- 
ally to a million; that of linen imported from 
Ireland, to a million and a half; and that from 
Scotland to half a million, Indeed Scotland 
herſelf holds a competition with us in this 
article which is by no means contemptible. 
From manufacturing only 2, 183, 975 yards in 
the year 172%, ſhe has encreaſed her manu- 
facture of linen to 17,074,777 yards in the 
year 1783, excluſive of thoſe linens which 
were manufactured for private uſe, and not 
taken into this account, And this encreaſe in 
the Scotch manufacture is real, while the ap- 
parent enereaſe of that of Ireland is, in a great 
degree, perhaps, nominal. For all linens ſold 
in Scotland are ſtamped, by which the quan- 
tity is aſcertained with precifion 5 while, in 
Ireland, if the produce be eſtimated by the 
cuſtom-houſe returns, it is probably much ex- 
aggerated, becauſe merchants paying no duty 
on the export, gratify frequently their com- 

83 mercial 
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mercial vanity, by entering for exportation 
much greater quantities than they really ſhip. 


Yet even allowing theſe returns to be true, it 
follows from a compariſon with thoſe of Scotland, 
that the linen manufacture, with all the aids 
which it has had from the legiſlature, and 
all the care and protection which the men of 
landed intereſt in Ulfter have heſtowed on it, has 
not encreaſed by any means ſo rapidly as that 
of Scotland. Our exports of linen in 1727 were 
in value, 284,7211. the one-fifth of the value of 
the linen exports of 1783 ; while by the ſtate- 
ment mentioned above of the Scotch exports 


for theſe two years, the linen manufacture of 
that country appears to have encreaſed in the 


interval, above eight-fold. 


2 


For the cheque manufacture it might be 
ſuppoſed we had at leaſt equal advantages 
with England, yet of this article Great- Bri- 
tain exports to the annual amount of 120,000. ; 


we export none. 


From the fate of the ſail cloth trade, ton, 
we may be warned againſt depending too much 


on the preſent poſſeſſion of any branch of the 


linen 


linen or hemp manpfacture. What has been 
the fate of it? From exporting to the value 
of twelve thouſand pounds annually, as we 
did ſome time back, we do not now ſupply 
our own conſumption, little as that confump- 
tion is. The Engliſh manufacture, has cut 
up that of Ireland by the roots, 


It deſerves to be remarked of the linen ma- 
nufacture, that, with every poſſible encourage» 
ment. which public and private munificence 
could beſtow , upon it, with all the care of 
a cheriſhing legiſlature, with a board of in- 
telligent men to direct and promote its pro- 
greſs, and with a marked preference given to 
it in the market of England, it has yet in the 
courſe of a full century, made little progreſs 
beyond the narrow limits of a ſingle pro— 
vince, The other three provinces have been 
left a prey to idleneſs and poverty. Some of 
the beſt ſoil in the empire has been waſted . 
under paſture, and thoſe lands which Nature 
had deſigned to be occupied by a hardy pea- 
ſantry, and cities flouriſhing with manutac- 
tures and commerce, have been occupied but 
K 2 by 


by herdſmen and horned cattle. Want of oc- 
cupation and miſerable poverty, both occa- 
ſioned by the want of manufactures, have 
produced their natural conſequences, habits 
of idlenefs, ſervility and diſcontent, and have 
raiſed difficulties, which naturally did not 
exiſt, to the progreſs of induſtry and morals. 
Nay, even in that province which was pecu- 
liarly and excluſively the ſeat of this manu- 
facture, poverty and diſcontent have been con- 
ſpicuous. Hence, in part at leaſt, have ariſen 
thoſe emigrations, which peopled the New 


* 


| World with a hardy and induſtrious race of men, 

l who, after conſtituting a new empire of the 

| weſt, are going on to adorn it with all that is 

valuable in good government and regulated 
liberty. 


It is ſcarcely poflible that the manufacture 
which in ſuch circumftances, has, in the courſe of 
a century been unable to creep from one corner of 
the kingdom, can be its natural ſtaple, the manu- 
facture which nature has peculiarly fitted for 
it. If it be, to what can we attribute this 
| flow progreſs ? unleſs, perhaps, to that fatal error 


| which 
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which has ſo long been miſchievouſly opera- 


tive in this kingdom—namely, that if the ſta- 
ple manufacture be encouraged, it matters 
not what becomes of the reſt, and that on this 
ſingle prop, the proſperity of the country may 


ſafely reſt.—Such an error, muſt, no doubt, 


for ever dwarf the growth of Ireland, and 
make her idleneſs, her poverty, and her dif. 
content, perperual ; for if experience be a pre- 
ceptor on which we may rely in political rea- 
ſoning, nothing can be more true, than that 
a country can never arrive at excellence in any 
one manufacture, while ſhe excludes the 
reſt. Each thrives only in the neighbourhood 
of its fellows; as in morality no virtue can 
exiſt in the mind unaccompanied by others. 


This head has been protracted to a great 


length; but it was intereſting, as well from 
the nature of the ſubject, as from the preva- 
lence of thoſe opinions reſpecting this ma- 
nufacture, which however generally received, 
yet ſeem to be in many points erroneous. Let not, 
towever, what has been here offered on this 

ſubject, 
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ſubje&t, be miſtaken—it is briefty this; that 
the linen manufacture is one which is well 
fitted for this country, becauſe the materials 
are native ; becauſe it is connected with the 
agriculture of the country, and promotive of 
it; becauſe the manufacture is one which 
muſt always be in demand every where, and 
therefore is certain of ſuccefs in proportion 
to its cheapneſs and excellence; becauſe as it 
is an eſtabliſhed manufacture, every part of its 
proceſs is well known to the people, and where 


it is not known, it is eaſily learned: but that on 


the contrary, it is not ſuch a manufacture as 


deſerves to be ſo much relied on, as Ireland 


ſeems to rely on it; for it is not ſuch an 


one as ſeems ever likely to give full em- 
ployment to the people, by ſpreading thro? the 
country; that it is one in which many 


other nations are competitors with Ireland, 
and ſuperior to her; that even of thoſe markets 
which ſhe has hitherto enjoyed, ſhe 1s daily 
loſing part, by the encreaſing excellence and 
extent of the manufacture in other countries ; 


that it is alſo a manufacture, of which, after the 


utmoſt endeavours on our part, we are not 


yet able to produce an adequate ſupply of 


the 


the materials; and even where they are pro- 
duced, it is not the moſt lucrative or ſalutary 
mode of occupying the ground ; and that finally, 
granting it to poſſeſs every poſſible advantage, 
experience has ſhewn that it cannot proſper 
ſingly, and therefore ought not to engroſs ex- 
clufively, the attention of the country. 
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SECTION II. 


Of the WooLLEn MANUFACTURE. 


Doubts entertained of the propriety of encouraging 


this Manufafture—The Hiſtory of it affords rea- 
ſom to believe it is peculiarly adapred to this 
Country—— Ancient and Modern Teſtimony to thus 
Foin.— Lord Strafford's Opinion, that Ireland 
abounded in Wool, and had other Advantages for x 
proſecuting this Manufatture—Hool afterwards 
became ſcarct e Manufafture not depreſſed, 
until the Reſtrictions impoſed by the Jealouſy of 
England—T hough theſe Reſtrictious depreſſed the 


| Manufafture, they have not annihilated the Ca- 


pacity of the Country to proſecute it——She ſtill 
rears much of the Raw Material, and mi gl be 
enabled to rear much more—The Rearing of Sheep 
neglefied, though there are many Reaſons why 


| they would be beneficial to the Farmer—General 


Obſervations on the R earing and Improvement 
of Wool in Ireland. 


Ir has been a queſtion much agitated, whe- 
ther, circumſtanced as Ireland is, the woollen 


manufacture 


manufacture be one to which induſtry ſhould 
be turned by public encouragement. The 
queſtion is intereſting, and the nature of this 
eſſay makes it neceſſary to examine it. It 
will be determined, indeed, without going 


at all out of our way, by conſidering how 
far it does, or does not, poſſeſs thoſe qualities 
which recommend a manufacture to public 
adoption. 


The ſtate of this manufacture in Ireland, at 
a former period, certainly affords good gene- 
ral ground for believing that it is well adapted 
to the country. That it was known here at 
a very early period, and that Ireland excelled 
in a variety of its branches, has been fo in- 
geniouſly and fully proved by Li noble and 
learned preſident of thif*Toeiety,* in his 
_ eſſay on that ſubje& publiſhed among the 
Papers of the academy, that it is neceſſary only 


to refer to that eſſay to be ſatisfied of the 


point. With reſpect to its ſtate, at a later 
period, we have the teſtimony of various wri- 
ters, and that of lord Strafford in particular 


18 
* The Royal Iriſh Academy. 
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is explicit“ that of the few manufactures known 
in the country in his time, that of wool was 
the principal.” Of this teſtimony there is no 
reaſon to queſtion the veracity.. Of his conjec- 
ture as to the probable future progreſs of the 
manufacture there is as little reaſon to be- 
lieve that it was not founded on good ground. 
The following extract from his letter on that 
ſubject, giving an account of the report which 
he had mege to the king and council, we 
ſhall be foi ven for tranſcribing. The letter 
is dated Juiy 25, 1636. 


« That there was little or no manufacture 
among them, but ſome ſmall beginnings to- 
wards a cloathing trade which I had, and fo 
ſhould ſtill diſcourage all 1 could, unleſs 
otherwiſe directed by his Majeſty and their 
lordſhips; in regard it would trench not only 
on the cloathings of England, being our ſtaple 
commodity, ſo as if they ſhould manufacture 
their own wool, which grew to very great 
quantities, we ſhould not only loſe the profit 
we made now by in-draping their wools, 
but his majeſty loſe extremely by his cuſ- 
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toms, and in concluſion it might be feared, 
they might beat us out of the trade itſelf, 
by underſelling us, which they were able to 
do. Yet, have I endeavoured another way to 
ſet them on work, and that is by bringing in 
the making of linen cloth ; the rather in regard 
the women are all naturally bred to ſpinning ; 
that the Iriſh earth is apt for the bearing of 
flax, and that this manufacture would be, in 
concluſion, rather a benefit than other to this 
kingdom. I have, therefore, ſent for- the flax- 
ſeed into Holland, being of a better ſort than 
we have, and have ſown this year a thouſand 
pounds of it (finding by ſome I ſowed the 
laſt year that it takes very well there). I have 
| ſent for workmen out of the low countries, 
and ſouth of France, and ſet up already fix 
or ſeven looms, which, if it pleaſes God fo to 
bleſs us this year, I"truſt ſo to invite them 
to. follow it, when they ſee the great profit 
ariſing thereby, as that they ſhall generally 
take and employ themſelves that way, which, 
if they do, I am confident it will prove a. 
mighty buſineſs.” 


By 
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By this teſtimony of an Engliſh nobleman, 
it appears, that Ireland abounded in wool, 
and that though manufactures generally were in 


a ſtate of depreſſion, yet that of wool had made 


ſome progreſs ; a ſure proof that it was the 


manufacture to which, of all others, the coun- 


try had the ſtrongeſt bent. Such, too, it ap- 
pears, were our means of carrying on this ma- 
nufacture ſucceſsfully, that there was great 
reaſon to fear, in a little time, we ſhould beat 
Great Britain out of her ſtaple manufac- 
ture. 


It is true, indeed, that this abundance of 
wool of which Lord Strafford ſpeaks, was 
within a few years afterwards very much di- 
miniſhed ; but this aroſe from the violent con- 
cuſſions which Ireland had ſuffered in the 
interim from the civil wir. The natural abi- 
lity of the country to produce wool in abun- 


dance, had not been annihilated, tho? by the 


circumſtances of the times, the exiſting abun- 
dance had been reduced. 


Tho? it had been the general policy of 
Strafford, to diſcourage the woollen manufac- 
ture 


— 
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ture, and to encourage that of linen, yet ſo 
little effect had his endeavours in deprefling 
the manufacture of wool, that in 1697 it ſtill 
remained in ſuch a ſtate as to alarm the 
jealouſy of England, In conſequence of this 
jealouſy, the Engliſh legiſlature, by the moſt 
wanton exerciſe which they had ever made of 
the aſſumed power of legiſlating for Ireland, 
prohibited the export of woollens from this 
country. Under ſuch reſtrictions, it was im- 
poſſible that the manufacture ſhould proſper. 
It funk to a very low ebb indeed; the in- 
duſtry of the nation thus reſtrained, loſt its 
energy, and that character of idleneſs with 
which the lower order of people in Ireland are 
now branded, was impreſſed by the ſetters 
which then chained their exertions. 


If Ireland, a century back was fitted to ex- 
cel in the wodllen manufacture, ſhe is not 
now incapacitated for it. If any preſent im- 
pediments be in her way, they are ſuch as a 
policy, contrary to that which created them, 
may remove. This we ſhall ſee more ſuliy, 
when in the courſe of our obſcrvations on 


this 
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this manufacture, we come to conſider ſpect» 
fically what thoſe impediments are. 


At preſent, Ireland undoubtedly poſſeſſes 


means of carrying the manufacture of wool much 
farther than ſhe has yet done, Of the raw ma- 
terials ſhe poſſeſſes much, which either in its 
rude ſtate, or in a ſtate of half manufacture, 
is exported. Of the latter kind—worſted— 
ſhe exported in 1792, $53,644 ſtones, and of 
yarn, 2,220 ſtones. From this, however, it is 
not meant to infer, that ſhe has wool in ſuch 
abundance as to be adequate to a very extenſive 
demand. At preſent her whole growth of 
wool, is not, perhaps, equal to her conſump- 
tion. But there is the beſt reaſon to be- 
lieve, that means could be deviſed, by which 
not only the quality of wool might be improved, 
but the growth of it encreaſed to a degree that 
would be commenſurate to the demand of a 
very flouriſhing manufacture. On a poſition 
ſo intereſting, we may be permitted to offer a 
few oblervations, 5 


The rearing of ſheep in Ireland has been 
neglected to a degree for which no adequate 


Tealan 
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reaſon can be given. It is true, indeed, that 
when .the export of woollens from Ireland 
was prohibited, and the manufacture of courſe 
declined, the growthof the material muſt have 
become an object of much leſs importance; 
yet as the export of the material to Epgland 
was permitted, ſubſequent to that period, and 
in England found not a bad market, and as 
the fleece, too, was but a collateral object to 
the farmer, jt appears ſtrange, that woo] ſhould 
have been ſo neglected, as to have riſen to a 
price beyond the capacity of the manufacture 
to pay. But whatever may have been the 
cauſe of relinquiſhing, to ſo great a degree, 
the rearing of ſheep, it is ſufficiently clear, 
that in order to extend our woollen manus 
facture, the attention of the farmer, or of the 
grazier rather, muſt be again turned to this 
object. Nor are there wanting powerful argu- 
ments to evince, that it is his intereſt to at- 
tend to it. Sheep are, of all animals, thoſe 
by which the ſoil, on which they feed, is moſt 
enriched. They are more productive than 
black cattle, and, in a country like this, where 
fo much land is occupied by theſe latter, 


ſheep 
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ſheep could be reared in very great abun- 


dance, almoſt without any additional expence. 
In proportion, indeed, to the numbers placed 
on a given portion of land, does its ability to 
maintain them encreaſe, ſo that could the 
grazier be brought to underftand his own 
intereſt, nothing would be more ealy than to 
enereaſe the growth of ſheep in Ireland to a. 
greater extent. Nor is the growth of tillage, 
which undoubtedly ſhould be in every coun- 
try a primary object, incompatible with an 
enereaſe of ſheep—for, as tillage and agricul- 
ture improve, the enereaſed quantity of arti- 
ficial graſſes, will always furniſh more than 
an adequate ſupport for the encreaſed num- 
ber of ſheep. For a full illuſtration of thele 
poſitions, and a more diffuſe and ample expli- 
cation of them, Mr. Anderſon?s valuable book 
on the means of exerting a ſpirit of nation- 
al induſtry in Scotland, may be referred to. 
The reaſonings which it contains on theſe 
ſubjects, though intended to apply to that 
country, will be found to be in moſt inffances, 
perfectly applicable to the ſtate of Ireland. 
What are the beſt means to direct the atten- 
tion 


tion of the farmer and grazier to this im- 
portant object, it is not our buſineſs at pre- 
ſent to enquire; but if it appears that the 
thing propoſed is not only conſiſtent with the 
intereſt of theſe deſcriptions, but in a great 
degree promotive of it, one cannot poſhbly 
believe, that ſome ſuch effectual modes may 
not be deviſed. 


As tne material is capable of being thus 
increaſed till it becomes commenſurate to any 
extent of manufacture which Ireland can ever 
attain, it is equally certain, that by proper at- 
tention it is alſo capable of being improved 
in quality. No poſition ſeems to have been 
more clearly proved by the writers on this 
ſubject than that the wool of a country may 
be improved in two ways; the one by im- 
proving the breed of ſheep, for which is re- 
quired only care to ſelect and purchaſe 
breeders from thoſe places where the wool is 
moſt excellent, and the other by a little cir- 
cumſpection in the management of the ſheep. 
It would be eaſy to give a volume on this part 
of the ſubject, but as it could only be a tran- 
| E ſeript 
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| ſcript of what has been already ſaid by two 


\ very able writers—Smith* and Anderſon, 


þ we ſhall content ourſelves with referring to 
| them for a more copious detail. 


SECTION 


* Memoirs of Wool. + On National Induſtry, vel. 1. 
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Of the MaNxUFPAccTURE of NEW DRAPERY. 


This Branch has made conſiderable progreſs, 7 
cipally from the judicious Encouragement which 
has been given to it In New Drapery the Com- 
petition with Great Britain is moſt likely to ſuc- 
ceed, and why—Iuftances in which England has 
ſuperior Advantages as to this article—T heſe 
make it neceſſary to aſſiſt this Manuf aclure— 
What Modes of Encouragement are likely to be 
uſeful——Circumſtances that recommend New Dra- 
pery, and ſuggeſtions for their Improvement—State 
of the Progreſs of this Manufacture in Ireland. 


This manufacture come recommended to us 
by a variety of circumſtances. Of thoſe, the 
the moſt ſtriking, perhaps, are the improve- 
ment and increaſe of it under all the diffi- 
culties with which it has had to ſtruggle. 
In many of the articles of new drapery, 
under which are comprehended Shalloons, 
Durants, Calimancoes, Everlaſtings, Sattinets, 
Broad and Narrow Stuffs, Pluſhes, Crapes, Tab- 

L.-2 TR) TINA binets 
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binets and Poplins, our progreſs has been im- 
menſe. In tabinets and poplins, particularly, Ire- 
land has long been ſuperior to her competitors; 
but as of theſe a large part of ths material, viz. the 
warp, is filk, they may ſeem not properly to rank 
under the head of wcollen manufacture. In 


other articles, however, her advances have 


been alſo conſiderable. In durants, or ſingle 


ſtuffs, we have quadrupled the quantity which 
was manufactured amongſt us twenty years 


back, and the improvement in quality has kept 


pace with the encreaſe of quantity. For tex- 
ture and finiſhing they are little, if at all, in- 
ferior tothe beſt of their kind in England, notwith- 


ſtanding the decided ſuperiority which the 


Engliſhman enjoys in the article of ſpinning. 


The progreſs which this branch of the ma- 


nufacture has made within a few years, is a 
proof of the efficacy of judicious encourage- 
ment; for this ſpecies of goods was but little 
known as a manufacture in this country until 


the parliamentary bounties were given under 
the direction of the Linen Board in 85. To 
the judicious diſpoſition by the board of the 

| 13 ſum 
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ſum granted at that time we may attri- 


bute other advantages which have reſulted to 
manufactures, befides a mere encreaſe of them, 
By offering premiums on the fale of 
goods of a certain deſcription, in ſeveral of 
the principal market towns appointed by them, 
they not only promoted the manufacture, but 
fixed it in that ſituation where its proſperity 
is likely to be moſt advantageous to thoſe en- 
gaged in it, and beneficial to the public, viz. in 
the country. It js in conſequence of this well- 
judged plan, that, in a ſingle market, that of 
Maryborough in the Queen's county, wool- 
lens, principally durants, are fold monthly to 
the amount of ſeveral thouſand pounds. Much, 
however, of this proſperity is due to the mu- 
nificent encouragement and protection afforded 
to the manufacturer in this quarter by Sir J. 
Parnell, whoſe conduct in this inftance, holds 
out an example to the men of landed property, 
which, if generally imitated, would, in a very 
few years, give the interior of Ireland an ap- 
pearance of induſtry and comfort, very diffe- 
rent indeed from that which it has ſo long 
exhibited. 


of 
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Of ſattinets, calimancoes, and double ſtuffs, 
the manufacture has not been equally ſuc- 
ceſsful. The demand for theſe three ſpecies 
of goods has been ſumewhat reſtrained by the 
growing uſe of other manufactures, for inſtance, 


cotton, which, in ſome provinces, has almoſt ſu- 


' perſeded the uſe of ſtuffs in the cloathing of 
the lower claſs of females, while among the mid- 
dle claſs of women, the fine kinds of leather have 
taken place of ſattinet and callimancoes for ſhoes. 
In many of the articles of men's wear alſo, 

cotton is uſed inſtead of various ki.:ds of 
worſted manufacture. Still, however, the con- 
ſumption is conſiderable, and the quality of | 
the goods made, reſpectable. 


It is in theſe manufaQures, that Ireland 
ſeems to have the beſt chance of ſucceſs- 
ful competition with her experienced and 
powerful rival, Great Britain; for in theſe. 
manufactures, if we except the article of 


ſpinning, in which, indeed, England is great- 


ly beyond us, ſhe enjoys ſomething more 
near a parity of advantages. Our wool, how- 
ever inadequate it may at preſent be in quan- 


tity 
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tity or quality, to an extenſive manufacture 
of old drapery, appears to bear a very reſ- 
_ pectable proportion to any conſumption or ex- 
port of new drapery, on which we can pro- 
bably reckon. This, too, is a branch which 
requires mueh leſs capital, and conſiderably 
leſs ſkill, than the manufacture of broad 
cloths, and beſides theſe circumſtances, it is a 
braneh which is already widely diffaſed, and is 
capable of being extended ftill more widely 
thro? the country. We have already a firmer 
hold of the home-market in this inſtance than 
the other, and in foreign markets we have 
long ſince made many ſucceſsful eſſays. Theſe 
are advantages ; but they have not been found 
ſo deciſive as to enable the manufac- 
ture to make the reſt of its way alone. The 
Engliſh manufacturer ſtill enjoys a great ſupe- 
riority over us in point of wool, and this 
circumſtance in his favour is much enhanced 
by the greater excellence of the Engliſh ſpinning. 
Theſe radical advantages, too, produce others, 
which ſpread themſelves throughout the whole 
proceſs of the manufacture. The Engliſh work- 
man, for example, having better materials to work 
on, 
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on, can work for leſs than the Iriſhman, and yet 
have earned more at the week's end; and the 
goods when made of thoſe more excellent mate- 
rials, admit with more eaſe a higher finiſh ; they 
look ſmoother to the eye while raw, and when 
preſſed, have a higher gloſs. With theſe ad- 
vantages againſt him, the Iriſh manufacturer 
has long ſtruggled, and in deſpite of them 
has made much way; his endeavours then, 
deſerve aſſiſtance, and with but little help it 
is highly probable he would overcome the diffi- 
culties that impede him. Tho? this is not the 
place for pointing out at large what aids may 
be given him with good effect, it may 
be permitted to throw out a few hints on that 
ſubject. 


in the firſt inſtance, then, whatever means, 


whether by premium or other modes, are ta- 
ken to improve the ſpinning of worſted, will 
eſſentially ſerve the manufacture. The kind of 
ſpinning which prevails in Ireland is gene- 
rally of the moſt llovenly and clumſy kind. 
It is fitted well enough for coarſe manufac- 
ture, but not at all adapted for the finer 


works. 


3 
works. Where the pound and half of wool (the 
quantity which, when ſpun, is called a ball) 
is ſpun into fix or eight ſkains, this kind of 
ſpinning anſwers, but when this weight is to 
be ſpun to twelve, or from that to twenty ſkains, it 
1s productive of the worſt conſequences. Even 
in the ten ſkain work, where the thread is deſigu- 
ed to be wrought ſingle, the workman often 
finds himſelf incapable of going on from the 
defect in the ſpinning; the looſeneſs of the 
twiſt occaſions the thread to break on the leaſt ten- 
fon. To remedy this, recourſe is had to repeated 
ſizings, by which much of the workman's time is 
waſted, while himſelf, provoked by diſappoint- 
ment, and the loſs of time and labour, is driven 
to diflipation, and falls into all the evils with 
which diſſipation is attended. 


Nothing would conduce more to the proſ- 
perity of thoſe manufactures, than preventing 
the ſame workman from ſucceſſively engaging 
in different branches. At preſent, he who is 
this week engaged in weaving durants, or 
ſtuffs made of ſingle worſted, three-quarters 
of a yard wide, will probably next week be 
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turned to double ſtuffs, or ſtuffs made of 
firong worſted doubled and twiſted, and not 


more than fifteen or ſixteen inehes wide; the 
following week it is poſſible he may be em- 
ployed in weaving tabbinets or poplins, of 
which the warp is ſilk; and from this light- 
eſt kind of work, may change, perhaps, to 
the heavieſt kind of worſted manufacture, ſat- 
tinet or everlaſting, The rapidity of theſe 
tranſitions produces the worſt effects on the 


manufacture, and as we have elſewhere ob- 
ſerved, neceſſarily tends to enhance the price 
of labour, as well as injure the quality of the 


goods, The poverty of the employer, or his 
want of demand, gives riſe to this practice, 


and perpetuates it; for when either of theſe 
cauſes renders him unable to find continual 


employment for his workman, he is obliged 
to engage elſewhere on ſuch jobs as he can 
procure, however diſſimilar from that on which 


he was laſt employed. A fooliſh emulation 


among the employers themſelves to keep as 


many workmen or looms at work as poſſible, 


adds to this neceflity which their want of capital 


creates; perhaps, indeed, this wiſh to over- 
work 
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work their ſtock, is the grand error among 
the manufacturers of New Drapery. 


However plauſible it may appear in theory, 
that a manufacture thrives beſt when left to 
itſelf without reſtrictions of any kind, it is 
certain that this complete liberty has rather 
injured than ſerved the manufacture of which we 
are now ſpeaking. The unſteadineſs of the em- 
ployment generally afforded by the maſter manu- 
facturers, beſides the evil of making the work- 
man frequently change the ſpecies of his employ- 
ment, has occaſioned an evil of perhaps till 
greater magnitude. It has forced every man 
who could purchaſe the materials for a ſingle 
piece of goods, to ſet up for himſelf, and 
trade on this miſerable capital, which, could 
he have procured conſtant work as a journey- 
man or undertaker, he would never have 
done, A man thus poor, in the firſt inſtance 
purchaſes the worſt ſtuff he can find ; in the 
next, he endeavours to make up theſe materials 
in ſuch a manner that the quantity he poſſeſ- 
ſes may produce the greateſt poſſible length 
of manufactured goods. By thele means, 
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and by working up theſe ſcanty materials in 
a haſty and imperfect manner, which he is 
obliged to do in order to have a quick return of 
his capital that he may live on the profits, 
he brings goods of the very worſt quality to 
market. Of theſe he is enabled to difpoſe 
at a much lower price than the more wealthy 
manufadurer who uſes the beſt materials, and 
in proper quantities: and in conſequence of this 
lower price, and the aſſiduity with which he ob- 
trudes his goods on purchaſers wherever they can 
be found, they are very often bought in preference 
to thoſe of a better kind; the more ſo, becauſe theſe 
poor manufacturers, in many inſtances, uſe the 
diſhoneſt artifice of making what they call a 
ſelling end to their good*, z. e, making a few 
of the exterjor folds of a better quality than 
the bulk of the piece, which, from the man- 
ner of rolling, cannot be examined until it 
comes to be retailed in the ſhop. When 
goods of this deſcription have been a while 
worn their defects appear, the character of 
the manufacture ſuffers, the conſumption de- 
creaſes, and the honeſt manufacturer is ſome- 
times obliged to give up the bulineſs. 


Toy 
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For this evil a remedy ſeems much more 


eaſy to be found than for thoſe above mentioned. 
Nothing more would be neceſſary than to eſ— 
tabliſh certain places where goods of this ſpecies 
ſhould be meaſured, rolled and ſealed by an in- 
ſpector, or offcer appointed for this purpoſe, 
whoſe duty it ſhould be alſo, to examine the qua- 
lity, breadth, and ſtamina of the goods, and 
refuſe to put the ſeal to any which ſhould be 
materially deficient in any of theſe points. 


Some years back an office of this kind did 
exiſt in Ireland, but, at the unanimous 
inſtance of all the manufacturers, the office 
was aboliſhed. He was called Alnager, and re- 
ceived a ſmall ſum of two-pence, or there- 
about, in proportion to the weight of the piece, 
for ſealing it. Nor were the manufacturers 
wrong in calling for the abolition of this of- 
fice, ſuch as it then exiſted, for nothing was 
really done in it but receiving the money and 
affixing the ſeal, which was placed, without ex- 
amination, to goods of every quality, good and 
bad. Though it was the duty of the officer to 
examine, meaſure, and roll each picce before 
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he ſealed it, the goods were, latterly, brought 
to him meaſured and rolled up, and, without 
any examination of their quality, he gave 
them the ſtamp of public, authenticity. Such 
an office was an uſeleſs exciſe on the manu- 
facture; if the duty were properly diſcharged 
nothing would have contributed more to its 
profperity and extenſion. 


It is a circumſtance much in favour of new 
drapery, that it has already a ſtronger hold of 
the home market, and, therefore, a greater 
chance of ſecuring it altogether than the other 
branches of the woollen manufacture. It has 
already acquired a ftability which better en- 
ables it to ſtand the ſhock of Britiſh compe- 


tion; and, excluſive of this advantage, it is ſe- 


cured by a duty of 2d. per yard on the im- 
port of foreign goods of this denomination, 
a duty which, conſidering its ratio to the 
average value of new drapery, ſeems to be a 
ſuffieient protection to it againſt ſtrangers. 


New drapery, too, has a much greater chance 


of becoming an article of conſiderable export 


than old drapery, as well becauſe we have al- 


ready 


ready made greater advances in it, and have 
gone farther towards a ſupply of the home 
market, as becauſe we have already, and, in- 
deed, a good while ſince, exported conſider- 
able quantities. It is well known, that new 
draperies, particularly double ſtuffs and cam- 
blets, found their way to the Portugal mar- 
ket many years back: and the following ac- 
count from the inſpector generals books, ſhews 
that our exports of this article have been very 
conſiderable. 1 


Export of New Drapery. 


Years, ending in March. Yards Exported. 


1780 - 8,053 
1781 —_ 256,859 
1782 . TS 336,807 

1783 = $83,bbx 
1784 5 Ta 666,298 

1785 - J70,032 

1786 — 349,628 

1787 - 20606, 849 

1788 ” 315.111 

1789 cC 363,196 

1790 225 . 352,022 
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Years; ending in March: Yards Exported- 


1791 - 320,491 
1792 5 384,396 
1793 3 140,294 
1794 5 206,547 
1795 - 105,283 


such a manufacture in a national point of 
view deſerves peculiar attention; the more fo, 
becauſe, however great our advances in it 
may have been, it is unqueſtionably capable 
of being carried to a much greater extent, 
were the impediments to it which we have 
mentioned above, removed or leſſened. The 
decreaſe in the export for the three laſt years, 
ſhews, that theſe impediments are not inopera- 
tive ; for though the war, and the diſturbed 
ſtate of the continent, may have been one cauſe 
of the deficiency, yet it is highly probable the 
other cauſes have contributed to it. 


Every ſpecies of new drapery, except, per- 
haps, tabbinets and poplins, which are con- 
nected with the filk manufacture, may be car- 
ricd on to more advantage in the country than 
in the metropolis. Much of this branch is al- 

readv 
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ready eſtabliſhed there in conſequence of the 
judicious aids of bounties, &c. which 
we have already mentioned, It is, however, 
principally the durant trade which has thus 
yielded to their operatian, and even of theſe 
a good part of the proceſs of the manufacture 
is performed in the metropolis ; for inſtance, 
the dyeing, preſſing, and other operations of 
finiſhing. The ſattinet, calimanco, and double 
ſtuff trade, is yet ſeated in Dublin, Were 
there halls for the ſale of finiſhed goods, eſta- 
bliſhed in the principal town of each county, the 
maſter manufacturer would find it his intereſt 
to carry on the whole of the manufacture in 
the country, particularly if the preſſes and 
other finiſhing apparatus, which are too expen- 
ſive* for the poorer claſs of manufacturers to 
purchaſe for their individual uſe, were erect- 

M N ed 


* At preſent the middling and lower claſſes of manufac- 
turers in Dublin, not being able to ſpare 100 or 150l. for preſ- 
ſes, dyeing-coppers, &c. hire the latter by the day; and for preſ- 
ſes, there are ſhops to which the goods are ſent, and preſſed at 
ſo much per piece. Theſe places, which are called 
PRESs Suors, in ſome meaſure ſerve for halls, as the 
goods when finiſhed are left there for ſale, and thither 
the country thop-keepers reſort to purchaſe. The ad- 
vantages that would reſult from having ſome ſuch eſta- 
þliſkment in the country, are obvious. 5 
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ed there for hire, as is now done in Dublin. 

With ſuch inſtitutions to invite them, moft 

certainly theſe manufactures would fix them- | 
ſelves in the country, and thrive to a degree, 

which cannot be expected, while they are 

carried on in the drunkenneſs, extravagance, 

and diſſipation of the capital, 
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SE ©-T-1-0 N I. 


Of OLD DRAPERV. 


W-. are not ſo near England in Old as in Neu 


Drapery—Cauſes of our Inferiority—Yet Improve- 


ment in this Manufacture is within our power 


— Reaſons why we ſhould perſevere in the proſe- 


cution_of it—drawn from the advances already 
made-—and other circumſtances— Particular Modes 


of improving and promoting this Manufacture 


—Piew of the manner in which this Ma- 


nufatture is carried on in England—Compared 
with thoſe in Ireland, 


In the manufacture of old drapery we do 


not ſeem to come ſo near a competition with 
England, nor are we for ſome time likely to 


do ſo, as in new drapery, In wool, at pre- 
ſent, ſhe has greatly the advantage, both as 
to quality and price. She 1s above us alſo in 
ſkill in the different operations of the manu- 
facture, ſhe excels us in her arrangements, 
and has a greater capital. Yet, great as theſe 
advantages are, it would be madneſs in Ire- 


land to relinquiſh this manufacture, becauſe in 
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all theſe inſtances, improvement is within her 
reach. Undoubtedly, by proper encourage» 
ment, the growth of wool (as has been al- 
ready obſerved) might be encreaſed, without 
any diminutipn or retardment of tillage. As 
the growth may be enereaſed, ſo may the 
quality of our wool be improved, by attend- 


ing to the breed and management of our 


ſheep, as to a matter of national concern. 
Skill is the reſult of experience, which 
will grow as the manufacture ſpreads, and of 
attention, which is within our own power. 
The arrangements of England in the ma- 
nagement of her manufacture are known, and 
we may at this moment, if we pleaſe, adopt 
them. With reſpect to capital, we have already 
ſeen that the inferiority of Ireland, is ſometimes 
rather acknowledged than felt, and in ſupe- 
rior induftry, and enereaſed ceconomy, we may 
find much to relieve it, Inſtead, therefore, 
of giving up in deſpair, a manufacture, in 
which, tho? we do not yet excel, yet excel- 
lence is attainable, if ſteadily purſued, It 
more becomes us to redouble our efforts, and 
to pay a more attentive regard to their direction. 

In 


105 


In this manufacture Ireland has not to con- 
tend with a competitor who advances as ſhe is 
purſued, and who can, therefore, be overtaken 
but when the difference of growing improve- 
ments ſhall be equal to the preſent diſtance ; 
the woollen manufacture of Great Britain has 
been, for a conſiderable length of time, either 
declining, or ſtationary, and, therefore, what- 
ever advances Ireland ſhall make in this in- 
ſtance, will bring her ſo much nearer to 
equality with her great rival. 


That this country 18 fitted for the manufac- 
ture of old drapery is moſt ſtrongly evinced 
by the progreſs ſhe has made in it, notwith- 

ſtanding her deficiency in materials, a leſs capital 

than her competitor, and the diſcouraging re- 
ſtraints under which it had ſo long lain. During 

a century of depreſſion much wool had been 

made intocloth or frizes; her poor, who conſumed 

more wool than the poor of any other country, 
Mere generally clad in home manufacture, and 
ſince the reſtrictions on the trade of the country 
have been removed, the manufacture for fale 


has 
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has encreaſed conſiderably. Though the im- 
port of old drapery has been augmented 
largely within that time, the circumftance 1s 
accounted for by the growing conſumption of 
the country, in which encreaſed conſumption 


the Iriſh old drapery has had its ſhare. Some 


has even been exported, and at leaſt a begin- 
ning has been made in competing with Eng- 
land even in foreign markets. The following 


extracts indicate the encreaſe in the manufac- 
ture of old drapery, for there can be no doubt 


but the home conſumption has encreaſed in as 
great a ratio as the export. 


Old Drapery exported in the 


Years, ending 25th March. Yards, 
1788 85 7,747 
1799 . 75833 
1790 - 7,842 
1791 " 15,085 
1792 . . 18,669 
1793 - 109,389 
1794 21,237 
21795 - 22,39 


In the five years immediately preceeding 88, 
5 Wy the 
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the export was much more conſiderable, but in 
thoſe years the trade was over worked. The 
eftorts made by our merchants at that time were 
much beyond either their ſtrength, or the demand 
of the markets. The conſequence was, that in 
that year (88) the exports ſuddenly fell to their 
natural level, perhaps below it; ſince that period 
they have grown naturally with the growing ex- 
tent of the manufacture, and there is reaſon 
to hope, that, with proper care, they will con- 
tinue to encreaſe. That this hope is not with- 
out foundation will appear, from conſidering 
that France, the great rival of England in the 
clothing trade, has been obliged, by her re- 
cent diſtractions, to relax, if not give up al- 
together, her attention to this manufacture. 
If Ireland exert herſelf as ſhe may do, it is 
natural to expect that ſhe will find new chan- 
nels open to her induſtry in this way, which, 
heretofore, ſhe could not have hoped for. Be- 
fore ſhe can avail herſelf, however, of the of- 
fered opportunity, much is to be done, and 
much changed in the proceſs of this manu- 
Tacture. Of thoſe changes, and thoſe improve- 
ments 
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ments we will here ſuggeſt ſuch, as can- 
not be ranked under any of the general 
heads of improvement, to which the latter 
part of this eſſay ſhall be devoted. 


With reſpect to the manufacture of fine 
cloths, as the material is foreign both to 
England and us, we have, in this inſtance, 
equal advantages with England if we pleaſe 
to avail ourſelves of them, except as to the 
mere act of manufacturing. We, as well as 
Great Britain, may import our wool immedi- 
ately from Spain, and yet it is certain, that 


the greater part of the Spaniſh wool which is 


uſed in Ireland is imported from England, by 
which the Iriſh manufacturer, in the firſt 


place loſes the amount of two commiſſions 
and the profit of the Britiſh merchant, and in 
the ſecond, he gets wool of an inferior qua- 


lity. Whatever may tend to induce, or to en- 
able our manufacturers, or our merchants to 
import the material of our ſuperfines immedi- 
ately from Spain will be productive of a dou- 


ble benefit; it will not only enable the clo- 


thier to bring his goods cheaper and better to 
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market, by giving him the primum cheaper, 
and better, but it will, probably open 
aà new vent in that country for ſome of the 


manufactures of this in return, or it will en- 


creaſe the quantity of the exports which we 
alreadv make there—Both of theſe are objects 
worth attention. 


Ireland, in the manufacture of ſuperfine cloths, 
is conſiderably inferior to her neighbour as to 
the article of finiſhing. This is an obſervation 
which would, perhaps, hold equally true in many 

other branches of the woollen manufacture, but 
the defect is felt here with peculiar inconveni- 
ence, becauſe it is the excellence of the fi- 
niſning in theſe which conſtitutes much of the 
value of the goods. In manufactures conſumed 


by the opulent, the vain, or the luxurious, 


colour, luſtre and ſoftneſs, are eſſential quali- 
ties. It has been ſaid, that there is ſome- 
thing in the ſoil of England which impreg- 


nates its waters with qualities for dying, that 


are in vain fought in the waters of Ire- 


land. The water of the Thames, too, was ſaid 
to poſſeſs qualities which peculiarly fitted it 


for 
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for the brewing of porter; experience, how- 
ever, has ſhewn, that it poſſeſſed no ſuch ex- 
eluſive excellence, and, probably, if the Iriſh 
clothier would uſe the neceſſary precautions, 
and take the neceſſary care to procure good 
dye-ſtuffs, and ſkillfu] dyers, the inferiority of 
Iriſh water would be found to be equally 
ideal in the one caſe, as it has been in the 
other—For our inferiority in preſſing no cauſe 
can be aſſigned, but llovenly, or negligent work- 
manſhip. 


After the ſcarcity, or coarſeneſs of our wool, 
the next great evil under which the manufac- 
ture of Ireland labours, is the want of Wool- 
forters. Theſe are men who buy wool in the 
pack, and afterwards ſort it into different kinds 
fitted for the ſeveral various uſes which the 
manufacture requires. Where theſe men are 
known, the manufacturer of moderate capital 
who 1s unable to buy his wool in very large 
quantities, reſorts to them, and takes at a price pro- 
portionable to the fineneſs of the fort he wants, 
and the rate of the groſs wool, that kind 
which exactly ſuits him. In Ireland, where 


there 
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there are no wool-ſorters, the poorer manufactur- 


ers labour under moſt diſtreſſing diſadvantages ; 
they are obliged to apply to the richer manu- 
facturers, who purchaſe their wool in large quan- 
tities, and then ſort it for their own uſe. The 
rich manufacturer deals with the poor one, 
on ſuch terms as one rival may be ſuppoſed 
to give another. He gives him the refuſe of 
the wool at a very high price, and, it fre- 
quently happens, that of the kind wanted by 
the poor man, none can be ſpared ; he is 
then obliged to take that which comes neareſt 
to what he wants, ſorts it for himſelf, and 
rejects, to abſolute loſs, what will not anſwer 
his end. The rich manufacturer, in the mean 
time, is, perhaps, not leſs a loſer than the poor 
one ; for, after ſorting his wool, thoſe parts 
which he has not occaſion for himſelf, re- 
mains uſeleſs on his hands, until ſome other 
manufacturer may want it, and, perhaps, for 
the whole of it he may never find a pur- 
chaſer. 


The magnitude of the miſchiefs which reſult 
to the manufacture from want of wool-ſorters, 
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is apparent from this eireumſtance, that the price 
of ſorted wool is nearly twice as dear in this 
country as in England, while the price of 
Iriſh fleece-wool is very far from being ſo much 
dearer than that of England. This exorbitance 
in the price of ſorted wool, ariſes from the 
neceflity under which the manufaQurer la- 
bours, of making ſuch parts of his wool as 
he can diſpoſe ef, compenſate for the loſs 
which he ſuffers by thoſe kinds, for which 
he may never get a purchaſer. Where wool- 
ſorters are eſtabliſhed, they are enabled to 
ſell every ſort of wool ſeparately, making a 
moderate charge for their trouble and the 


uſe of their capital, by which the manufactu- 


rer obtains, on reaſonable terms, the exact 
kind which he may want, inftead of the 
half-forted wool, which, in Ireland, he buys 
from his more wealthy rival. 


It is equally neceſſary to the ſucceſs of 
the- clothing trade, as to that of new drape- 
ry, that it be carried on in the country ; 
for the high price of the neceſſaries of life in 
Dublin, weighs as much againſt one manu- 

facture 


= 
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facture as the other. Combination among the 
workmen, which is always more prevalent 
in great cities, than in the country, is equal- 


ly adverſe to its proſperity, and the intempe- 
rance and idleneſs to which the town exhi- 


bits ſuch ſtrong temptations, are no leſs in- 
conſiſtent with its advancement. To com- 
penſate theſe diſadvantages, the manufacture 


of old drapery derives no benefit from its 


contiguity to the metropolis, for in clothing, 


the changes of faſhion are neither ſo frequent, 


nor ſo rapid, as to make it neceſſary that the 
manufacturer ſhould be on the ſpot to catch 
them as they riſe, as is the caſe in ſilks, and 
the finer manufactures. 


But much 1s yet to be done, before it will 


be poſſible to transfer the manufacturers of 


cloth to the country. It will be neceſſary to 
adopt all the arrangements of England in 
this trade, before we can hope to make cloth- 


weaving a ruſtie manufacture. A ſketch of 


theſe arrangements, will not, perhaps, be thought 
foreign from the ſubject of this Eſſay. They 
relate principally to the ſituation of the ma- 


nufacturer, 
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nufacturer, and to the eſtabliſhments which 
have been made to afford him convenience, 


Of theſe latter, the principal is the eſta- 
bliſhment of halls in the chief towns of the 
manufacturing counties, which ſerve at once 
as markets and repoſitories for cloth, and in 
many inſtances, for every other kind of wool- 
len goods, To theſe halls there belong fac- 
tors, men of reſpectable property, to one or 
other of whom the manufacturer who lives 
at a diſtance, conſigns his goods. 


If the goods do not meet an immediate 


market, the factor advances the manufactu- 


rer caſh to the amount of nearly their value, 
having the goods as a depoſit, When theſe 
are ſold, he repays himſelf, with commiſſion 


and intereſt for his advance, 


In thoſe towns where cloth-halls are eſta- 


bliſhed, there are generally wool-forters, from 


whom the cloth-maker when he ſells his 
goods, may Immediately purchaſe ſuch wools, 
and in ſuch quantitics, as he wants. By theſe 


two eſtabliſhments, the poorer manufacturers 


are 


«T9 


are enabled to carry on their buſineſs on a 
ſmall capital; the ability of taking up caſh 
from the factor, anſwering nearly the ſame 
end as an immediate ſale, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the hall giving ſecurity to the factor 
for his advances. | 


Beſides theſe benefits which reſult to the 
manufacturer from theſe halls, others are de- 
rived to the purchaſer, and to the general 
intereſt of the manufacture itſelf. No goods 
are ſold in the halls until they have under- 
gone a very minute inſpection, by which any 
faults in them are detected, and proper de- 
ductions made from the owners. Thus 
the purchaſer is ſecured from fraud, and the 
character of the manufacture preſerved. The 
examination which the goods undergo, 1s called 
perking, and conſiſts in viewing the piece in 
every part, when hung up before the light. 


The goods thus ſold in the halls, are ge- 
nerally rough cloths ; they are finiſhed by the 
merchant who purchaſes, and who, depending 
for his profit on the excellence of the finiſh- 
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ing, is as careful of this as poſſible. The 
poorer manufacturers would not be able, from 


the ſmallneſs of their capital, to perform this 


part of the manufacture, with ſo much advan- 
tage, as the apparatus for finiſhing is inevita- 
bly very expenſive, and it is neceſſary that a 
conſiderable quantity of goods be finiſhed to- 
gether, in order to finiſh at once cheaply and 
well, 3 


Perhaps it would be for the intereſt of ſe» 
veral branches of new drapery alſo, if the poorer 
manufacturer would thus diſpoſe of his goods, 
in a rough ſtate, to thoſe who would be bet- 
ter able to finiſh them with care and excel. 
lence. In the durant trade, this is already 
the prevailing mode, particularly in the coun- 


try markets, However, as the manufacturers. 


in the other branches have a propenſity to 
ſiniſh, or get their goods finiſhed for them- 
ſelves, in order to have the profits of finiſh- 
ing, as well as manufacturing, it might be 


_ uſeful to promote ſuch eſtabliſhments in the 


country towns, as would enable them to do 


this with as much eaſe and advantage, as 


might 


e 
might be; it would be one of the ſtrongeſt 


inducements to manufacturers to ſettle in the 
country. 


Having thus ſeen the eſtabliſhments which 
exiſt in the country parts of England for the 
convenience of the cloth-maker, let us now ob- 
ſerve the ſituation of the cloth-maker himſelf: 
He is generally a man poſſeſſed of no great 

capital, occupying 'a ſmall houſe, with a gar- 
den for vegetables, but no farther a farmer 
than the cultivation of this garden makes him 
one, unleſs perhaps he holds land to graze a 
cow which gives milk to his family, and a horſe 
which carries his cloth to the hall or market. In 
the manufacture of his cloth himſelf and each of 
his family is occupied, he in weaving, they 
in the various operations of carding, ſpinning, 
ſcribbling, winding, and picking. Thus occu- 

pied, every one of his people is uſeful, and 
from the child of four years old, to the wo- 
man of eighty, none eats idle bread. By the. 
accumulated labours of theſe, a comfortable 
_ proviſion is made for the whole, though eve- 
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ry part of the proceſs of the manufacture is 
paitl for at a low rate. From this mode of 
carrying on the buſineſs, the manufacturer is 
enabled to bring his goods cheap to market; 
and, as every part of the proceſs is performed 
under his own eye, the whole is performed 


well. Other <eircumſtances concur to make 
his eloths good-; he confines himfelf to one ſpe- 
cies, and he knows that whatever imperfecti- 
on they may have will be detected at the 
hall; and: proportional deductions made from 

their $ TS TH | 


It is obvious, that manufacturers thus fol- 
lowing their bufineſs in the retirement of the 
country, without allurement to vice, opportu- 
nity for combination, or ſtrong incitements to 


idleneſs, aſſiſted too, by the cheapneſs of ne- 


ceſfaries; and the habit of making all about 


them contribute their induſtry to the com- 


mon ſtoek, can carry on a manufacture with 
much more advantage, than thoſe, who, like 


the manufacturers of this country, are con- 


fined within a licentious, extravagant, and idle 


metropolis, where, as they muſt ſpend more, 


they 


*79 


they can earn leſs, and where the family ge- 
nerally depends on the labour of its head. 


It 1s worth white to conſider more minutely 
the proceſs of clothing in Ireland, and the ſituati- 
on of the clothier. In the country parts there are 
ſcarcely any who make cloths and ſell them in 
the rough ſtate; nor can it be reaſonably ex- 
pected their numbers ſhould encreaſe while 
there are no places for ſale eſtabliſhed there. 
Even in the metropolis the manufacturer 
muſt procure cuſtomers for himſelf, not 
having any fixed repoſitory for the recep- 
tion and ſale of his goods.“ Conſigned then 
to the capital, what is the proceſs of the 
manufacture there? The clothier buys his 
wool in large quantities; he forts it, and as he 
wants only certain kinds of it, the remainder 
lies on his hands until ſome poorer man wants, 
and then he diſpoſes of part of this reſidue at 
an exorbitant price in order to indemnify 
himſelf” for the loſs of the reſt for which 
he may never find fale. Such wool as he 

Ne means 
99 The Triſh Wocllen Warehouſe is not an inſtitution of 
this kind: for that is deſigned merely for the retail trade, and 


is not a repoſitory to which the mercer, or the merchant 
reſorts for wholeſale purchaſe, 
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means to uſe himſelf he does not get ſpun, 
like the Engliſh rough cloth makers, under 
his own eye; he gives it to an undertaking 
ſpinner, who keeps a number of ſpinning wo- 
men continually at work, ſometimes ſpinning 
coarſe, and ſometimes fine yarn, as chance 
directs. By this unſteadineſs in the ſpecies of 


their work their ſpinning is always imperfect, 


partaking of the nature of that kind in which 
they were laſt employed. The ſcribbling is 
alſo performed out of the clothier*s fight, and 
imperfectly, becauſe the profit of the under- 
taker depends on his getting as much work 
as poſſible done for a certain ſum. When the 
yarn is got home, it is again ſent out of the 
manufacturer's management to an undertaking 
weaver, who is paid by the yard, and accord- 


Ing to the fineneſs of the cloth, As the work- 


man is probably idle the two firſt days of the 
week, he haſtens his labour towards the cloſe 
of it to compenſate for his idleneſs in its be- 
ginning; and as he is paid by the quantity, his 
object is to weave as many yards as poſſible in 
the remaining time. He therefore neglects the 


texture and accuracy of his work, the more ſo 


1 
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as he is too poor to pay for any faults he may 
commit, and, perhaps, would be ſupported by a 
combination in refuſing to pay, even if he had 
the means. 1 


If the manufacturer be poor and unable to 
keep in employment more than one loom on 
which he works himſelf, the caſe is not mended. 
He is under the ſame neceſſity as the rich manu- 
facturer to ſend his wool to the undertaking 
ſpinner, for cuſtom would not ſuffer his wife 
to ſpin; ſhe probably does not know how, and 
will not condeſcend to learn. As he is a poor 
man, and his cuſtom therefore not worth much 
attention, his yarn is ſpun more negligently 
than that of his rich neighbour, and beſides 
this, his wool is worſe, for he is obliged to pur- 
chaſe from the rich manufacturer his refuſe wool 
at a high price. Under the preſſure of theſe 
inconveniences he endeavours to make himſelf 
amends by deducting from the proper quantity of 
warp of which his web ſhould conſiſt, and alſo from 
the weſt by laying it as thin as poſſible in the cloth. 
Thus the fabrick is injured in its moſt eſſential 
quality, firmneſs 3 and when it comes to be 


worn 
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worn, it melts away in a much leſs time than 
Engliſh cloth of the ſame denomination. 


Such 1s the general ſtate of the clothing trade 
in Dublin—there are certainly ſome exceptions. 
Of ſome cloth-makers the goods may vie with 


the beſt imported ; but it is not to be expected 


that this claſs ſhould be very numerous, while 
the proceſs of the manufacture is thus car- 
ried on by men not intereſted in its ultimate 
ſucceſs, who are not reſponſible. for neglect, 
but, on the contrary, are prompted by the 
manner in which their earnings are aſcertain- 
ed, and by their reſidence in a licentious and 
turbulent metropolis to work haſtily and ill. 


Would the limits of this eſſay admit, or 
did the nature of it require us to point out 
minutely the means of improving individu- 
al manufactures, it would not be difficult to 


ſhew how theſe errors in the arrangement of 


our woollen manufacture might be corrected 
by the eſtabliſhment of rough cloth markets 
in the country parts of this kingdom, by al- 
lowing immunities and privileges of certain 
3 kinds, 
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kinds, to thoſe who ſhould carry on the ma- 
nufacture in the vicinity of theſe markets, 
and who ſhould alſo adopt the long-approved 
methods of the Engliſh clothiers. As this, 
however, is not ſtrictly within the ſcope of 
this work, we fhall at preſent be content with 
repeating, that on a review of the woollen 
manufacture in each of its branches, it appears that 
new drapery is more within the immediate reach 
of Ireland, as ſhe has the wool fitted for that 
manufacture in greater abundance than clo- 
thing wool, as ſhe has already made a greater 
degree of proficiency in this, than in old dra- 
pery-as ſhe is more likely to ſecure the home- 
market, and ſhare the foreign ones, and as it 
generally requires leſs ſkill and capital. 


Of old drapery 'it appears that Ireland has 
no reaſon to deſpair, and that tho? hitherto 
ſhe has not made any great advances in this 
branch, vet it would be madneſs to relinquiſh 
it, becauſe the deficiency of wool, under which 
ſne in ſome degree labours, may be removed, 
by due attention to the breed of ſheep, 
and in almoſt every other inſtance, ſhe en- 


joys conſiderable advantages. She ſupplies al- 
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ready, a great part of her own conſumption 
in coarſe cloths; and in the ſuperfines, which 
conſiſt entirely of foreign wool, ſhe has the 
ſame means of attaining excellence as Great 
Britain, and could ſhe be brought to adopt, 
or rather were ſuch ſteps taken, as would 
enable her to adopt, the arrangements of 
Great Britain in this manufacture, there can 
be little doubt but ſhe would ſoon make a 


rapid progreſs. 


SECTION 
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SECTION V. 
Of the Cor ro MANUFACTURE. 


Cotton Manufacture has already ſpread itſelf —The 
Oꝛjection that the primum 7s not native, of leſs 
force in this, than in ſome other Caſes—lt admits 
Machinery—Some Branches of this Mantifacture 
not yet introduced here—The Cotton Manufacture 
generally may be carried on in the country, and really 
is fo here—Linen Yarn uſed with Cotton Yarn, 

in ſeveral kinds of Cotton Goods—T his is à re- 
commendation of it to Ireland A principal re- 
' commendation is, that the Value of the Manu- 
faftured Goods bears a very great proportion to 
that of the primum in this branch; it therefore 
requires leſs Capital—T ke Cotton Manufacture 
ilufrates the utility of moderate protecting Duties. 


Tur cotton 8 has, undoubt- 
edly, very ſtrong claims to encouragement. 
Tho? it is but new in Ireland, it 
has ſhot its root deep in the ſoil, and has 
ſpread its branches over very diſtant parts of 

the 
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the country. Its congeniality to the diſpoſiti- 
on of our people 1s proved by the excellence 


which they have attained in it within the 


courſe of a very few years, and that not in 


one province, but in ſeveral. What has been 


already done in it, is a fair ſample of what 
may reaſonably be expected. | 


One great advantage, indeed, is wanting in 
the cotton manufacture the primum is not na- 
tive. This circumſtance, however, is of the 
leſs importance in this inſtance, as tho? it is 
not grown in Ireland, there 1s yet little 


danger of a ſcarcity, ſince it is produced in ſo 


many places, and under ſuch circumſtances, 


that there is no reaſon to fear a monopoly. 


It u recommendation too, that we have 


merchants among us. who import the primum 
immediately from the Weſt Indies, and in 
return, export the produce or manufactures of 
Ireland; thus procuring the materials of one 
manufacture, by the finiſhed goods of another. 
It were much to be wiſhed, that all the cat= 


ton uſed i in the manufacture, were, as it might 


be, thus imported. Much is got thro” the me- 


dium of Engliſh merchants, by which it comes 


dearer 
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dearer to the manufacturer, and fo much of a 
lucrative commerce is loſt, as the returns 
would amount to. 


There is no manufacture of ſoft goods, 
which more eaſily admits machinery, or in 
which more machinery 1s uſed, than 
that of cotton. So far it is more eligible 
than others, becauſe by machinery, the 
effect or produce of a given quantity of Ja- 
bour is encreaſed. Whatever aids from ma- 
chinery Great Britain has attained, we have 
already adopted, or the moſt of them—a cir- 
cumſtance which not a little recommends the 
manufacture, becauſe experience has taught, 
in a variety of inſtances, that there is a wide 
difference between the invention of a machine 
to abridge labour, and the adoption of it in 
common uſe. Ignorance and prejudice will 
frequently oppoſe the introduction of improve- 
ments, and to invent, is often but to do half 
the buſineſs. 


With all the advantages which are derived 
from machinery in this manufacture, we are 


vet 
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yet in execution far behind Great Britain, 
In the coarſer kinds the diſparity is indeed 
not very great, but in the finer goods we 
are by no means fo ſucceſsful, and ſome of 
them we have not yet undertaken. In the 
higher price thickſets, or velveteens, we can» 
not ſtand a competition either in quality or 
price with Mancheſter, Though we poſſeſs the 
machinery which they uſe, we are not ſo 
adroit as the Engliſh manufacturers in the uſe 
of it; and in thoſe parts of the manufacture 
which are performed by the hand, our work- 
men have not yet acquired that facility and 
ſſeill which are ſeen in the Engliſh factories. 
It is to that cauſe which in all our manufac- 
tures 1s ſuch a fertile ſource of miſchief—the 
frequent changing of the workmen from one 
ſpecies of goods to another that this is to be 
attributed, nor is it rational to expect 
that the evil will be removed till the manu» 
facturer 1s perſuaded, or enabled by a greater 
extenſion of his own capital, and of the ma- 
nufacture, to employ each workman on only 
one ſpecies of goods. 


FR 
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Of that kind of cotton goods which is fre- 
quently uſed for waiſtcoating, and known by 
the name of Marſcilles-quilting, none is ma- 
nufactured in Ireland. In the finiſhing of 
theſe goods, however, we are arrived at a very 
conſiderable degree of excellence; a great part 
of what is conſumed in Ireland is imported 
white, and printed or painted here. It is a 
branch which deſerves peculiar attention, as 
whatever is added to the manufacture by this 
proceſs, is ſo much clearly ſaved to the coun- 
try. It is alſo likely in its tendency to acce- 
lerate the introduction, and general diffuſion 
of the manufacture itſelf, conſtituting, as it 
does, a very important part of it. There 
ſeems, indeed, to be no reaſon why the 
making of this kind of goods might not, in 
every part of it, be carried on as ſucceſsfully 
in Ireland as any other branch of the cotton 
manufacture; and there can be little doubt, 
but in a ſhort time, the manufacturers will be 
rouſed to exertion, and make for themſelves 


thoſe goods which they now fo well finiſh 
when imported. 


When we conſider whether or not a ma— 


nufacture 
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nufacture be fitted for this country, it is ne- 
ceſſary, for reaſons which we have given at 
large in the firſt part of this eſſay, to ſee 
whether it be one that may be carried on 
with equal advantage in the country as in the 
metropolis. Experience has ſhewn, that the cot- 
ron manufacture poſſeſſes this advantage in 
an eminent degree. The firſt ſucceſsful eſſay 
which was made to extend it in Ireland was 
made by Captain Brooke at Proſperous in the 
county Kildare. The country is indebted to 
the late Baron Hamilton for ſimilar exertions 
at Balbriggan, a place ſtill more diſtant from 
the metropolis: and at preſent the manufac- 
ture is carried on with more ſpirit and ſuc- 
ceſs at Belfaſt than, perhaps, it is in Dublin, 
or its vicinity. That the country, where pro- 
viſions, houſe rent, and all the neceſſaries of 
life are cheapeſt, is peculiarly fitted for the 
| ſeat of manufactures not immediately depend- 
ing on the faſhions of the court, or people 
of the upper ranks, ſeems to be fo obvious, 
that one wonders why it has not been ac- 
knowledged and felt by the manufacturers 
themſelves. The cotton manufacture affords” a 
| new 
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new illuſtration of this truth; for the cotton 


manufacturers of Belfaſt are often able to un- 
derſell in Dublin the Dublin manufacturers, 
notwithſtanding the expence of carriage from 
thence hither. They have, in many inſtances, 
prevented them in ſtocking the market. 


Of what is generally called the cotton ma- 


nufacture, there are ſome ſpecies in which li- 


nen yarn, as well as cotton yarn, forms a 
part of the materials. The cneaper kinds of 
fuſtian are of this deſcription. As Ireland en- 
joys the advantage of having this article cheap- 
er, and in greater abundance than Great Bri- 
tain, thoſe low priced fuſtians ſeems to be, fo 
far, peculiarly fitted for her. 


But beſides this and the other advantages by 
which, we have ſeen, the cotton manufacture 
comes recommended to the attention of Ireland, 


there is one which gives it a decided claim to 


national protection, namely, the great propor- 
tion which the price of the manufactured goods 
bears to that of the raw material, or the great 
enereaſe of value which the manufacture gives 

to 


to the materials on which it onerates. In this 
reſpect it has greatly the advantage of the filk 
manufacture, in which the labour beſtowed on 
the materials adds but very little to their firſt 
value. This will appear by comparing the 
profits produced on a given capital employed in 
theſe different branches. The calculation is 
taken from Lord Sheffi eld's Obſervations on the 
Trade, &c. of Ireland, and as it appears ac- 
curate and minute, we ſhall tranſcribe it: 


ce Thrown filk of 16 ounces to the pound 
given to be dyed produces 11 ounces when fit 
for the loom and cleared of gum, &c. and is 
worth 408.—it will produce (ſuppoſe exactly) 
nine yards of luſtring, which at 6s. per yard, 
amount to 548. or 148. advance on the firſt 
coſt, and allowing to the mercer only 68. for 
his profits, there will remain 8s. or one-fifth 
for the manufacture or national profit. If 
Ireland imports annually 100, ooolb. of raw ſilk, 
and ſuppoſing the profits on the other branches 
of this manufacture to yield an equal benefit, 
the amount on the whole will be 40, oool. and 
to produce this the nation employs a capital of 
200,000). and in addition to this the Dublin 
export 


as - -_ 
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Society give 2000]. in bounties to aſſiſt the 
export of the manufacture.” 


« Now if 200,000]. capital ſtock aided by 
2000]. in bounties produce only 40, oool. the 
calculation will ſtand as follows : 


200,000]. at 5 per cent. intereſt is 
worth 10,0001. a year on an ave- 
rage, to which add 2o00l. the 
bounty, = - L. 12,000 


And conſequently there will be left 
national profit for the ſupport of 
the manufacture only the net ſum 
of _— — 28,000 


8 


— 


Le 40,000 


0 But ſuppoſing the whole to be exported, 
which is implied in the bounties being taken 
into the calculation, then the mercer's profit 
of 68. per pound weight of the materials is to 
be taken into the eſtimate, which amounting to 
30, oool. will make the groſs ſum 58, eo0l. ? 


0 « The 
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The manufacture of cotton is every way 
preferable—200,000]. will purchaſe 2, ooo, ooolb- 
weight of the beſt cotton in its raw 
ſtate. If every pound of cotton wrought into 
Stockings, Fuſtians, Dimities, Muſlins, Velve- 
rets, &c. &C. produce on an average fix ſhil- 
lings and eight pence value in manufactures, 
which is but a low eſtimate, the amount will be 
666,6661. 13s. 4d. ſterling, or 456,6661. 138. 4d. 
national profit, deducting as above, 10,000l. 
for intereſt, which, in the other inſtance, pro- 
duces but 3o,oool. and adding the mercer's 
profit, only 60,000]. from which 20001. the 
bounties muſt be deducted, leaving 58,0001. 
net. But the merchant's profits on the ex- 
portation of the cotton manufactures, ſuppoſing 
one half only of them exported, will far over- 
balance the profits of the filk mercer, and give 
the preference to the cotton manufacturer be- 
yond all compariſon. The cotton alſo requires 
more labour, and of courſe employs more 
people,* which is one great national object.” 


The 


« * A dyed Velveret, one of the moſt important arti- 
cles, paſſes from the raw material to a finiſhed late, 
through the following different procefles, viz.—batting, 
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The reaſoning of my Lord Sheffield on this 


ſubject is irrefragable, nor is there any reaſon 


to ſuppoſe him partial or prejudiced in this in- 
ſtance however he may be in others, for here 
he is recommending to the people of Ireland 
to exert themſelves in a manufacture which 
may be reckoned amongſt the moſt favourite 
and beneficial of his own country. When he 
courts Ireland to rival her ſiſter kingdom in ſuch 
a manufacture, and one in which ſhe has already 
made a great proficiency, he muſt write under 
the ſtrong conviction of truth and impartiality. 


From the facts ſtated in the above calcula- 
tions it appears, that the cotton manufacture 


muſt be more eligible for any country than the 
manufacture of ſilk, becauſe it is one in which 
the price of labour bears a leſs ratio to the 


O2 value 


picking, waſhing, drying, carding, roving, ſhebbing, ſpin- 
ning, winding, doubling, twiſting, 1e-winding, warping, 
pin-winding, waving, cutting, ſcouring, ending, ſinging, 
rubbing, bleaching, dying, and making up. Theſe 23 
different operations are almoſt always performed in Lan- 
caſhire by ſo many different claſſes of artiſts. Indeed it 
it is not unuſual for ſeveral of them to be again ſubdi- 
vided into two or more parts, and to be ſtill performed 
by different artiſts.” 1 7 
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value of the unwrought material; but for Ire- 


land it muſt be peculiarly eligible, as ſhe 
reckons among her greateſt difficulties the 
want of capital : for it is obvious, that a ma- 
nufacture, of which the raw materials are of 
little value, compared with the wrought goods, 


may be carried on with leſs capital than thoſe 


of which the materials cannot be purchaſed but 
at a much greater expence. 


Before we quit this manufacture we cannot 
help remarking how ſtrongly it illuſtrates the 
beneficial effects of moderate duties on the 


| importation of goods of which we have a be- 


ginning manufacture ourſelves. It is not 
intended to inſinuate that the monopoly of the 
home market ſhould be ſecured to manufacturers 


of any claſs by prohibitory duties, by which 


the competition of the home and foreign ma- 


nufactures would be removed, nor by ſuch 
high duties as would draw from the public by 


the encreaſed price of the article more than 


the manufacture itſelf would be worth. But 


ſurely when an infant manufacture evidently 
calculated for the country is retarded by the ſu- 
periority 
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periority enjoyed by another country in the 
ſame fabric, from its being long eſtabliſhed, 
and carried on by larger capitals, it may be 
right to give native induſtry fueh help as 
ſhall eſtabliſh an equipoiſe between it and that 
of the foreigner which is backed by ſuch ad- 
vantages. Care, however, ſhould be taken, 
that the public be not put to greater expence |, 
either in bounties on the home manufacture, 
or duties on the importation of the foreign, 
than the ultimate eſtabliſhment and ſucceſs of 

this manufacture is likely to repay. The true 
mean ſeems to have been taken with reſpect 
to the cotton manufacture of this country. 
The duty of 10l. 10s. per cent, on the value of cot- 
ton goods imported was ſuch as would not ſecure 
an excluſive poſſeſſion of the home market to the 
avarice or indolence of the Iriſh manufacturer, 
while it was ſufficient to ſupport his induſtry 
againſt the ſuperior wealth and ſkill of the 
Engliſh weaver ; and though while the foreign 
cotton goods continued to be imported, the 
duties on the importation, together with the 
bounties on the home manufacture, were ſo 
ſo much taken from the pockets of the public 


to 
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to ſupport the Iriſh manufacture, yet from 
the utility and value of the fabric, from the 
progreſs which it made in conſequence of theſe 
aids, and the natural fitneſs of the country 
to proſecute it, it was evident, that its 
ſucceſs would more than compenſate this 
expence of its eſtabliſhment. Hitherto, events 
have juſtified this reaſoning, The pro- 
tecting duty of 10 per cent. has not excluded 
the Engliſh from our market, but it has ex- 
tended the manufacture of Ireland. The judi— 
cious aids granted by parliament, and through 
the Dublin Society, aſſiſted by the patriotic 
exertions of one or two individuals, have given 
to the manufacture a ſtrength and ſtability 
which ſeem ſufficient to Juſtify a hope that it 
will now continue to go forward till it be- 
comes one of the moſt important in the 
country. Who is ſanguine enough to believe, 
that without this duty, and theſe aids, it 
would have been able of itſelf to ſtand a eompeti- 
tion with one of the beſt eſtabliſhed manufac- 
tures of Great Britain, ſupported by conſum- 


mate ſkill, extenſive machinery, and Sreat ca- 
pital ? 
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SECTION VI. 
Of the SiLk MANUFACTURE. 


Diſadvantages of this Manufactur:.— N. otwithſtand- 
ing theſe, it deſ. / ves countenance t0 a certain de- 
degree, as being already eftabliſhed—Pour Species 
particularly claim attention, Modes, Peelings, 
Handkerchiefs, and Ribbons—State of the Mode 
Trade—Of Peelings and Perſians —Of the Ribbon 
Trade—and of Handkerchiefs—Though Ireland ex- 
cels in this latter Branch, it is not yet carried ſo far 
as it is capable of —Reaſon of this—Conclufion 
ſhews how far this Manufacture ought to be en- 


couraged, 


TRE ſilk manufacture comes not to us re— 
commended by our poſſeſſing the primum, by a 
probability that it can ever become a ſource 


of employment to great numbers, or by rai- 


ſing very highly, the value of the materials 
employed in it. It is a manufacture for 
which we are not always ſure of the home- 
market, and for which we have ſtill leſs pro- 
1 bability 
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bability of enjoying an extenſive foreign de- 
mand. Yet even with theſe circumſtances 
againſt it, it ought not to be neglected, tho? 
neither, perhaps, ought it to be made an ob- 
ject of much encouragement, for many rea- 
ſons. The manufacture of ſilk, in a variety 
of branches, is already eſtabliſned in Ireland, 
and what is more, it is in a progreſſive ſtate. 
During the laſt ſummer, the ſilk manufac- 
ture was in a more proſperous ſituation than it 
had been known for ſeveral years. The 
quantity produced was ſold, and the manu- 
facturers, judging from the urgency of the 
demand, and the number of orders neceſſarily 
left unexecuted, aſſert, that if five-fold more 
goods had been manufactured, they would 
have met a vent. That the manufacturers 
did not extend their buſineſs to ſupply the de- 
mand, they fay, was owing to want of work- 
men, very conſiderable numbers having been 
drawn off by the war. Ne 


Of the ſilk manufacture there are four ſpe— 
cies, which ſeem beyond others, to call for en- 


couragement; 
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couragement ; thefe are, handkerchiefs, modes, 
peelings, and ribbons. 


In modes, principally uſed for. cloaks, we 
already emulate the beſt productions of that 
kind in England; and, however high the cha- 
racter of Engliſh modes may be in Ireland, 
it is certain that the conſumption of Ireland, 
is, in a great degree, ſupplied by the Iriſh 
manufacturers. A majority, indeed, of what 
is ſold, is called by the mercer, Engliſh ; but 
this ariſes from his wiſh to profit by the vul- 
gar prejudice in favour of Engliſh modes, 
| Inſtances daily occur of a piece of Iriſh mode 
being cut into two parts, one of which is 
ſhewed to a cuſtomer as Iriſh, the other, as 
Engliſh ; the latter is always preferred, and by 
this artifice, the mercer ſecures cuſtom, a high 
price, and the character of having aſſortments. 


The manufacture of modes is worth atten- 


tion for another reaſon; it is not va- 
riable, as the other branches of the filk ma- 
nufacture, from the caprices of faſhion. They 
are a ſpecies of goods, which are always like- 

ly 
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ly to be in demand, and, therefore, always 
likely to occupy a conſiderable number of 


people. 


Peelings and perſians are in a certain de- 
gree valuable, for the ſame reaſon, The Iriſh 
maker has already attained fuch a degree of 
perfection in theſe fabrics as almoſt ſecures to 
him the home-market. Little or no Engliſh 


peelings or perſians are imported. They are 
alſo a kind of goods, which, as they are 
uſed in linings, and other unimportant parts 
of dreſs, are likely to ſuffer few changes from 
the variations of faſhion. Accordingly, a great 
number of the filk-weavers of Dublin are | 
employed on them. 


With reſpe&t to ribbons, there ſeems to be 
no impediments in the way of the Iriſh ma- 
nufacture. It is a branch which requires lit- 


on faſhion, yet can eaſily, and with little ex- 
pence, admit ſuch changes as faſhion may die- 


tate. It is, too, an eſtabliſhed manufacture, 


all the improvements of which, that are known 


in 
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in England, we have already adopted, It is, 


perhaps, ſtill more ſtrongly recommended, by 


furniſhing employment as well to the women 


and children of the country, as to the men, 


and certainly if the charge of idleneſs is fairly 
applicable to Ireland, it is to the women and 


children of the country that it applies. By 
far the greater part of the ribbons made in 


Dublin, are woven by women and female 
children under fifteen years old. Could the 
women and children be thus brought into 
operation in the other manufactures, even in 
the leſs important parts of the proceſs, Ireland 
would ſoon become a much more dangerous 
rival to Great Britain in manufacture, than 
ſhe now 1s. 


In the handkerchief branch Ireland has long 
enjoyed celebrity throughout Europe. For tex- 
ture and durability ſhe is not exceeded by 
any other country in this manufacture. That 
a branch, in which ſhe is thus excellent, is 
fitted for her to proſecute, it would appear 
ſtrange to doubt ; it is, however, a curious 
fact, that even in handkerchiefs, Ireland does 
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not ſupply to the full her own conſumption, 
Conſiderable quantities are imported, and in 
larger quantities, as handkerchiefs are more 
worn. How does it happen, it may naturally 
be demanded, that foreign goods can find a 
market in Ireland, while Ireland herſelf ma- 
nufactures the fame kind cheaper and better 
than her neighbours? lt is accounted for in 
this way: —Handkerchiefs, in colour and pat- 
tern, are extremely liable to the fluctuations 
of faſnion; but the changes of faſhion origi— 
nate in the capital of another country ; it 
will therefore naturally happen, that the Spi- 
tal- fields manufacturer, ſhall be able to pre- 
occupy the market, by the ſingle advantage 
of his goods being more faſhionable than the 
Iriſh, while the latter are of a better quality 
and cheaper price, It may be urged, howe- 
ver, here, that the Iriſh manufacturer, by a 
little attention to procure early information of 
new faſhions, might be able to have a ſup- 
ply almoſt as ſoon as the Engliſh manufactu- 
rer could ſend goods to Ireland, and, perhaps, 
earlier than the Engliſhman would deſire to 
ſend them; for certainly while his goods con- 
tinued 


— 


1 


tinued in demand at home, that is, while the 
faſhion continued prevalent, he would prefer 
Ins home-market to the chance of a foreign 


one. This objection has weight, and would 


decifively fix the charge of inattention and in- 
activity on the Iriſh manufacturer, were there 
not ſome conſiderations which go to juſtify 
him. The argument of moſt ſtrength which 
he urges in his juſtification, is, that the ex- 
pence of ſetting a new pattern to work, is ve- 
ry conſiderable, and that when it is once be- 
gun, there muſt be a very conſiderable quantity 
made, a piece conſiſting of not leſs than from 
twenty to thirty dozen. Now it frequently 
happens, that before a manufacturer 1s able to 
diſpoſe of ſuch a number as will produce 
a profit equal to repay the extraordinary ex- 
pence incurred by the arrangement of the 
new pattern, the faſhion is again ſuperſeded, 
and what is yet unſold remains dead ſtock on 
his hands. Such conſequences deter the 
manufacturer of ſmall capital from adventu- 


ring again in the ſame way, and induce him 
rather to relinquiſh the market to the Eng- 


Iriſhman, 
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liſhman, than hazard ſo conſiderable a ſum in 
the competition. Hence it is only in the com- 
mon kinds, and thoſe which admit little 
change from faſhion, that the Iriſh manufactu- 
rer derives benefit from his ſuperiority. The 


remoteneſs of his ſituation from the centre 


from which faſhion emanates, prevents his 


availing himſelf of that ſkill, and of 
thoſe advantages which he poſſeſſes for the ni- 
cer and more valuable kinds, in which they 
would be moſt productive. 


On a conſideration of all the circumſtances 


of the filk manufacture, it is apparent, that 
from its being an eſtabliſned manufacture, 


which furniſhes employment to numbers, and 
on which numbers are obliged to depend for 
employment; from the excellence at which 
our workmen have arrived in all its branches, 
and the ſuperiority which they have at- 


tained in one; and from the probability that 


the demand for ſilk manufacture of one kind 
or another will grow with the growing 


wealth and luxury of the country; it is a 


manufacture of ſome, tho? not of the utmoſt 


importance 


importance to Ireland, and one, which to a 
certain degree, ſhe ſhould cultivate. It is, how- 
ever, allo to be remembered, that as it is a 
manufacture of which we do not poſſeſs the 
primum one, which in ſome of its branches 
depends on faſhions that do not originate 
with us, and which we cannot eaſily catch— 
one, which from its nature muſt be confined 
to the metropolis, and, therefore, muſt be ra- 
ther detrimental to health and morals—as it is 
finally, a manufacture in which the work- 
men have been found both in Ireland and 
Great Britain, and we may add, in France 
itſelf, to be moſt frequently diſtreſſed by want 
of employment, and moſt turbulent under their 
ſufferings, it ſhould be extended with great 


caution. Of ſuch a manufacture, however po- 


licy may direct that we ſhould preſerve it 
from ſudden decay, it ſeems to be very doubt- 
ful indeed, whether it would be either wile 
or ſafe to make the proſperity eſſential to the 
welfare and quiet of greater numbers than it 
at preſent employs, eſpecially while there are 
fo many other objects, as linen, wool, iron, 

&c, in 
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&c. in every point of view more important, 
courting public countenance, and of which 
ſome are pining from the want of it. 
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SECTION VII. 
Of HosIEtRy. F 


Three kinds of Hofiery—of Worfted—of Cotton—of 
Silæ. —T he firſt kind moſt cultivated in Ireland — 
not ſo far advanced as it might be—1mpediments 
to its Progreſs—its being chief y carried on iu the 
Metropolis —high Price of FElofier”'s Labour—idle- 
meſs of the Hofier's Family—high Price and 
Scarcity of Canterbury Spinning—Cotton Hoſiery 
impeded by our backwardneſs in Spinning and 
Twiſting —Loſs on importing prepared Cotton— 
Dearneſs of Labour Comparative View of the 
Advantages of the Britiſh and Iriſh Cotton Ho- 
fiery—Silk Hofiery labours under equal Diſadvan- 
tages with the Cotton, from the Inferiority of 
the Materials uſed in Ireland—Dearneſs of La- 
bour, Sc. —0n the whole the Worfted Branch 
'beft fitted for Ireland. 


Tunis is another of thoſe manufactures in 
which it is not probable much will be done 
in Ireland until fome conſiderable change ſhall 
have taken place in the management of the 
manufacture. 


P How 
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How do we ſtand with regard to materials ? 
Stockings are made of worſted, of cotton, and 
of filk. Of the firſt kind Ireland has the ma- 
terials, and aceordingly the great bulk of the 
manufacture in Ireland is of coarſe worſted. 


, — — 7 — — 
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The quantity made even of this, however, 1s 
but ſmall, compared with what either the abi- 
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lity of the country would reach, or with the 
extent of the manufacture of this kind in Eng- 
land. 


. ² UU ˙¹¹A rn 


The impediments to its extenſion are, firſt, 
the poverty of the individuals concerned in 


the buſineſs, by which they are prevented 

from eſtabliſhing factories in the country, 

where this, and almoſt every manufacture 1s 

moſt likely at firſt to ſucceed. It is, indeed, 

; the high price of labour, occaſioned undoubt- 
. edly by the reſidence of the workmen in the 
4 metropolis, that conſtitutes the great impedi- 
ment to the progreſs of the manufacture. In 
Ireland the price of hoſier's work is much 
higher than in England, and this evil, moſt 
miſchievous of itſelf, is aggravated by other 
cauſes. Among theſe, the principal is the idle- 
neſs 
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neſs of the woman and children in the ho- 
ſier's family. In England, the workman who 
has a family, ſo far from being obliged to 
look for encreaſed wages to ſupport an en- 
creaſed family, is rather enabled by that cir- 
cumſtance to live on leſs wages; for his chil> 
dren and his wife all affiſt in the, manufac- 
ture, and the united ſum of their induſtry 
produces a much more comfortable proviſion 
for the whole than the ſolitary earnings of 
one would do for the individual. The Irifh- 
man labours alone for a family whom he ſup- 


ports in idleneſs, and therefore frequently in 
expenſive vice. 


When the ſtocking manufacture ſhall be 
principally carried on in the interior parts of 
the country, as in England, where towns have 
grown from the manufacture, not the manu- 
facture from the towns ; and when the Iriſh 
hoſier ſhall have learned to make his family 
aſſiſt him in his labours, then will he be en- 
abled to work on the fame terms as the work- 
man of England, and until then it is unrea- 
ſonable to expect that the manufacture ſhould 

FS; proſper. 
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proſper. This is an obſervation which we have 


been forced to make in more than one in— 


ſtance; it is one which continually obtrudes 
itſelf on him who reviews the ſtate of manu- 


factures in Ireland, 


Another impediment to the manufacture is 
the ſcarcity of Canterbury ſpinners. This is a 
ſerious evil. In Ireland this part of the bu- 
ſineſs, inſtead of being performed as in Eng- 


land by the hoſier's family, by children in 


charitable foundations, or by children in fa- 
milies yet poorer than that of the hoſier, is 
performed by adult women of the loweſt and 


leaſt moral claſs. Theſe, fond of any oc- 


cupation which will favour the exertions - of 
their lungs and limbs, in the ſummer months 
ſtroll forth from their ſedentary labour to 
hawk fruits or vegetables, and perſevere in 
this vagabond vocation till hunger and cold in 
the winter compel them to labour under a 
roof for food and fire. By theſe means ſpin- 
ning, which with the Engliſh manufacturer is 
conſtant and cheap, is with the Iriſhman 
dear and unſteady. 


The 


The manufacturers themſelves mention other 


impediments to this manufacture, namely, the 
high price of wool, and the exportation of 
worſted; but theſe are, perhaps, leſs ſolid rea- 
fons for their want of ſucceſs, than thoſe we 
have already afſhgned, 

With reſpect to cotton hoſiery. Of this ma- 
nufacture the material is foreign, and, there- 
fore, it might be ſuppoſed, that Ireland was 
equally well eireumſtanced for it as England. 
At preſent ſhe is greatly behind her, and for 
theſe reaſons cotton as imported from the. 
Weſt Indies, before it can be fit for manufac. 
ture muſt undergo two operations, ſpinning 
and twiſting, Theſe operations are either not. 
performed at all in Ireland, or are but ill 
performed; this induces a neceſſity of import- 
ing it ſpun and twiſted : but on cotton of ho- 
ſier's twiſt imported, there is a duty of ten 
per cent. ; this, and the charges of commiſ- 
ſion, &c. bring the materials of the manu— 
facture thirteen per cent. dearer to the Iriſh 
than to the Engliſh manufacturer, 


But 
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But the Iriſi manufacturer labours under 
another diſadvantage. Workman's labour is 
fifteen per cent. dearer here than in England. 
This, in addition to the thirteen per cent. 
advance on his materials, makes twenty-eight 
per cent. againſt him. To countervail theſe 
diſadvantages of the Iriſh manufacturer there 
are the following charges againſt the manufac- 
turer of England : fix per cent. diſcount which 
they allow on all goods fold in Ireland for 
caſh, and fix per cent. riders? travelling 
charges. Theſe making twelve per cent. leave 
a balance againft the Iriſh manufacturer of ſixteen 
per cent. Is it then to be wondered that the 
manufacture, under theſe circumſtances, is not 
extended? There is, indeed a duty of 10l. 
per cent. on the value of cotton, or thread 
hoſiery imported; but even after deducting 
this from the balance againſt Iriſh hoſiery, 
there till remains againſt it full 6 per cent. 
Beſides, in comparing the manufacture of 
England and [Ireland with reſpect to the 
home conſumption of both countries, which 
is by far the moſt important, this duty is not 
at all to be conſidered ; for the duty in this 
VEE _ Inſtance 
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inſtance does not operate againſt England, nor 
for Ireland, inaſmuch as it does not diminiſh 
the price either of materials or labour. 


In filk hoſiery the diſadvantages of the Iriſh 
manufacture are not leſs than thoſe which de- 
preſs the cotton, England has her Bengal filk 
twelve per cent. cheaper than it can be had by the 
Iriſh manufacturer; and what is {ſtill a more 
important circumſtance, her cheap filks are 
better prepared for the manufacture than 
thoſe uſed in Ireland, The conſequence of 
this is, that the Iriſhman who wiſhes to 
maintain a competition with the manufacture 
of England 1s obliged to uſe a better and 
dearer filk than that which is there uſed ; 
and in order to obtain a character for the du- 
rability of his goods, he makes them heavier. 
In the filk, as in the cotton hoſiery, the la- 
bour of the Iriſh workman is fifteen per cent. 
dearer than that of the Engliſh, which, added 
to the twelve per cent. encreaſed- price of the 
materials, makes a difference againſt Ireland 
of TWENTY-SEVEN per cent. beſides the diſad- 
vantage ſhe ſuffers from having the materials 
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worſe prepared. As in the cotton hoſiery, fo 
in the ſilk, the duty on the importation of 
ſilk work from England is a protection to 
the Iriſh manufacturer; but as it neither let- 
ſens the price of labour nor -of materials, 
nor tends to improve their quality, it goes 
but a ſhort way in advancing the manufac- 


ture, 


Of the three kinds of hoſiery which we 


have mentioned, the worſted branch 1s certain- 


ly that which ſeems moſt within the power of 
this country.—Could there be any mode de- 
viſed of ſecuring a ſufficient number of good 
Canterburv ſpinners, and of exciting the ho- 
ſier at the fame time to remove to the coun- 
try, where he might live on leſs and work 
more, there is little reaſon to doubt, that the 
manufacture would ſoon ſtretch far beyond 
its preſent limit. Many more difficulties ap- 
pear in the way of the cotton and ſilk branch- 
es. We labour under greater diſadvantages 
with reſpect to the materials, and in the pre- 


paration of theſe materials, we are ſtill more 


remote from England. In filk England muſt 
always 
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always have the upper hand, as ſhe has the 
firſt choice of it, and has it alſo on lower 
terms. Cotton we may import immediately 
from the places of its growth; but as England 
has at preſent the means of preparing it for 


the manufacture in a much better manner 


than we, it will be long before we ſhall ceaſe 
to import it from her in that prepared ſtate. 
To obtain her method of preparation, and to 
avail ourſelves of our opportunities of imme- 
diate importation, are objects, which, as they 
are attainable and important, we ſhould ſteadily 
_ purſue. os 
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SECTION VIII. 


Of Iron. 


The Value of this Manufafture not attended to in 
Treland—Scarcity of Timber may excuſe our Back- 
wardneſs in the making of Malleable Iron— 
not in the other Branches Even for this we poſſeſs 
many of the Advantages which have promoted 
this Trade in E ngland—but which from various 
cauſes we meglett—Coak—the uſe of it in Ton- 
making recommended by its ſucceſs in England— 
Value of this Branch. Arigna Company—Caſt 
Iron clearly within the power of Ireland—1n- 
ſtances that prove it a very lucrative Muanifac- 
ture Requiſites to extend it, and Advantages 
which we poſſeſs— Manufacture of Foreign Bar 
Iron—Calculation of its Value to the Country if 
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* carried on to the full extent of the home con- 
i ſumption—But it might be carried much farther 
17 AImpediments in its way —Inſtanced in the artis 
A cle of Pire Irons—The Slitting and R ling Trade 
I: — Reſult of the Obſervations on this Manufafure 
if — fapanned Ware. 
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from their being formed of materials which 
are worthleſs till manufactured, and which 
the country produces, or may produce, Iron 
deſerves to rank in the firſt place. The im- 
portance of this manufacture conſidered in any 
of theſe points of view, does not ſeem to be 
underſtood in Ireland, and the example of 
Great Britain, who has recently made ſuch ra- 
pid advances in her iron manufacture, is paſ- 
ſing before us without producing any ade- 
quate effect upon our conduct, 


In no country of Europe is better iron to 
be met with than Ireland may produce for 
all the common purpoſes to which this metal 
is applicable ; but this, like many other ad- 
vantages placed by nature within our reach, 
we have, till very lately, ſuffered to lie unim- 
proved. For our backwardneſs here, how- 
ever, it muſt be confeſſed we can offer a 
better excuſe than in almoſt any other in- 

ſtance. When in former days Ireland abound- 
ed in timber, as it is incontrovertible from a 
thouſand proofs that ſhe once did, iron was 
made here in conſiderable quantities; but 
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ſince that article of eſſential importance to 
the manufacture failed, through our waſteful- 
neſs and neglect of it, combined perhaps with 
other cauſes, the manufacture itſelf has fal- 


r 77 


len to decay. But tho? the ſcarcity of timber 
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may be alledged as a reafon why we have 
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done fo little in the making of malleable iron, 


. — — 
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it will not exculpate us for our neglect of the 


other branches of the manufacture, for which 
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we are at leaſt as well qualified as our neigh- 
bours, if we do not poſſeſs peculiar advan» 


tages. 


But before we conſider what advantages we 
poſſeſs for the manufacture of caſt iron, or 
that of bar iron imported, it is proper to. ſee 
how far it may be practicable to proſecute 
that other lucrative branch, the making of 


malleable iron from the ore. 


Iron ore is found in ſeveral parts of Ire— 
land, of the beſt quality, and in a degree of 
plenty which would not be exhaufied for cen- 
turies by the moſt extenſive manufacture. For 
working this ore, 7. e. for extracting from it 
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malleable iron, the fuel generally uſed is char- 
coal, and it is aſſerted, that no other ſpecies 
can be ſubſtituted in' its ſtead. The ſcarcity of 


timber in Ireland rendering a cheap ſupply 


of this articie unattainable, has locked up 
from us, in the boſom of our, own country, 
thoſe inexhauſtible ſources of wealth. Had 
we been provident in keeping up a growth 
of that timber which is indigenous in our 
mountains, we would not now be labouring 
under this moſt miſchievous ſpecies of pover- 
ty—a poverty of neceſſary materials for pur- 
ſuing one of the moſt lucrative and neceſſary 
manufactures; and if that ſpirit of 


patriotiſm really exiſted, which ſo many of our 


landed men profeſs, it would be eaſy in the 


courſe of half a century perhaps finally to 
remove it. The advantages indeed which 
would accrue from attention to the growth of 
timber are incalculable. Even were thoſe ad- 
vantages limited to this particular manufac- 
ture, they would deſerve the moſt ſedulous 
care and warmeſt encouragement of the legiſ- 


lature; but if the equally important advan- 


tages that would accrue to other branch- 
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| es, and particularly to that, which, were it 
| properly cheriſhed, would be ſo rich a 
| ſource of benefit to Ireland—the tanning 
trade, by furniſhing it with a ſupply of 
bark, of which at preſent we feel the 
miſchievous conſequences of a deficiency— 
if theſe, I ſay, be taken into the account, it 
muſt appear a moſt unworthy and ſelfiſh ſpi- 
rit indeed, which can neglect to improve an 
| opportunity of doing ſo much good to that 
country, of whoſe interefts we talk ſo much 
and for which we do fo little. 


0+ - 82 — — —— ———— — 


But, without expecting ſacrifices to poſte- 
rity, it is not certain that this trade, even in 
our preſent circumſtances, may not be carried 
to very conſiderable extent. In England it has 

been found that coak, 2. e. pit coal, burned to 
a certain degree, may be ſubſtituted in many 
caſes with ſucceſs for charcoal; and experi- 
ments have been made with peat or turf, in 
which Ireland is fo abundant, which prove, it 
is ſaid, that this fuel anſwers nearly as well 
as charcoal for the fining of iron, Of coak 
the uſe has become in England very exten- 
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five, and it is to the adoption of it ſhe partly 
owes her extended manufacture. It muſt be 
acknowledged, however, that its merit, as a 
ſubſtitute for charcoa!, is not uncontradicted. 
It has been ſaid, that the iron made with it 
is much inferior to that made with charcoal, 
and reſembles that kind which the workmen 
call red ſhort iron, and of which the defects are, 
that it flies under the hammer like pot-metal, 
and in working lofes nearly one-third of its 
weight. It is highly probable, that theſe qua- 
lities in the iron made by coak are attribut- 
able, in part at leaſt, to other cauſes. It is 
certain they may be produced by an injudi— 
cious application of the fire to the iron in 
working it, with whatſoever kind of fuel the 
iron may have been made—By an injudicious 
application of the fire is meant, a miſdirection 
of the blaſt, by which the very ſame degree 
of heat, that, properly applied, would have 
only heated the iron, will as the workmen 
lay, burn it, i. e. run it to a cinder. 


But, whatever may be the defects of this 
mode, it 1s certain that Ireland might adopt 
"It 


n . 
——— 


it with at leaſt as much ſucceſs as England, 
were ſhe not again nonpluſed either by her 
negligence, or her poverty in working her coal 
mines—By her neglect of thoſe all her capaci- 


ties in the iron trade are narrowed : nor does 
the miſchief end here; it extends, as we ſhall 


ſee in the proper place, to the glaſs manufac- 


ture alſo, and while it thus tends to circum- 
ſcribe the powers of the country for proſe- 
cuting thoſe profitable ſubjects for induſtry, 
it renders her people dependant on another 
nation for a prime neceſſary of life, fuel for 
common uſe; the article of coals being among 
the moſt extenſive and coſtly of her imports. 


Want of capital is charged with thus keeping 


our coal mines unwrought, and of courſe li— 
miting our iron and glaſs manufactures. - Part 
of the evil is certainly attributable to this cauſe, 
but, moſt certainly, the inertneſs of the men 
who poſſeſs what capital we have is alſo in 
fault. Perhaps the enquiry, if carried a little 
farther, might be apt to attach ſome part of 


the blame alſo on that ſpirit of jobbing, by 


which, for ſo many years, the redundance of 
the Iriſh treaſury was laviſhed in futile and 


abortive 
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abortive projects, until the publie mind be- 
came ſo diſguſted with works carried on, or 
aided by public grants, that at length no aid 
could be obtained for the moſt laudable and 
neceſſary undertakings. Hence, the collieries 
of Drumglaſs continue uſeleſs to Ireland though 
ſituated at the end of a navigable canal com- 
municating with the ſea, and though they had 
been for ſome time wrought with ſucceſs by an in- 
dividual who failed only for want of a very little 
aſſiſtance to carry him on—(See Young's Tour). 


If the Iriſh collieries were worked, it is 
probable they would afford us better means 
of ſucceeding in the iron making than Eng- 
land poſſeſſes, for the Iriſh coals appear bet- 
ter fitted to make a ſubſtitute for charcoal than 
Engliſh or Scotch, They are more ſoft and 
light, and therefore likely to make better 
coak, and of courſe produce better iron.“ But, 


Q granting 


* The opinions of thoſe who hold it poſſible to make 
good iron with coak properly managed, derive ſtrength 
from an item in the philoſophical tramactions of the 
Leipſic Society, [ſee vol. 2. De Re Ruſtica] by which 
we are informed, that a kind of pit coal has been found 
in Saxony which ſucceeds in making malleable iron from 
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granting that we ſhould not ſucceed in this uſe 
of coal better than our neighbours, yet as they 
have thriven by it, would it not be worth 
the while of Ireland to try the experiment ? 
It the iron made by it be brittle, yet there 
are purpoſes for which this quality may be 
no diſadvantage. At all events we find, that, 
in deſpight of it, the. Engliſh make annually 
10,000 ton more than they did a very few 
years back; and it is not conſidered as an 
extravagant hope, that, if no check to the 
manufacture occur, in the courſe of a few 
years more, ſhe will, by means of this im- 
provement, the ſaving of ſteam engines, &c. 


be able to ſupply the empire with this necel- 


ſary article, and thus keep at home above 
600,000]. per annum which is now ſent abroad 
for it, excluſive of freight, and other incidental 


| charges. 


The 


the ore as well as the beſt charcoal. It has been ob- 
ſer ved, however, in working with this coal, that if the 
heat be augmented beyond a certain degree the delign 
is fruſtrated. It is not improbable that this coal is of 
the lighter kind, like that of Ireland, and that it is 
ſome ſuch miſmanagement as this account alludes to 
which makes coal-fue] in the buſineſs ſo ſeldom ſucceed. 
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The value of this branch of manufacture 
may be eaſily calculated from conſidering the 
preſent import of pig and bar iron. On an 
average of the laſt five years, it appears that 
the annual import was 227,566 cwt. which at 
24]. per ton, the average price, amounts to 
273, al. Such would be the ſum ſaved to the 
nation by the ſucceſs of this manufacture: 
ſo much would be extracted from the ſimple 
induſtry of thoſe employed in it. 


It is matter of pleaſure to obſerve, that not- 
withſtanding the complaint of want of capital, 
and want of enterpriſe in the people of Ire- 
land, one company at leaſt, the Arigna com- 
pany, has engaged in this and the other 
branches of the iron manufacture, with a ſpi- 
rit which does them honour, and a capital, 
which, with proper management, wall, no doubt, 
ſecure ſucceſs. They have already made ſome 
progreſs, and it is faid, have ſucceeded equal 
to their beſt expectations—perhaps no attempt 
was ever made in Ireland that better merits 
ſupport, or is more worthy of emulation. 


If it is neither to be hoped, that public 
ſpirit will aim at raiſing timber the beſt ma- 
K terial 
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terial for carrying on this valuable manufac- 
ture—nor try the next beſt mode of making 
iron, 7. e. by coak, at leaſt it might be ex- 
pected we ſhould beſtir ourſelves in the other 
parts of this trade, which are ſtill more ob- 
viouſly within our power, that of caſt iron— 
or the working up of foreign iron imported. 
The canals which have been made, hitherto 
to fo little purpoſe compared with their ex- 
pence, and the numerous rivers with which 
our country 1s interſected, afford admirable 
conveniences for theſe branches. The Arigna 
company have entered deeply into that of caſt 
iron, and ſeveral individuals are now carry- 
ing it on in a manner which amply rewards 
their enterprize. He who was lately the prin- 
cipal perſon in this trade, but now retired, is 
ſuppoſed, on a capital of 6oool. (a trifling one 
indeed, compared with what might be engaged 
in the buſineſs) to have made 3oool. per an- 
num. Inſtances indeed are not rare, of men 
engaging in this buſineſs on verv ſmall capi- 
tal, and retiring after a few years in affluence. 


To enable Ireland to make this a growing 


and important manufacture, it is only necel- 
ſary 
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fary that ſhe have a ſufficient quantity of ore, 
or pig iron and coals, (for with reſpe&t to 
capital, it certainly does not require a great- 
er one than the country already poſſeſſes, 
could ſhe be perſuaded to employ a part of 
it in this way) and a certain and profitable 
market for the goods. With reſpect to coals, 
it has been already obſerved, © that we abound 
in mines, could we be brought, or enabled, 
to work them. But without expecting that we 
ſhall immediately acquire ſpirit or wealth 
enough for this undertaking, it is worth re- 
flection, that in many parts of this kingdom, 
we may have Britiſh coals as cheap as they 
are had in London, where there are ſeveral 
extenſive works of this kind. Ore alſo we 
have in great abundance, and if we will not 
or cannot work the mines which contain it, 
we have equal opportunities with Great Bri— 
tain to import. With regard to a market, it 
is that manufacture of all others of which we 
may be moſt ſure to have the ſupplying of the 
home-market many of the principal articles of 
caſt metal are ſuch as muſt be fitted to pat- 
terns—inſtance, mill-work—and therefore can- 
not 
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not be well imported : beſides, in ſcarcely any ar- 
ticle of caſt iron, does Great Britain conſiderably 
underſell us. In pots, and veſſels of that kind, 
the Engliſh manufacture indeed is ſaid to come 
cheaper than that of Ireland, but the reaſon 
is, becauſe in the Iriſh manufacture they uſe 
larger molds, by which, in any given veſſel 
of equal ſize with an Engliſh one, the coſt is 
greater, as it weighs more, and it is fold 
by weight. But this is an error, which, when 
the manufacture extends, will eaſily be reme- 
died. At preſent even this diſadvantage does 
not impede the manufacture, for all that is 
made finds a prompt market, and were even 
twenty-fold more made, it would find a 


vent equally certain and ſpeedy. 


The next branch is the manufacture of fe- 
' reign bar iron, and of this, the extreme im- 
portance may be eſtimated by this fact, that 
on an average of all the ordinary articles on- 
ly, there is added by the manufacture to the 
firſt value of the materials, above one hun- 
dred and fifty per cent. Lord Sheffield makes 
the profit of manufacturing to the coſt of the 


materials 
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materials, as 281. to 1ol. which is greater than 
the ratio here given, but his calculation was 
made ſixteen years back, within which time the 
material has riſen conſiderably, perhaps more 
than in proportion to the riſe on the manu- 
factured goods. Reckoning then the conſump- 
tion of Ireland, at 6,518 ton (and it will be 
found, on the average of any five years, ſince 
the year 1970, that the imported iron, and 
iron ware, does not amount to leſs) and ra- 
ting this iron at 241. per ton, the preſent 
price, it will be found that the profit of the 
manufacture for one year, would not be leſs 
than 234,648]. 


But it would not he extravagant to hope, 
that if proper attention were-paid to this ma- 
nufacture, it might be carried much farther 
than a mere ſupply of the Iriſh market. 
Could we 'open our coal mines, or could we 
contrive means even to ſecure an equable and 
adequate ſupply of coals from Great Britain, 
for which nothing is wanted, but a little fore- 
ſight on our part, there would remain ſcaree- 
ly any obitacle in our way, in carrying this 


manufacture 
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manufacture far beyond the mere ſupply of 
home conſumption. The canals which are 


opened, and opening, in various parts of the 
country, afford the moſt eligible modes of 
carriage for manufactures, and the neceſlaries 
for them. Some difficulties, indeed, the manu- 
facture does labour under at preſent, from want 
of ſkill in the workman, and the high price 
of labour, but both theſe difficulties would 
become leſs, if men of wealth, or rich com- 
panies, engaged in the buſineſs. To give an 


inſtance of theſe inconveniencies, we do not 


at prefent, in the common article of fire- 


irons, ſupply our own conſumption, principal- 


ly, becauſe the poverty of the men concerned 


in the trade, will not permit them to employ 


a number of men on thoſe articles alone. 


The conſequence is, that they are never able 
to arrive at that facility and ſkill in this branch 
of the manufacture, which the Britiſh work- 


man has attained, and being leſs ready, they 
muſt neceſſarily charge more for their labour 
on any given article. But let a company 
with extenſive capital, ſet on ſoot a manufac- 
tory for fire-irons only, the workmen, will, in 

- a ſhort 


2.33 
ſhort time, when employed each in only one 
operation, become ſo expert, that they will pro- 
duce probably twice as much work in a given 
time as they do at preſent, when they are 


ſent by their employers from light to heavy, 
and from heavy to light alternately. 


But there are other branches of this trade 
which require leſs ſkill, and therefore it ſhould 
ſeem, we might, by a little exertion, extend 
our manufacture, in thoſe inſtances, conſider- 
ably. Such, for inſtance, is the ſlitting and 
rolling trade. There are not more than five 
mills for theſe purpoſes in Ireland, although 
the conſumption would probably ſupply buſi- 
neſs for twenty. It muſt be confeſſed, how- 
ever, that theſe are the leaſt valuable branches 
of the trade, and therefore not equally well 
worth attending to as the finer branches ; yet 
ſome attention they deſerve which they have 
not yet received. 


The reſult on the whole of this article is, 
that Ireland, poſſeſſing iron and coal mines, 
canals, and , navigable rivers, is well calcu- 
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lated for carrying on the iron manufacture, 
7. e. the making of iron to a greater extent, 
could ſhe rear a greater quantity of timber; 
and that, even in her preſent circumſtances, 
ſhe is able, with proper exertions, to keep at 
home much of thoſe large ſums which ſhe 
now annually ſends abroad for iron that how- 
ever ſhe may ſucceed in the making of mal- 
leable iron, there 1s no natural impediment 
whatever to prevent her from carrying on ex- 
tenſively the caſt iron trade, from which in- 
dividuals, and the country, might derive im- 
menſe benefit; and that, beſides this, ſhe 


might, by attending to the manufacture of im- 


ported bar iron, ſave the ſums which are 
now given to more induftrious nations for 
iron manufacture. Nor would it be extrava- 
gant to hope, if the manufacture were attended 
to, and conſiderable capitals engaged in it, to 


derive profit from an export trade in iron ma- 


nufacture. 


In oblerving on this article it is impoſſible 
not to fee] wonder why Ireland has been fo 
negligert of an article fo eſſential in this and 


other 
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other manufactures as timber. Had ſhe been 
a champaign country highly cultivated, ſhe 
would naturally diſcourage timber as a leſs 
profitable mode of occupying the ground, and 
as detrimental to agriculture. But, poſſeſſing 
as ſhe does very conſiderable ridges of hills, 
which are ſcarcely applicable to any other uſe 
than the growth of timber, and which for oaks 
eſpecially, are admirably calculated ; having, 
too, as yet by no means co- extended her agri- 
eulture with her plains, there can be no 
good reaſon aſſigned for her neglect of wood, 
unleſs it be that her landed men have adopted 
as a rule of conduct the chilling principle, 
that poſterity is nothing to us, we are every 
thing to poſterity, and have, therefore, been 
unwilling either to devote time, or to venture 
money in order to ſecure advantages not to be en- 
joyed, but at the diſtance of half a century. 


It ſhould be remembered, however, that he 
who plants will not, in all caſes, by the ſhort- 
neſs of life, be prevented from deriving bene- 
fit from his labours. Underwood, in many in- 
ſtances, will 80 far to remunerate him for 

3 lis 
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his expence and trouble. Some timber may be 
produced within a ſpace of ſeven years from 
the planting; and in almoſt all cafes if the 
planter be a young man, it is not improbable 
but his old age may be folaced by the la- 
bours of his youth. But even if he ſhould 
not, ſurely to ſee his hills covered with grow- 
ing wealth at once ornamental to his eſtate, 
and promiſing future benefit to his country— 
to. enjoy the honourable diſtinction of being a 
benefactor to poſterity from the moſt diſin- 
tereſted motives, are conſiderations, which, as 
they cannot influence a ſordid mind, ſhould 
by ſo much the more be ſtronger motives of 
action to men of minds truly liberal, whoſe 
heads can comprehend, and hearts feel fome- 
thing beyond preſent intereſt. . 
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Under the head of Iron manufacture it was 
forgot to mention the manufacture of japan- 
ned ware. The conſumption of this deſcrip- 
tion of goods is very extenſive, and the ma- 
nufacture perfectly within the reach of Ire- 
land, yet from ſome unaccountable overſight 
of our manufacturers, little or none af thoſe 


goods 


goods are made in this country, It were much 
to be wiſhed that their attention could be di- 
rected to a branch by which ſo much might 
be ſaved to the kingdom which is now ſent 
to Birmingham and Sheffield, and from which 
very conſiderable profit would reſult to the 
manufacturers themſelves -A new ſource of 
employment to thoſe among our artizans who are 
induſtriouſly inclined, is an object of ſerious 
importance. 
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SECTION IX. 


Of the GrLass MANUFACTORY. 


Flint Glaſs is among the moſt thriving Manufactures 
of Treland—yet not commenſurate to our Home-con- 
ſumption— Ne u nderſell Great Britain, tho we 
Import much of the Materials, Sc. Thie Manu- 
fafture capable of being proſecuted to a much 
greater exten. hy it is not extended—Crown 
and Bottle Glaſs leſs extenſively carried on 

_ Concluſion. 


| 'F'ms is to be reckoned among the manu- 
factures which Ireland has cultivated with 
moſt ſucceſs within a few years. It is not 
very long ſince almoſt all our fine flint glaſs 
ware was imported from England ; at preſent 
we are able not only to ſupply our own con- 
ſumption, but to export very conſiderable 
quantities to America, and elſewhere. I ſay 
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we are able to ſupply our own conſumption, 
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becauſe in fact we really do not do ſo; much 
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of the glaſs ware conſumed in Ireland is im— 
ported, for our houſes find the ſupply of the 


American market ſo much more lucrative, 


and have ſo much of that trade that they 
think lightly of ſupplying the kome conſump- 
tion. The houſes in this city which are in 
the American trade have generally orders from 
New York ſufficient to occupy them entirely 


for two years. 


On enquiring into the circumſtances of this 
manufacture one is ſurprized to learn, that the 
principal materials of it are imported from 
England though we are able to underſell the 
Britiſh manufacturer; and this ſurprize is en- 
creaſed at finding not only that the materials 
are imported, but that the rate of wages in 
this manufacture is conſiderably higher here 
than in England; yet this is the caſe. The clay 
of which the pots are made, in which the 
metal of the flint glaſs is run, is entirely Eng- 
liſh, and the ſand which, mixed with red 
lead, 1s now uſed as a ſubſtirute for flint 1s 
taken principally from the Iſle of Wight, and 
yet Iriſh glaſs comes at leaſt ten per cent. 
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cheaper than Britiſh, It is to the bad po- 
liey of encumbering and embarrafling the ma- 
nufacture in its proceſs with duties and reve- 
nue-regulations from which the Iriſh manu- 
facture is happily free,* that this higher price 
of their glaſs muſt be owing ; and powerfully 
miſchievous muſt theſe embarraſſments be, 
when they are able to counteract the benefi- 
cial effects of cheap labour, great ſkill, and 
great capital. 


Though the demand for flint glaſs would 
furniſh ample employment for twenty houſes, 
it is vexatious to obſerve, that at preſent only 
five exiſt in Ireland—two in Dublin, two in 
Belfaſt, and one in Waterford, To what can 
it be owing that ſuch opportunities of mak- 
ing wealth are ſuffered to lie unimproved ? 
It 1s attributed to want of capital, but when 


it is conſidered that four or five thouſand pounds 


would ſuffice for carrying on this buſineſs in ſuch 
a way as to make it profitable, including a glaſs 


houſe; 


* Duties have been impoſed on it ſince the wiiting ol 


this. 
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houſo; ſurely this excuſe cannot be conſidered 
valid. It is perhaps more likely that the 
advantages and facility of the manufacture 


are not generally known, and that there 


is too great a difinclination among our 
people to enterprize- in manufacture and trade. 
Though we have hitherto gone on moſt ſuc- 
ceſsfully in this branch, it is certain that if Ire- 
land made the' moſt of her advantages, ſhe 
might carry it on with ſtill more ſucceſs and 
profit. Were the coal mines wrought, it 18 
the general opinion of thoſe concerned in the 
manufacture, that clay for glaſs pots might be 
found in abundance in Ireland, as it is in the 
vicinity of coal mines that this ſpecies of tena- 
cious clay is always met with. In themſelves, 
too, coals are eſſential to the manufacture, as 
there is none in which more fuel is conſumed. 
With reſpect to ſand, if ſufficient care were 
taken to explore our ſhores, it is hardly 
poſſible but that much might be found fit for 
the manufacture. It is confeſſed, that as yet 
little pains have been taken to make the ne- 
ceſſary reſearches. In crown glaſs we are far 
from being as extenſive or as ſucceſsful as in 
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the flint glaſs manufacture. In the manutac- 
ture of common bottles we have no reaſon to 
complain either of our execution, or the de- 
mand. The ſand which is employed in this 
manufacture is had at home. The Dublin 
bottle glaſs houſes take theirs from the North 


Bull. 


On the whole, this manufacture may be 
pointed out as one of thoſe which beſt ſeem 
to merit our attention; at preſent it would 
afford employment to infinitely more hands 
than are engaged in it; and improved and im- 
proving as it is, an attention to procure 
for it native materials, which undoubtedly 
we poſſeſs if we could be perſuaded to 
look for them, would raiſe it far above its 


preſent level. 
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SECTION X. 
Of the PorrERY. 


This Mani fucture ſcarcely exifls in Ireland 
Proſperity of itt in England owing to the exer- 
tions of one Man— England enjoys no excluſive 
advantages for it—The principal Material of the 
Frag wood Ware not found where the Manufacture 


1s carried on, 


IE there exiſt any manufacture of this kind 
beyond that of a few coarſe. tiles, and ſtill 
coarſer earthen ware, it is fo trivial as to de- 
ſerve no notice. The pottery of England em- 
ploys many thouſand perſons, and owes its 
preſent improved and extended ſtate to the 
induſtry, taſte and adventure of an indivi- 
dual—Mr. Wedgewood.* He has converted the 
leaſt valuable materials of his country into 
goods of ſuch extreme elegance as has pro- 
cured for them a character in every nation of 
Europe, if not in every quarter of the world. 
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Yet Mr. Wedgwood enjoyed no advantages 
from the government of his country in eſta- 
bliſhing or proſecuting this manufacture; on 
the contrary, it is the opinion of Lord Shet- 
field, that it has been more than any other 
manufacture clogged with imports and pro- 
hibitions. An Iriſhman cannot but bluſh for 
the indolence of his country, when he re- 
flects on the exertions and ſucceſsful labours 
of this man. What advantages had he, or has 
his country, for this manufacture which can 


adequately account for their excluſive poſſeſ- 


ſion of this manufacture ?—moſt certainly none; 
and had Ireland a man like Wedgewood, ſhe, 
too, might have her ſhare in this moſt 
uſeful and lucrative manufacture. Every 


country in Europe, indeed, but Ireland has 


imitated the pottery ware of England, yet, 
ſome years back it was propheſied by Eng- 
liſnmen that Ireland, .of all the countries in 
Europe, would ſooneſt and with moſt ſucceſs 
begin the competition. 


It deſerves to be remembered on the ſub— 


ject of pottery, that none of the materials of 
which 
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which the Wedgwood ware is made are found 
in Staffordſhire except the clay of which the 
moulds are made; the clay for the ware it- 
ſelf is brought from Devonſhire, and the flint 
which is mixed with it, from Derbyſhire. 
The great advantage which the manufacture 
enjoys then is in fuel, which, no doubt, is an 
eſſential one; but Ireland, too, has fuel (it 
has been often repeated, and often muſt be 


repeated, when the ſubject is the manufacture 


of Ireland) if ſhe would uſe it; Kilkenny, for 


inſtance, might be made the Staffordſhire of 
Ireland. 
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Of the PROVISTION TRADE. 
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This trade is important to Ireland, but ought not 
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| to be put in competition either with Tillage or 
Manufafures—and why—Diſadvantages of it in 
a National View—Salt, a raw Material of the 
Provifion Trade, is principally a foreign Article 
The Demand in this trade, tony is unſteady to a great 
degree. It requires great Capital and produces very 
ſmall profit—The Export of Live Cattle the moſt in- 
jurious Branch of this Trade, has lately encreaſed— 
In the preſent Circumſtances of the Country, 
however, the Proviſion Trade cannot ſafely be 
reftrained but in proportion to the previous ad- 
vancement of Tillage aud Manufacture Hogs, 
ihe rearing of them advantageous — Inſtances of 
induſtry and good Management in the Proviſion 
Trade. Ls reſulting from the Export of the 
Hlides raw— Obſervations on Salt—Necefſity of 
Lncouraging the making of it, Oc. 


Is treating of manufactures the proviſion 
trade muſt not be forgotten, for, though leſs 


obviouſly, 
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obviouſly, it is a manufacture as much as the 
making of ſtockings, or the weaving of cloth. 
When Ireland ceaſed to be a manufacturing 
country in other reſpects, the proviſion trade 
began to be conſidered as her ſtaple in the 
want of other manufactures, and in the 
wretched ſtate of her tillage it was the only 
ſource of induſtry, though a miſerable one in- 
deed, which remained to her. Even in the pre- 
ſent improved ſtate of Ireland, with her til- 
lage much extended, and manufactures of 
various kinds ariſing in different parts of the 
kingdom, the proviſion trade is an object of 
much importance, for neither her tillage nor 
her manufactures are yet able to afford full 
employment to her people ; but to put it in 
competition either with tillage or manufac- 
tures would be injudicious in a high degree ; 
nor can it be purſued beyond certain limits 
without coming into competition with them, 

for ſeveral reaſons. | 
In the firſt place tillage employs a much 
greater number of hands than the proviſion 
trade can do, allowing the greateſt number 
poſſible for the curing, ſlaughtering, &e. it 
„„ adds 
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adds more alſo to the national“ capital by 
employing a greater portion of productive la- 
bour: but with the advancement of tillage, an 
enereaſe of the proviſion trade ſeems to be in- 
compatible, for the grounds which are occu- 
pied in grazing black cattle, are ſo much ta- 
ken out of tillage. 


In the ſecond place, the rearing of black 
cattle obſiructs manufactures in the ſame pro- 
portion as it does tillage ; for we have alrea- 
dy ſeen, that manufactures proſper in propor- 


tion to the agriculture of the country, agri- 


culture encreaſing population, and a full po- 
pulation affording the beſt market for manu- 
factures. 


But the proviſion trade is liable to other 
objections, without conſidering it as oppoſed to 


other manufactures, or to tillage. Of the pro- 


viſion trade, one of the moſt eſſential mate- 
rials is ſalt; an article which Ireland has not 


of her own, in ſufficient quantities, to anſwer 


an extenſive trade in proviſion. It therefore 
lies under the ſame diſadvantage as thoſe ma- 
nufactures of which the raw material is fo- 

| reign, 
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reign, and of which we may not always have 
a certain ſupply. It would be eaſy to recollect 
how often the legiſlative deliberations of Ire— 
land have been held in ſuſpence, while parliament- 
ary wiſdom was occupied in weighing the pro- 
babilities whether a given meaſure would, 
if adopted, endanger our ſupply of this impor- 
tant article, and dwelling on the neceſſity of 
prudent caution, in a point which affected the 
exiſtence of the ſecond manufacture of the 
country. How unhappy is it that a ma- 


nufacture, the proſperity, if not the exiſtence 


of which depends on the forbearance or ca- 
price of other countries, ſhould be of ſuch 
vital conſequence to us; and how injudicious 
would it be in Ireland to make it of fill 


greater moment, by extending it farther, in 


preference to other modes of induſtry ? 


The proviſion trade is ſaid to be diſadvan— 
tageous in another reſpect; it is unſteady. 


The demand in war time, and in peace, dif- 


fers very widely, of which the conſequence is, 


that of thoſe who are employed when the demand 


is brik, many are deprived of employment and 
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left a prey to poverty ard diſcontent, when 
peace ſcatters plenty and content through the 
reſt of the community. A noble writer on 
the manufactures and trade of Ireland, has 
denied this fact, and in proof of his allega- 
tion, that the trade was not diminiſhed in 
peace or enereaſed in war, he has given an 
abſtract of the exports of proviſion, for five 
years of peace, and five of war, by which it 
appears, that the peace export exceeded the ex- 
port in war. There is the beſt reaſon how- 
ever to believe that his arguments are incon- 
cluſive, and his doctrine falſe ; for in thoſe 
returns, the proviſions taken by the army and 
fleets are not included, and undoubtedly theſe 
are they which make the variation. He ſays 
indeed, (but we know not . whence he had 
his authority) that the export to the fleets was 
not very conſiderable; but in this point he 
has probably been miſtaken, as the general 
opinion of thoſe converſant in the trade is 
directly "againſt him. 


Among the great impediments that obſtruct 
Ireland in manufactures and commerce, it is 


frequently 
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frequently ſaid, that the greateſt is her want 
of capital, and that, therefore, thoſe manufac-- 
tures which require leaſt capital are clearly 
the moſt eligible. The proviſion trade cannot 
be ranked among thoſe. Grazing requires a 
very extenſive ſtock, and produces very ſmall 
profits. According to Mr. Young, the profits 
are not more than the legal intereſt of mo- 
ney, excluſive of the riſk of loſs, and bad 
markets. Such a trade then, ſwallowing up 
much of the capital of a poor country, pro— 
ducing little, and employing few, can ſcarcely 
be ſaid to be fitted for Ireland. It tends to 
depreſs the exertions of the country, by turn- 
ing its wealth into an unprofitable channel, 
baniſhing induſtry and intelligence from the 
land, and ſupporting, without effort or ad- 
venture, a race of uſeleſs men, who, in pro— 
portion to their wealth, depopulate the coun- 
try, and become more wealthy as the coun- 
try is more depopulated. 


If the proviſion trade in its beſt ſtate ſeems 
thus to be injurious, or at leaſt but little be- 
neficial, compared with agriculture and manu— 


factures, 
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ſactures, what muſt it be when it exiſts ſtrip- 


ped of the few recommendations which it de— 


rives from the labour of curing and thoſe 
other operations which are required in faving 
the produce of cattle? It is certainly of all 
modes of occupying capital the worſt : vet ſuch 
is the trade which has for ſome years been 
growing in Ireland, and is at preſent miſchie- 
vouſly extenſive the exportation of live cat- 
tle. When a bullock is ſlaughtered in Ire- 
land, the falting, packing, cooperage, and por- 
terage, afford employment at leaft to a few; 
the leaſt valuable parts of the fleſh, give a 
cheap ſupply of meat to the poor, and the 
hide affords materials for a valuable and im- 
portant manufacture. But when live ſtock is 


exported, all thoſe advantages are transferred 


to that country in which they are ſlaughtered ; 
all the benefit derived to Ireland is, that two 
or three herdſmen have been ſupported on 
two or three hundred acres, and that a large 
capital has been employed to very little 
purpoſe, which might have given labour and 
comfort to thouſands in uſeful manufactures, 
or been ſucceſsfully employed m the produc- 


tive 
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tive labours of agriculture. The magnitude 
of this evil maybe judged af from the average 
export of bullocks and cows for the luſt three 
years, which is no leſs than 10,897 head. 


That the proviſion trade, ther, however 
well fitted Ireland may be to rear cattle, and 
however ſare ſhe may be of a market, ought 
not to be encouraged beyond certain limits, 
ſeems to be ſuficiently clear, It may not be 
equally eaſy to aſcertain where thoſe limits 
lie. Were the queſtion to be conſidered in 
the abſtract it might be ſaid, that this trade 
ought to be proſecuted only ſo far as it was 
connected with agriculture, that is only fo far 
as the rearing and fattening of cattle was the 
neceſſary reſult of tillage, But, circumſtanced 
as Ireland at preſent is with reſpe&t to the 
proviſion trade, it could not with ſafety be 
reduced ſuddenly within this narrow compals, 
It 1s now one of the principal objects of 
export, and forms almoſt the whole of the 
commerce of the ſecond city in the kingdom. 
It would not be wiſe to diſſolve this tie by 


which we are connected in commerce with 


other 
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other countries until, by the growth of our 
manufactures we ſhall have formed others; 
and though the proviſion trade furniſhes em- 
ploy but to few in proportion to the capital 
and extent of country it occupies, yet until 
we have acquired means of more general and 
certain occupation for our poor, it would be 
impolitie to contract or ſtop up even this ſource 


oi induſtry, 


The obſervations we have hitherto made 
apply principally to that part of the trade 
which depends on black cattle. There is an- 
other branch of it which ſeems not only to 
be unexceptionable, but to deſerve every en- 
couragement, namely, the pork and bacon 
trade. Hogs, as they are reared in Ireland, 
on the refule of the peaſant's tood, may be 
conſidered as ſo much produced by the care 
and induſtry of the owner. They form a com- 
fortable ſupplement to his ſcanty earnings, and 
in doing fo are in effect a premium for agri- 
culture; for the more the peaſant derives from 
tie hogs which he rears, the leſs will he need 
to receive for his labours in the field. In 


either 
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either point of view, therefore, whether the 
promotion of agriculture, or the comfort of 


the peaſant be conſidered, this branch of the 


proviſion trade deſerves to be cheriſhed. 


It affords pleaſure to obſerve, that whatever 
may be the tendency of this trade, whether 
it be ſuch as ought to be diſcouraged becauſe 
it obſtructs tillage ; or cheriſhed becauſe its 
retuens are large, and at preſent eſſential to 
the commercial weal of Ireland, we proſecute 
it, in ſome inſtances at leaſt, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to make it as profitable as may be, 
In Cork, the city moſt deeply engaged in 
the export of proviſions, every part of the 
beaſt is made the moſt of. Sometimes the 
belly 1s faved and barrelled, and even thoſe 
parts that are apparently worthleſs are cured 
and exported. It were well we could ſay 
with equal truth, that we are as careful to 
avail ourſelves of the advantages which might 
be derived from the manufacture of the hides, 
but, here indeed, we are greatly deficient—of 
theſe a very great proportion are exported 
raw, by which we loſe the benchts that would 

reſult 
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reſult from the tannage, and the many ſubſe. 
quent operations of the manufacture of lea- 
ther. The magnitude of this loſs cannot ea- 
fily be aſcertained, as the quantity entered 
for export, it is believed on good grounds, 
falls greatly ſhort, Cparticularly in calves ſkins) 
of the quantity actually exported, 


If the proviſion trade be one which Ire. 
land muſt proſecute, the firſt object ſhould be 
to ſecure a ſupply of good falt on reaſonable 
terms. Were it poſſible to procure a ſuffi- 
cient ſtock of native ſalt, a great object in- 
deed would be attained. It ſeems as if 


ſuffcient attention had not been paid to this 
ſubject. Not only the proviſion trade, but the 


fiſheries, an object of equal, if not more im- 


portance, ſuffer from their dependence on fo- 


reigners for this article, and it is impoſſihle 
to foreſee to what extent this miſchief may 
run. It has been frequently known that falt 
for the herring fiſhery has coſt at the rate of 
10l. 10s. per ton, which is 7l. 10s. above the 


average price of that article. It deſerves to 


be very ſeriouſly conſidered, whether it would 


bc 
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be practicable by public encouragement, or 
other means, to extend ſalt making in Ireland 
till it ſhould be in fome degree proportioned 
to the conſumption, 


Hitherto, Iriſh-made falt has lain under diſ- 
repute. It is ſaid to be weaker than that im- 
ported even from Great Britain. This 1s oc- 
caſioned by its being leſs boiled, and it is leſs 
boiled in Ireland, in conſequence of the great- 
er ſcarcity of fuel, Thus our deficiency in 
this one article ſeems to affect all our prin- 
cipal manufactures. A defect of induſtry in 
one inſtance, throws difficulties in the way of 
exertion in every other, | 
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SECTION XII. 


Of the FrISsHERIEs. 


7 


Theſe as well as the Proviſion Trade may rank among 
Manufaftures— Advantages that reſult from them. 
Modes of encouraging them—Salt Works —Red- 
herrings neglected in Ireland —Extent of this Branch 
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in England, &c.—Herring Fiſhery principally fitted 
for this Country in its preſent circumſtances. 


Axaracous to the proviſion trade are in 
ſome meaſure the fiſheries. They come under 
the head of manufactures, becauſe to catch and 
cure fiſh is as much an object of art and manual 
labour as any affignable. That the fiſheries 
deſerve much attention from Ireland is obvious 
to any perſon who conſiders the immenſe ad- 
vantages that reſult to an iſland ſituated like 
Ireland from an induſtrious and ſucceſsful 
fiſhery ; it furniſhes cheap and wholeſome pro- 
viſions for her poor ; it affords employment to 
large numbers; it is one of the moſt productive 
ſources of national wealth ; it is the beſt nur- 
ſery of hardy ſeamen; it gives the ſtrongeſt 


impulſe 
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impulſe to hip-building, and by ſupplying a 
valuable article of export to other countries, 
creates an open by which other manufactures 
may find their way to diſtant markets. 


Its importance has been long known to the 
moſt intelligent men in Ireland, and to none 
more than to that eſtimable and reſpected charac- 
ter whom Ireland has fo lately loſt, and whoſe 
memory will to Iriſhmen be long dear, the 
late W. B. Conyngham. Sagacious in find- 
ing out the beſt objects to which the induſtry 
of his country might be directed, and ſteady 
in recommending them by his advice, while 
he aſſiſted in the proſecution of them by his 
counſels, his labours, and his purſe, the fiſh- 
eries of Ireland early caught his attention, 
and throughout his uſeful and active life, 
were a primary object of his care. His 
munificence in expending a ſum of 20,000]. 
of his private fortune, in addition to an 
equal ſum obtained by his advice and zeal 
from Parliament, for the promotion of the her- 
ring fiſhery on the North Coaſt, will long 
honourably diſtinguiſh his name while the 
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ſingular fatality which attended his liberal 
efforts will remain a monument of the ſhort- ſight- 


edneſs of human policy, and the inefficiency of 
the beſt intentions. 


Notwithſtanding the advantages which Ire- 
land enjoys for proſecuting her fiſheries, little 
has been done in this way. The inhabitants 
of our coaſts have ſeen foreigners come to 
ſeek and gather on the ſhores of Ireland that 
wealth which nature ſeems to have deſigned 
for Iriſhmen ; nor have we profited from this 


circumſtance, as we might have done, in catch- 


ing from thoſe adventurers their habits of 
perſeverance, induſtry and neatneſs. We have 


not the ſame degree of patience in ſeeking for 
fiſh, by which the Dutch and our nearer 
neighbours the Scotch are diſtinguiſhed ; nor 
that accuracy and niceneſs in curing them 
when found, by which the former have ob- 
tained for their fiſh ſo widely extended a mar- 
ket. He who would effectually promote the 
Iriſh fiſhery muſt direct the attention of the 
people to thoſe important points, and there 1s 
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no reaſon to fear but that they are attainable 
by well- guided exertion. 


To prove that this object is worth attention 
on the part of Ireland, or that there is no 
purſuit for which, in any point of view, ſhe 
ſcems better fitted, muſt be ſuperfluous—for 
what need of argument to prove that it is 
advantageous to a nation to take up and 
preſerve a valuable article of food . and com- 
merce which the ſpontaneous bounty of na- 
ture throws upon her coaſts, or that a nation 
is fitted to proſecute a trade which every 
neighbour nation crouds to her ſhores to partake 
in? Itisof more importance to ſuggeſt means 
by which her induſtry in this way may be 
aſſiſted, and to do this requires a more mi— 
nute knowledge of fiſheries than the writer 
of this eſſay poſſeſſes. There are, however, 
ſome general topics of advice, which, though 
they occur to every man who fits down to 
conſider for a moment the ſtate of the Iriſh 
fiſheries, yet appear to be forgotten. Among 
| theſe is the providing of a cheap ſupply of ſalt 
in thoſe places which are mot occupied in 

the 
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the curing. This is, as we have already ob- 
ſerved with regard to the proviſion trade, a raw 


material in this manufacture, and therefore to 


ſecure any degree of permanent ſucceſs in the 
purſuit it is neceſſary that this point ſhould in 


the firſt place be attended to. 


Next to an actual encouragement for the 
boiling of ſalt, the trade in that article would 
be beſt promoted by being as little encumbered 
with duty and revenue regulations as poflible. 
In Scotland the ſalt for their fiſhery is much leſs 


loaded with theſe than that which is uſed in the 


fiſhery of Ireland. The ſuperiority of Scotland 
in fiſhery has been attributed to this Immunity, 
and perhaps is rather attributable to that cauſe 
than to any advantage of ſuperior ſkill, or induſtry. 


Salt works have within a few years riſen along 
the north-weſtern coaſt, but they are far from 
being numerous or proportioned to the want. 


Were theſe and ſtores erected in ſufficient num- 


bers, immenſe advantages might be expected. 
At preſent while fiſh is ſalted in holes dug in the 
earth and then covered with the ſoil, little neat- 


neſs or excellence can be expected in curing. 


Beſides 
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Beſides the erection of ſtores, &c. in ſuffi- 
cient numbers, more attention ſhould be paid 
to enforcing a careful and honeſt mode of 
curing and making up. There are few ma- 
nufactures carried on in Ireland, in which 
ſome public check of this kind on the negli- 
gence or diſhoneſty of the individuals, would 
not be uſeful. 


Ireland has not yet been ſufficiently atten- 
tive to the curing of red herrings. Her neigh- 
bours procure from her the means of carry- 
ing on this manufacture. The extent of this 
branch, fo much neglected by us, may be 
Judged of from the quantity of fiſh carried to 
the Liverpool and the Iſle of Man red herring 
houſes, in two years, 1780 and 1781. In the 
firſt year they took from Lough Swilly, the 
cargoes of ſeventy-one veſſels, in quantity 
39,000 maizes (a maize is 500 herrings) for 
which they paid at the rate of 10d. per- hun- 
dred, 8,125l. In the ſecond year they took 
from the ſame place the cargoes of one hun- 
dred and ſeventy veſſels for their red-herring 
houſes 3 the quantity was 49,950 malzes, for 
5 which 
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which they paid 12, 487I. 10s. The ſum total 
of the two years 88,950 maizes, amounting to 
20,6121. 10s. 


Of the various fiſheries, that of herrings 
ſeems to be beſt adapted to Ireland. The fiſh 
never totally deſert her coaſt; they may not 
indeed always embay preciſely at the ſame 
time of the year, or exactly at the ſame 
place, but on ſome part of the coaſt they are 
at one time or other of the year always to 
be found ; and the curing and management of 
theſe fiſh requires leſs ſkill. Until Ireland be- 
comes more attentive and expert at fiſhing in 
general, and has a greater capital to ſpread 
over a variety of objects, it is right that ſhe 
ſhould confine her exertions principally to this 
branch. | 
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SE CT-HON Tin. 
Of the Payer MANUFACTURE. 


Recommending Circumſtances of this Manufafture— 
Difficulties under which it Iabours—Scarcity and 
Dearneſs of Materials —Cauſes of it—Monopoli- 
zing ſpirit of the Manufacturer Large Capital 
required—and confiderable Experience—Duty on 


Imported Paper—Its E ffefts on the Manufatture 
— Concluſion. 


'Tms manufacture has to recommend it that 
ſtrongeſt of arguments, that it is a thrivipg 
manufacture, and that its preſent ſtate, both as to 
the quantity made, and the quality of it, is 
much more reſpectable than it was ſome years 
ago. 


No country in the world, perhaps, is better 
adapted for the paper manufacture, with reſ- 
pect to local circumſtances, than Ireland. Eve- 
ry where one may find water in abundance, 
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and there is ſcarcely a ſquare- league in the 
kingdom, which does not afford a good :mill- 
ſite. With reſpect to labour, we are at leaſt 


as well off as our neighbours, and we have 


among ourſelves a market more than equal to 


the conſumption of any quantity we are likely 


for a long time to be able to produce. A 
manufacture thus circumſtanced, feems already 
to enjoy very conſiderable advantages, and to 
deſerve every farther aid that can be given 


to raiſe it to that height which it ſeems capa- 


Notwithſtanding theſe advantages, however, 
the paper manufacture labours under difficul- 
ties which greatly depreſs it. We ſhall be 
forgiven for entering into them with ſome 
minuteneſs, becaufe they are perhaps not very 


generally known, and therefore the ill effects 


produced by one caule, are very often wrong- 


ly attributed to another. It is from this igno- 


rance of the real ſtate of the manufacture 


that ſuch a clamour has been raiſed againſt 


the duty on foreign paper, recently impoſed ; 


for were the circumſtances of the manufacture 


generally 
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generally known and duly attended to, the 
cauſe of thoſe complaints which have been 
made, with indeed good reaſon, would be 
found to lie not in the duty, but in the ma- 


nagement of the manufacture itſelf, and the 


conduct, avarice, and monopoly of the manu- 
facturers. 


Of the diſadvantages, then, under which the 
paper manufacture at preſent labours, the prin- 
cipal is, the ſcarcity and dearneſs of the ma- 
terial, rags. Of the quantity of this material 
neceſlary for the manufacture, only a part can 
be had at home—the reſt is had, ſome from 
Italy, and a great deal from the low countries ; 
and the exiſting circumſtances of thoſe coun- 
tries, and of Europe, eaſily account for its be- 
ing ſcarce and dear. When the war ſhall be 
| terminated, and a proper communication with 
the Netherlands be again opened, the manu- 
facture will neceſſarily find a more eaſy and 
cheap ſupply. Could our people be imme- 
diately taught that economy which can ariſe 
only from habits of flow growth, we might 
within ourſelves find materials enough for the 
manufacture 
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manufacture. Were every family to preſerve 
their rags, and like the inhabitants of thoſe 
countries, to which, in this inſtance, we are 
obliged to reſort, let nothing go to loſs which 
might be converted to a uſeful purpoſe, the 
paper. manufacture in Ireland might on do- 
meſtie materials be extended much beyond its 
preſent limits. Habits of ſlovenly negligence, 
however, it is painful to reflect, are at preſent 
too prevalent, not merely among the lower, 
but the middling ranks of ſociety in Ireland, 
to juſtify a hope that we ſhall ſoon ſee families 
careful to preſerve theſe trifles either from œco- 
nomical or public-ſpirited motives. Till then 
the manufacture muſt lie under the diſadvantage 
of truſting to the uncertain and variable ſupply 
of foreign materials. 


It is not to the war only that the high price 
of rags and their ſcarcity is attributable. Since 
the impoſition of the duty on foreign paper, the 
demand for Iriſh paper has very greatly en- 
ereaſed. This enereaſed demand has neceſſarily 
encreaſed the demand for the material, and of 
courſe has raiſed the price of it. This is a na- 


tural 
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tural and inevitable conſequence of a ſudden ' 
extenſion of the manufacture, but it is a con- 
ſequence which will probably be but of a ſhort 
duration; for the high price will naturally 
augment the number of thoſe engaged in the 
collection of the materials; this will bring a 
larger ſtock to market, and the material will 
again, probably, ſink to its former level, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe that the induſtry and activity of thoſe 
people had before been ſtretehed to the utmoſt 
point, and that they were therefore incapable of 
further exertion ; a ſuppoſition which in this 
caſe appears by no means natural, 


But there are other difadvantages of much 
more ſerious importance to the proſperity of 
the manufacture, With the creation of theſe 
the manufacturers are charged—Such are the un- 
juſtifiable means to which it is ſaid they re- 
ſort to preſerve to themſelves a monopoly of 
the manufacture. At preſent there are but 
very few engaged in the paper trade, and 
theſe generally men of conſiderable wealth ; if 
a man leſs wealthy preſumes to enter into com- 
petition with theſe, they SFO: him by facri- 


ficing 
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ficing a conſiderable ſum to ſhut him out of 
the trade—if, for inſtance, the poor man bids: 
for materials, the monopoliſts bid ftill higher, 
and they continue to riſe in the ſeale until 
they get above the pitch of the poor man's 
capital. As their greater property enables them 
to out-bid him in the purchaſe of the mate- 
rials, ſo does it enable them to underſell him 
in the manufactured goods, until they either 
ruin him, or make him quit the buſineſs to 
avoid ruin, It is a diſadvantage indeed to the 
paper manufacture that it requires ſuch a ca- 
pital as few poor men can embark in it. 
This aſſiſts the ſcheme of the monopoliſts, and 
has greatly contributed to keep the manufac- 
ture in its preſent contracted ſtate. This dif- 
advantage is aggravated by another, namely, 
that eonſiderable ſkill and inceſſant aſſidu ity is 
eſſential to carrying on the paper making with 
ſucceſs ; the perſons employed in the ſubordi- 
nate parts of the manufacture are the very 
loweſt of the people, and have that propenſity 
to cunning and fraud by which this claſs are 
unhappily diſtinguiſhed. Hence the ſtricteſt at- 
tention is neceſſary in dealing with them, 
5 while 
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while in the higher parts of the manufacture 
the ſuperintendance of the workman requires 
a very conſiderable degree of ſkill in the bu- 
ſineſs. Theſe circumſtances prevent men of capi- 
tal, not converſant in paper-making, from en- 
gaging in the buſineſs, 


While the manufacture is confined to a few, 
the miſchiefs of monopoly muſt ever be ex- 
pected. Of this the paper- makers have re- 
cently given the ſtrongeſt proofs— A. conſiderable 
length of time after the impoſition of the 
duty, and after the materials had riſen to their 
higheſt pitch in conſequence of the encreaſed 
demand ; the working paper makers turned 


out, as the phraſe is, for. an encreaſe of 


wages. The maſter kept them out until the 


market was completely exhauſted ; they then 
agreed to raiſe the wages agreeably to the de- 
mand of the workmen—viz. three ſhillings 


per week, and, in conſequence of this, raiſed 


paper one ſhilling per ream. Now this riſe, 


calculating the quantity which each workman 
is ſuppoſed to make in a week, was thirty-fix- 
fold more than the occaſion would warrant, 


Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouraging circum- 


ſtances 
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ſtances in the nature of the manufacture 
itſelf, and the monopolizing ſpirit of thoſe 
engaged in it, the number of manufac. 
turers, it is pleaſant to obſerve, is enereaſing; 
and while the demand for Iriſh paper continues 
as it has done ſince the impoſition of the late 
duty on foreign paper, and the profits of the ma» 
nufacture remain as great as they are well known 
to be, there cannot be a doubt but more men 
of capital will every day be added to the num- 
ber.* Whatever means would tend to accelerate 
this opening of the manufacture by throwing it 
into more hands, muſt infallibly tend to improve 
its quality and lower its price, and of courſe 
remove thoſe complaints which are at preſent 
made with ſo much good reaſon, 


The bookſeller, the printer, and indeed the 
public generally, are almoſt unanimous in at- 
tributing to the duty on foreign paper the en- 
creaſed price, and, as they call it, the debaſed 
quality of the home-made paper. We have 
already ſeen that there are other cauſes by which 
the firſt of theſe may in ſome meaſure be ac- 
counted for, and it is very doubtful whether 

the 


* The duty on home-made paper was not impoſed 
when this eſſay was written, 
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the latter at all exiſts. A worſe kind of paper 
is indeed ſold for the former price, but this 
only ſhews that the prices of paper have riſen— 
for certainly paper of any given denomination 
is made at leaſt as good now as before the duty 
was impoſed. T hat the duty, however, has 
afforded a pretext to the workman to raiſe 
his wages, and to the maſter manufacturer to 
enhance his profits, and that both deſcriptions 
have availed themſelves to the utmoſt of the 
opportunity, cannot be denied; yet is the 
duty by no means the leſs wiſe, or the leſs 
likely to be beneficial in its conſequences. 
Every duty which goes to protect the home 
manufacture in any article muſt operate in the 
firſt inſtance in raiſing. the price of that ma- 
nufacture, by encrealing the demand for it. 
If it did- not operate in this way it muſt be 
uſeleſs—for if the home manufacture could, 
without the duty, be brought to market 8 
cheap and as good as the foreign, it would 
be ſuperfluous to protect it by a duty, and if 
not, then this duty, by confining in ſome de- 
gree the conſumption to the home manufac- 
ture, obliges the public to give for it a higher 
price than the foreign was fold for, 

1 1 But 
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But this inconvenience which immediately 
ſollows the impoſition of a protecting duty is 
but temporary, provided the manufacture is 
ſuch as the country is fitted for. The cer- 
tainty of a conſtant and profitable market 
quickly induces numbers to engage in the 
manufacture, and by the emulation of theſe, 
by the diviſion of labour which always follows 
the extenſion of manufacture, and the encreaſed 
ſupply of improved goods produced, the price 
is ſoon reduced to its former ſtandard, and in 
a ſhort time, by the operation of theſe cauſes, 
falls below it. Such, there is every reaſon to 
hope, will be the event with reſpect to the 


manufacture of paper. 


The outcry raiſed againſt the duty on im- 
ported paper affords the ſtrongeſt proof how 
inconfiderate and inconſiſtent is ſometimes a 
popular clamour. Thoſe very men who 
are now moſt warm and noiſy in decjaiming 
againſt the paper duty are thoſe who, a ſew 
years ſince were equally war and noily in 
calling for protecting duties generally. The 
doctrine then was, that when the home mar- 

ket 
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ket was ſecured to us we muſt neceſſarily im- 
prove in every manufacture, and produce them 
cheaper. The wiſdom of the legiſlature has 
now given them a ſpecimen of protecting du- 
ties in an inſtance which affects themſelves 
—they revoke their opinion, or modeſtly af- 
ſert, that the only exception to it is that ma- 
nufacture by the protection of which they, for 
a time, ſuffer. This is not the place to ſay 
whetner protecting duties in general be uſeful 
or nct; but it is obvious, from the experi- 
ence which this inſtance affords, that the queſ- 
tion ought to be decided by ſomething elſe 
than the noiſe of a multitude. 


It is plain, by what has been ſaidunder this head, 
that from the progreſs which has already been 
made in the paper manufacture, from the 1m- 
portance of it to the country, from the pecu- 
lar advantages which we enjoy for carrying 
it on by the abundance of water and mill- 
ſites that are to be met with in every part of 
the kingdom, it deſcrves to be made a pri- 
mary object of attention; but that notwith- 


ſtanding theſe advantages, the manufacture la- 


bours under difficulties from the paucity of 
"F: 2 | the 
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the number engaged an it, from the ſcarcity of 
foreign materials, and the negligence of our 
people in faving thoſe that are produced at 
home ; and that of courſe, whatever degree of 
aid it may be thought fit to afford this ma- 
nufacture ſhould be directed to theſe points. 
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Of the DisTiLLERY and BREWERWV. 


Diftillery— Advantages of it—do not compenſate for 
the Evils it occafions—Reaſons for diſcouraging it 
Brewery It produces all the Benefits of tlie 
Diſiillery, without any of its Diſadvantages Im- 
portance of it Effects reſulting from the Re- 

gulations of its | 


Or the Diſtillery ſo.uething has been ſaid 
before, under another head. It is only neceſ- 
ſary to ſay here, that however ſtrongly this 
manufacture (for ſuch it is) may be recom- 
mended by its furniſhing a market for the 
farmer and ſo far encouraging tillage, or by 


its producing a revenue and ſo far allevia- | 
ting the burden of taxes which muſt fall ſome 
where; theſe recommendations are totally in- 
adequate to compenſate the immenſity of mif- 
chiefs which it creates, by vitiating the mo- 
rals of the people, debilitating the bodies and 

ET | enervating 
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enervating the minds of the poorer claſſes, in- 


troducing habits of idleneſs and a propenſity 
to tumult in thoſe on whoſe induſiry the 
ſucceſs of our manufactures depends, and on 
whoſe ſubmiſſion to the laws reſts the quiet of 
the country. A manufacture ſuch as this, 
ought at all events to be diſcouraged, for no 
evil that can reſult from its ſuppreſſion, can 
be equal to thoſe which its proſperity produ- 
ces. The financier who always meaſures pub- 
lic happineſs by the extent of revenue, may 
find arguments to embarraſs the queſtion, whe— 
ther or not this mai. afacture of poiſon ſhould 
be reſtrained ?—He may tell us, that the de- 
preſſion of it ſhonld be gradual, that many of 
the evils that are charged on it are. attribu- 
table to other cauſes, that it may, by proper 
regulations, be made a ſource of benefit in- 
ſtead of ruin, and that at all events, without 
it the reſources of the ſtate will fall ſhort, and 
therefore it is a ncceſſary ill. But the 

ſtateſman, whoſe views and underſtanding are | 
not contracted by the habit of attending to, 
one official object, will ſee the fallacy of this 
reaſoning ; he will know, that when a diſeaſe 


has 
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| has taken deep root, and ſpread widely thro' 
a country, a radical cure cannot be effected 
by gentle palliatives; that a manufacture which 
goes to ſap the morals and induſtry of a na- 
tion, muſt be productive of every miſchief 
which a people ſhould fear; and that whatever 


temporary or partial inconvenieneies may 
ariſe from the depreſſion of that manufacture, 
they will be compenſated a thouſand- fold by 
thoſe new reſources which will be found in 
the encreafed induſtry of a ſober people. 


The brewery has all the advantages which 
the diſtillery can boaſt, unattended by its mil- 
chiefs. It is, like the diſtillery, connected 
with the agriculture of the country, and fur 
niſhes a market for its produce : it does, or 
might employ conſiderable numbers, and its 
whole value, except the coſt of the imported 
hops, is the produce of the labour employed 
in it. On thoſe who conſume it, its effects are 
the contrary of thoſe produced by diſtilled ſpirits; 
inſtead of debilitating, it ſtrengthens; while it af- 
fords a comfortable and exhilarating beverage 
for the workman, which promotes, inſtead of 


impeding 
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impeding his exertions. For theſe reaſons the 
brewery ſhould be ranked in the firſt claſs of thoſe 
manufactures to which the attention of Ireland 
ſhould be directed ; and theſe arguments in-its fa- 
vour derive additional ſtrength from the conſi- 
deration, that there is nothing in the circum- 
ſtances of the country which diſqualifies it 
from attaining to eminence in this article, and 
that by neglecting judiciouſly to cultivate it, 


no leſs a ſum than 120,000l.* is annually ſent 


out ef the Kingdom. 


That much pains have been taken to 
regulate this trade, the friends of it acknow- 
ledge and lament : but the reſult of theſe 
labours for the promotion of the brewery, has 
been its depreflion ; as that of thoſe for the 
depreſſion of the diſtillery, has been the pro- 
motion of that deſtructive manufacture. 
To enter into a minute diſcuſſion of the ſyſtem 
which was adopted, and ſo long pertina- 
ciouſly adhered to with regard to the brew- 
_ ery, would protract this eſſay beyond all to- 
lerable bounds ; nor does ſuch a diſcuffion ap- 
pear 


3» The import for 1793, was 124,423 barrels—for 1794, 
TA 255 ditte—for 1795, 72, 98 ditto. 
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pear ſo cloſely connected with our object, as 
to make it neceſſary to attempt it. It ſhall 
therefore ſuffice to ſay, that the experience of 
ſo many years, ſhould long before have con- 
vinced thoſe who had the ſuperintendance of 
the Iriſh brewery, that the principles on 
which it had been managed, were founded 
in error; and that, therefore, ſome other, per- 
haps the directly oppoſite ſyſtem, ought to have 
been adopted. Inſtead of being trammelled in 
every operation of his buſineſs, and obliged 
to work in every ſtep, from the commence- 
ment to the coneluſion of the proceſs, by 
Act of Parliament, the brewer ſhould have been 
left without reſtriction in the proſecution of the 


trade, whatever means might be thought 
neceſſary for aſcertaining the quality, or limit- 
ing the price of the liquor produced, 
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8 FUN XY: 
Of TANNAcR. 


Promotion of the Tanning Trade renders that of 
Proviſion more beneficial—-Declining flate of tt— 
Cauſes of it—High Price and bad Quality of 
Bark—The Exciſe Duty Export of Raw Hides 
—The Home-narket being ftocked- by the Engli/h 
Tanne. Zet theſe diſadvantages do not prove that 
this Manufaflure is not one of the beſt fitted for 
Ireland, for Remedies may be found for them— 
Hopes entertained of Foreign Bark. 


Bo long as the proviſion trade continues to 
be, as it has been called, the ſecond ſtaple of 
the country, the tanning trade will deſerve a 
very particular regard. Tf there be any cir- 
cumftance which can make that trade beyond 
controverſy a real benefit to Ireland, it muſt be 
ſich a cultivation of the tannage and leather 
manufacture as ſhall keep the hides at home till 
they have reached the laſt ſtage of improvement, 

At 
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At preſent theſe branches are in rapid decline, 

ud it will require no little ill to prevent the 
total annihilation of one of them—the tan- 
nage. 


It is not yet two and twenty years ſince there 
were annually exported irom Ireland 50, ooo 
tanned hides after the home conſumption was 
fully ſatisfied. From that period the export 
gradually declined, until on an average of five 
years ending March, 1782, it was no more than 
12,973. In the year 83 the export was ſtill 
leſs, it did not exceed 11,500, and from that 
year the declenſion has continued, until at pre- 
ſent there is not a ſingle tanned hide exported, 
nor are we even able to ſupply our own con- 
ſumption. There are daily importations of 
Britiſh tanned leather, which though at preſent 
ſmall, will in all probahility continue to en- 
creaſe. The import of tanned hides in. 1792 
was 9956. It is not eaſy perhaps to account 
truly and ſatisfactorily for this decline in one 
of our moſt valuable manufactures ; the cauſes 
to which it is attributed, however, are eafily 
learned, and many of them are at leaſt feaſi- 
ble, if not true. 


The 
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The loſs of the export trade, it is alledged, 
has been occaſioned by a gradual riſe in the 
price of our tanned leather, and the growth of 
tannage in thoſe countries to which the ex- 
port uſed to take place. Thoſe countries are 
Italy, and the different ports of the Mediterra— 
nean, which took at leaſt nine-tenths of the 
whole quantity exported. This riſe in the 
price of leather, which went beyond the ca- 
pacity of our cuſtomers to purchaſe, is attri- 
buted to two cauſes—one, the great demand 
for green hides in our market, by the Engliſh 
factors, and which has been ſo great, that the 
export of raw hides has trebled that of tan- 
ned, even when this trade was beſt; the ſe— 
cond is the encreaſed price, and depraved 
quality of Britiſh bark, which yet, as the tan- 
ners ſay, is the only kind within their reach. 


That theſe cauſes have exiſted, is matter 
of fact—the firſt is proved by the cuſtom- 
houſe returns, which, tho' they may not be 
perfectly accurate in the article of exported 
hides, yet are good evidence in this caſe, be- 
cauſe the error, if any, is but a diminution of 

the 
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the quantity exported. The ſecond is proved 
by the concurrent teſtimony of all who have 
been converſant in the bark trade—it has 
riſen in price from 4l. per ton to its preſent 
value of 111. 108. —it has riſen in fact in 
a far greater ratio, for at preſent the tanner 
is obliged to buy his bark with the outſide, 
or uſeleſs parts from which it was formerly 
freed before ſale; the weight of this uſeleſs 
matter is not leſs than fourteen pounds in the 
ewt. on a moderate average, by which the ef- 
ficient part of the bark becomes dearer by 
one-eighth, which makes the price of a ton of 
uſeful bark from England at this day 12l. 198. 


To theſe cauſes which, at firſt view, appear 
ſuch as muſt neceſſarily operate againſt the 
manufacture, another is added, of which per- 
haps the miſchievous tendency is not leſs evi— 
dent, and that is the exciſe duty on tanned 
leather. This duty is alledged to be miſchiev- 
ous, for this reaſon among others, that it is 
laid upon an article of which the firſt manu- 
facturer cannot raiſe the price proportionably on 
the public, and therefore it is a tax againſt 

- the 
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the manufacture, and not upon the public. 
That this aſſertion of the tanners' is true is 
proved beyond controverſy by facts, one of 
which is, that green hides ſell at prefent con- 
ſiderably higher than immediately previous to 
the impoſition of the duty, and yet the price 
of leather is two-pence per pound leſs thun it 
was at that period, although neither bark has 
fallen, nor is any item of expence in the ma— 
nufacture diminiſhed. Theſe facts are indiſ- 
putable—the cauſes which have produced them 
are not fo eaſily diſcovered. One probable cauſe 
of the fall, however, is, that at the time when 
the duty was impoſed, the ſhoe-makers and other 
workers in leather foreſeeing that the duty 
would neceſſarily, as they thought, induce a 
riſe on the goods, began to reſort to Britiſh 
leather. The importation of this naturally 
tended to lower the price, and the tanner, in- 
ſtead of being able to command the market, 
as the financier muſt have thought he could 
do when he argued that the duty levied im- 
mediately off the tanner would ultimately come 
from the publie, was obliged, in order to get rid 
of his ſtock, to diſpoſe of it at a leſs price 
than formerly. 
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The duty operated againſt the tanner in 
another way; though the tanner was un— 
able, as we have ſeen, to raiſe the price 
of his leather a penny per 1b. on the men 
who dealt in this article, yet thoſe, through 
whoſe hands the goods paſſed to the public 
acted as if the advance had been paid to the 
tanner; accordingly the ſhoe-maker and the 
ſhop-keeper (for it is to be obſerved, that of 
the ſhoes and brogues conſumed in this coun- 
try a very large portion is vended not imme- 
diately by the maker but by the country ſhop- 
keepers) availed themſelves of ſo plauſible a 
pretext for raiſing, unneceſſarily and extrava- 
gantly, the price of the ſhoes on the public, 
Thus the tax has undoubtedly diminiſhed 
the quantity conſumed, and by affording op- 
portunities for extortion on the public, rather 
than by its own weight, has injured the ma- 
nufacture. A 


It has been ſaid above, that the duty has 
operated againſt the manufacture by inducing 
the leather-ſeller to reſort to Engliſh leather. 
It may be objected to this, that if there were 


not 
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not ſome capital defect in the tannage of this 
country, or ſome inſuperable impediment in its 
way, the Engliſhman could not bring his 
goods to market ſo much cheaper than the 
Iriſh, when he not only pays an exciſe duty 
of an halfpenny per Ib. more than the Iriſh 
tanner, but alſo is obliged to reſort for his 
- green hides to the Iriſh market, by which he 
loſes commiſſiong freight, &c. on the re-export- 
ation of the tanned leather. With reſpect to 
the firſt part of the objection, it may be an- 
ſwered that the exciſe duty is drawn back on 
the export, and as to the expence of the com- 
miſſion, freight, &c. it is certain that the 
Iriſh manufacturer labours under diſadvantages 
equal to theſe, in the difficulty with which 
he procures a ſupply of bark ; for he too pays 
double commiſſion and freight on the importa- 

tion of this article, and exclufive of this, is 
obliged to pay a much higher price for bark 
of much worſe quality than the Engliſh tan- 
ner uſes. Theſe circumſtances together, make 
Britiſh bark in the Iriſh tan-yard, at leaſt fif- 
teen per cent. dcarer than in England; for as 


bark is a bulky commodity, the freight is not 
leſs 
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leſs on an average, than from 208. to one 
guinea per ton, which on an article worth 
111. 10s. per ton, is ten per cent.; the two 
commiſſions make five per cent. more, ex- 


cluſive of any allowance for the defect in 
quality. | 


Beſides the advantages which the Engliſh 
tanner enjoys in the article of bark, the qua- 
lity of his manufacture enables him for a 
time at leaſt, to underſell the Iriſhman. He 
ſends out his goods in a leſs perfect ſtate, 
he does not ſuffer them to remain in the 
yard much more than one-half of the time 
which the Iriſh tanner thinks neceſſary ; he 
haſtens the proceſs by the operation of ſtrong 
oozes, nor does he take as much pains in 
what the tanners call fleſhing the hides, as 
the Iriſh do. The conſequence is, that the 
leather, though apparently well manufactured, 
and weighing favourably for the ſeller, wall 
not bear the ſubſequent operations of the 
workman, like Iriſh leather. Hence the gene- 
ral diſlike among the ſhoemakers to Engliſh 
leather, which, nevertheleſs will continue to 
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be imported, while the leather-ſeller finds it 


more cheap, and gets longer credit than he 
can get in Ireland. 


Under theſe circumſtances, it may be aſked, 
how can tanning be conſidered as a manu- 
facture fitted for the country? If the Engliſh 
poſſeſs theſe ſuperior advantages, will it not 
be vain to waſte exertion in a uſeleſs compe- 
tition? It may be anſwered, that there are 
ſcarcely any of the cauſes of the declenſi on 
of this trade, for which it is not reaſonable 
to hope that a remedy may be found. 80 
far as the exciſe duty operates againſt it, the 
remedy is in the power of the legiſlature, 
and it is not poſhble to conceive, that if the 
injurious tendency of it were once fully 
proved, they would not immediately apply that 
remedy. Nor would it be difficult, probably, 
to derive from leather as much revenue as 
this duty produces, by means from which no 
ill conſequence would reſult, either to the ma- 
nufacture or the country. Were the duty 
laid on coach: leather in the coach-maker's- 
yard, on ſadlery, and on ſhoes in the ſhop, 


exempting 
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exempting from duty ſhoes of more than a 
certain weight, for inſtance, a pound and a 
half, which would exempt thoſe worn by the 
peaſant and working artificer, there would 
be little reaſon to fear injury to the poor, or 
to the manufacturer from its operation. But 
were a ſum equal to that now produced by 
this duty, laid on the export of the raw 
hides, it would not only not be injurious, but 
in all human probability, it would ſecure proſ- 
perity to a moſt important manufacture. 


Of the difficulty under which the manufac- 
ture Jabours from the ſcarcity of bark, one 
cannot ſay that it is likely to be entirely re- 
moved until that time ſhall arrive when the 
proprietors of land in this country ſhall be 
more firmly impreſſed with the beneficial con- 
ſequences of growing oak. But if it cannot 
be entirely removed, there- is reaſon to hope 
it may be leſſened. So long as great Britain 
ſhall continue to ſuffer the export of bark to 
Ireland, free of duty, and ſurely ſhe will not 
think of reitricting. it while ſhe enjoys a free 
acceſs to our wool and worſted, linen yarn and 
e US raw 
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raw hides, the tanners of Ireland may, by 
proper exertions in ſending agents of their 
own to buy bark, inſtead of depending on the 
integrity of the Britiſh factor, procure bark 
of as good qualify as the Engliſh tanner uſes. 
This, indeed, is a mode they have, in fome 
places, already begun to adopt. A company 
has formed itſelf in Newry, which, by this 
mode, procures bark of the beſt quality. 
When it ſhall be generally adopted we may 
indeed continue to labour under the neceſlary 
expence of freight, &c. but we ſhall not have 


to complain of being obliged to uſe the refuſe 
of the Britiſh bark. 


There are other proſpects which open with 
regard to this article. It has long been an 
opinion univerſally received among the tan- 
ners of Ireland, that no foreign bark would 
tan a hide as well as that of England ; that 
opinion ſeems to have yielded a little to ex- 
perience. The expence, dearth and ſcarcity 
of Britiſh bark ſometime ſince made it more 
than ever neceſſary to try that by Hamburgh 
as a ſubſtitute. The effect has been, that, 
Te. though 
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though the proceſs of tannage has been longer, 
the hide has come forth as perfectly tanned 
as it could have been by Britiſh bark. Such, 
at leaſt, has been the experience of fome per- 
ſons engaged in the trade, whoſe extenſive ex- 
perience of it, and whoſe ſagaciry to profit by 
experience is, at leaſt, equal to that of any 
of their brethern, many of whom, it muſt be 
acknowledged, differ on this ſubject, Of this 
bark the price is 81. per ton in Ireland, and 
making allowance for the greater length of 
time it takes in operation, is conſidered as 
cheaper than Engliſh bark at 121. per ton in 
Ireland, and has this advantage to recommend 


its uſe, that the ſupply is certain, and the 
quality ſteady. 


During the exiſtence of the old government 
in France they were tenacious, to a remark- 
able degree, of their bark. The export of it 
was prohibited under ſevere penalties, and 
to ſecure the effect of the prohibition, the 
ſurplus of bark, after ſupplying their own con- 
ſumption, was burned. Whether the new go- 
vernment will adhere to this monopolizing 


principle 
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principle is not certain; if they ſhould not, 
Ireland may thence have a hope of ſupply 
for her manufacture, of the beſt bark in the 
world, for ſuch the French bark is acknow- 
ledged to be. 


SECTION 
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PART III. 
Of the means of promoting ManufaQuures, 
SECTION I. 


Of PrRoTECTING DUTIEs, 


Arguments againſt the interference of Legiſlature by 
Duties on Foreign Manufacture. Dr. &. mitſos Ar- 
guments ſtated and confidered—T hey do not ſeem 
zo apply cloſely to a Country circumſtanced as 
Ireland. 


Ir. was part of the original plan of this eſſay 
to conſider, in the concluſion, the various 
modes which have been propofed by the 


friends of manufacture for the encouragement 


and promotion of them, and how far they 
were likely to effect the end propoſed, In the 
former part of the work, however, it has been 
found neceſſary, in fome meaſure, to anticipate 
this deſign. Many obſervations on this ſubject 
are ſcattered in the foregoing pages, which it 


would be ſuperfluous to repeat here; we ſhall, 


therefore, on this head be very brief, 15 
5 Among 
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Among the methods which public ſpirit, 
or private intereſt has propoſed for the pro- 
motion'of manufactures, the moſt obvious, and 
therefore, that which has been moſt frequently 
and warmly urged, is the impoſition of duties 
on foreign manufactures imported. 


This has been indeed the mode which, in 
almoſt every country, has been uſed to cheriſh 
infant manufactures; and, in many inſtances, 
it is that by which adult ones have 
been ſupported. Whether ſuch duties are, or 
are not politic, has been a queſtion on which 
ſpeculative writers have held very diſcordant 
opinions, of which there are none, perhaps, 
but has been ſupported by very plauſible ar- 
guments. Something has been already ſaid 
on this ſubject in the former part of this 
work, but it may, perhaps, be permitted us to 
' conſider it here with ſomewhat more minute- 
neſs. 


Of thoſe who have argued againſt this 
policy, the principal is Dr. Smith in his 
celebrated work on the Wealth of Nations. 

As 
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As his arguments on this head are not very 
diffuſe, and it is of the firſt importance to 
aſcertain how far they are true in themſelves, 


or how far they apply to the circumſtances of 
Ireland, we ſhall ſtate them in his own words.“ 


« That this monopoly of the home-market 
frequently gives great encouragement to that 
particular ſpecies of induſtry which engages it, 
and frequently turns towards that employment 
a greater ſhare both of the labour and itock 
of the ſociety than would otherwiſe have gone 
to it, cannot be doubted. But whether it 
teuds either to encreaſe the general induſtry of 
the ſociety, or to give it the moſt advantage- 
ous direction, is not, perhaps, altogether ſo 
evident,” 


« The general induſtry of the ſociety never 
can exceed what the capital of the ſociety can 
employ. As the number of workmen that 
can be kept in employment by any particular 
perſon, muſt bear a certain proportion to his 
capital, ſo the number of thoſe that can be 


_ continually 


* Vide Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol. 1, page 4444 
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continually employed by all the members of 
the ſociety, muſt bear a certain proportion to 
the whole capital of that ſociety, and never can 
exceed that proportion. No regulation of commerce 
can encreaſe the quantity of induſtry in any ſociety 
beyond what its capital can maintain. It can only 
direct a part of it into a direction into 
which it might not otherwiſe have gone, and 
it is by no means certain that this artificial 
direction is likely to be more advantageous to 
the ſociety, than that into which it would 
have gone of its own accord,” 


« Every individual is continually exerting himſelf 
to find out the moſt advantageous employinent for 
whatever capital he may poſſeſs. It is his own 
advantage indeed, and not that of the ſociety, 
which he has in view, But the ſtudy of his 
own advantage, naturally, or rather neceſſarily, 
leads him to prefer that employment which 
is moſt advantageous to the ſociety.“ 


« Firſt, every individual endeavours to em- 
ploy his capital as near home as he can, and 
conſequently 
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conſequently as much as he can in ſupport of 
domeſtic n &c. &c. v 


« Secondly, every individual who employs his 
capital in the ſupport of domeſtic induſtry, 
neceſſarily endeavours ſo to direct that induſ- 
try, that its produce may be of the greateſt 
poſſible value. The produce of induſtry is 
what it adds to the ſubject or materials upon 
which it is employed. In proportion as the 
value of this produce is great or ſmall, fo 
will likewiſe be the profits of the employer. 
But it is only for the ſake of profit that any 
man employs a capital in the ſupport of in- 
duſtry ; and he will always, therefore, endea- 
vour to employ it in the ſupport of that in- 
duſtry, of which the produce is likely to be 
of the greateſt value, or to exchange for the 
greateſt quantity either of money or of goods,” 


E But the annual revenue of every ſociety, 
is always preciſely equal to the exchangeable 
value of the whole annual produce of its in- 
duſtry, or rather is preciſely the ſame thing 
with that exchangeable value. As every in- 


dividual 
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dividual therefore, endeavours as much as he 
can, both to employ his capital in the ſupport 
of his domeſtic induſtry, and ſo to direct that 
induſtry, that its produce may be of the great- 
eſt value; every individual neceſſarily labours 
to render the annual revenue of the ſociety 
as great as he can. He generally, indeed, 
neither intends to promote the public inte- 
reſt, nor knows how much he 1s promoting 
it. By preferring the ſupport of the domeſtic 


induſtry to that of foreign, he imends only 


his own ſecurity, and by directing that induſ- 


try in ſuch a manner as its produce may be 


of the greateſt value, he intends only his own 


gain, and he is in this, as in many other 


caſes, led by an inviſible hand to promote an 
end which was no part of hi: intention, &c. 
' ©", Rs 


“ What is the ſpecies of domeſtic induſtry 
which his capital can employ, and of which, 
the produce is likely to be of the greateſt va- 


lue, every individual, it is evident, can in 


his local ſituation judge much better than any 
ſtateſman can do for him. The ſtateſman wha 
ſhould 
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ſhould attempt to direct private people in what 
manner they ought to employ their capitals, 
would not only load himſelf with a moſt un- 
neceſſary attention, but aſſumes an authority 
which could ſafely be truſted, not only to no 
ſingle perſon, but to no council or ſenate 
whatever, and which would no where be ſo 
dangerous, as in the hands of a man who had 
folly and preſumption enough to fancy him- 
ſelf fit to exerciſe it.“ 


« To give a monopoly of the home-market 
to the produce of domeſtic induſtry, in any 
particular art or manufacture, is, in ſome 
meaſure, to direct private people in what 
manner they ought to employ their capitals, 
and muſt in almoſt all caſes, be either a uſe- 
leſs, or a hurtful regulation. If the produce 
of domeſtic, can be brought there as cheap 
as that of foreign induſtry, the regulation is 
evidently uſeleſs. If it cannot, it muſt gene- 
rally be hurtful. It is the maxim of every 
prudent maſter of a family, never to attempt to 
make at home, what will coſt him more to 
make than to buy. The taylor does not at- 
3 tempt 
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tempt to make his own ſhoes, but employs a 
ſhoe- maker; the ſhoe-maker does not attempt 
to make his own elothes, but employs a tay- 
lor; the former attempts to make neither, but 
employs both: theſe different artificers. All of 
them find it to their intereſt to employ their 
whole induſtry in a way in which they have 
ſome advantage over their neighbours, and to 
purchaſe with a part of its produce, or what 
is the ſame thing, with the price of a part 
of it, whatever elſe they have occaſion. for. 
What is prudence in the conduct of every 
private family, can ſcarcely be folly in that of 
a great kingdom. If a foreign country can 
ſupply us with a commodity cheaper than we 
ourſelves can make it, better buy it from them 
with ſome part of the produce of our own in- 
duſtry, employed in a way in which we have 
ſome advantage. The general induftry of the 
country, being always in proportion to the capital 
which employs it, will not thereby be diminiſh- 
ed, no more than that of the above-mentioned ar- 
titicers; but only left to find out the way in 
which it can be employed with the greateſt 
advantage. It is certainly not employed to the 


greateſt 
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greateſt advantage when it is thus directed 
towards an object which it can buy cheaper 
than it can make. The value of its annual 
produce is certainly more or leſs diminiſhed, 
when it is thus turned away from producing 
commodities evidently of more value than the 
commodity which it is directed to produce, 
according to the ſuppoſition that the commo- 
dity could be purchaſed from foreign countries 
cheaper than it could be made at home. It 
could therefore have been purchaſed with a 
part only of the commodities, or What is 
the ſame thing, with a part only of the price 


of the commodities, which the induſtry em- 


ployed by an equal capital, would have pro- 
duced at home, had it been left to follow its 
natural courſe. The induſtry of the country, 


therefore, is thus turned away from a more, 


to a leſs lucrative employment, and the ex- 
changeable value of its annual produce, in- 


| ſtead of being encreaſed according to the in- 


tention of the law-giver, muſt neceſſarily be 
diminiſhed by every ſuch regulation.” 


« By means of ſuch regulations, indeed, a 
particular 
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particular manufacture may ſometimes be ac- 
quired ſooner than it could have been other- 
wiſe, and after a certain time, may be made 
at home cheaper than in the foreign country. 
But tho? the induſtry of the ſociety may be 
thus carried with advantage into a particular 
channel ſooner than it could have been other- 
wiſe, it will by no means follow, either that 
the ſum total of its induſtry, or of its reve- 
nue, can ever be augmented bv any ſuch re- 
gulation. The induſtry of the fociety can aug- 
ment only in proportion as its capital augments, and 
its capital can augment only in proportion to 
what can be gradually ſaved out of its reve- 
nue. But the immediate effect of every ſuch 
regulation, is to diminiſh its revenue, and 
what diminiſhes its revenue, 1s certainly not 
very likely to augment its capital faſter than 
it would have augmented of its own accord, 
had both capital and induſtry been left to 
find out their natural employments. 


«* Tho? for want of ſuch regulations the fo- 
ciety ſhould never acquire the propoſed ma- 


nufacture, it would not upon that account 
neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily be the poorer in any one period of 


its duration. In every point of its duration, 

its whole capital and induſtry might ſtill have 
been employed, tho' upon different objects, in 

a manner that was moſt advantageous at the 
time. In every period its revenue might have 
been the greateſt which its capital could af- 
ford, and both capital and revenue might have 
been augmented with the greateſt poſſible ra- 
pidity.” 
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This reaſoning of Dr. Smith, reſts upon 
two ſuppoſitions, both of which are aſſumed 
as true, tho* both require proof. The firſt is, 
that individuals who poſſeſs capital, are always 
| beſt qualified to judge, what mode of employ- 
ing their capital will make it produce the 
greateſt poſſible value. The ſecond is, that the 
capital of a country is always, when unin- 
fluenced . by legiſlative influence, fully em- 
ployed, and in the beſt poſſible way. 
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With regard to the firſt of theſe propoſiti- 
ons there is reaſon to believe it is not univer- 
fally true. It ſuppoſes that every man who 


X has 
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has his capital engaged in any given employ- 
ment has conſidered the various advantages 
held out by every other mode in which it 
might be occupied, and that on the compa- 
riſon of each with every other he has deter- 


mined with perfect juſtneſs in favour of that 


which he has choſen. Probably theſe ſuppo- 


fitions are not true with reſpect to one in ten 


thouſand, even in thoſe countries where the 
different modes of occupying capital are beſt 
known. In countries leſs advanced in theſe 


fpeculations, among which Ireland is certainly 


to be numbered, theſe ſuppoſitions are ſtill leſs 
frequently true. Mauy inftances might be 
given in whieh numerous deſcriptions of men 
employ capital in ways which are far from 
being the moſt productive within their power 


one may ſuffice. No counties in Ireland are 
more capable of tillage than fome of thoſe 


which are at preſent chiefly occupied in paſtur- 
age, and no man can doubt whether tillage 
be more lucrative than paſturage either with re- 
gard to the profit of the individual, or the 
addition made to the national capital. Vet 
in theſe counties we fee men induced by in- 

dolence 
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dolence and other motives as little connected 
with views of profit, foregoing the moſt pro- 
ductive, and adopting the leaſt productive em- 


ployment of their ſtock—Would it be an im- 


politic interference of the legiſlature in ſuch 
caſes to recommend tillage in preference to paſtur- 
age by bounties on one hand, and reſtrictions 
on the other? Theſe obſervations do not 
apply immediately to the caſe of duties im- 
poſed on foreign manufactures for the promo- 
tion of ſimilar fabrics at home, but they ſeem 
to prove, that the argument on which thoſe 
duties are oppoſed is not always univerſally 
true, viz. that the individual, when left to 
himſelf, always employs his capital in the moſt 
beneficial way. This argument, indeed, if 


carried as far as it will go, proves not only 


that the individual ſhould be left to himſelf 


in the choice of the modes in which he ſhall 
employ his ſtock, but that all interference with 


reſpect to the proceſs by which he ſhall pro- 


ſecute that mode is equally impolitic and un- 


neceſſary. Yet it does not appear to have been 
quite ſo impolitic and unneceſſary to prohibit 


the old method of ploughing, in ſome parts 
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of this country, by faſtening the plough to tlie 
horſe tail; the preſent mode is evidently the 
more advantageous one, and yet ſuch was the 
force of attachment to old habits, and 
the propenſity to reſiſt innovation on eſtabliſh- 
ed cuſtom, that, with all the apparent benefit 
of this new method, it would probably have 
been long before it was generally adopted, but for 
the injunctions of law. Inſtances of the re— 
luctance with which individuals and bodies of 
men adopt improvements in arts and manu- 
factures abound in every country. The manufac- 
turers of England itſelf have, in many inſtances, 
reſiſted the introduction of approved, only be- 
cauſe they were new modes of working. 


But the interference of the legiſlature in a 
manufacture is not always a poſitive preſcrip- 
tion to individuals to turn their capital into a 
particular channel. The legiſlature may inter- 
fere many ways for the mere purpoſe of re- 
moving obſtacles to a manufacture without 
affording it ſuch advantages as may be fairly 
called a dictation to individuals to embark their 


ſtoe k in that manufacture; and it would require 
| ſome 


909 
ſome further arguments than thoſe of Dr. 
Smith to prove that ſuch an interference in favour 
of a uſeful and productive manufacture is either 
unneceſſary or unwiſe. Thoſe obſtacles may be 
of various kinds; they may ariſe from other 
countries preventing us from obtaining a ſupply 
of materials uſeleſs perhaps'to them—or from the 
prevailing taſte of the public for manufaQures of 
thoſe countries, impeding the uſe of native manu- 
factures, though not of the ſame kind with thoſe 
foreign ones. In either of theſe caſes, duties 
impoſed on theſe productions of foreign in- 
duſtry only tend to remove impediments by 
which manufactures, capable of adding greatly 
to the capital of the country, are obſtructed. 
They do not dictate to the individual to em- 
bark in this manufacture, but only put it in 
his power to avail himſelf of this ſource of 
profit, if, on comparing it with his other 
means, he ſhall judge it eligible. Duties on 
the manufactures of a country, prohibiting or 


encumbering our manufactures in their mar- 


ket, come within the deſcription of means for 
removing obſtacles which lie in the way of 
the home induſtry. 


Perhaps 
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Perbaps the oppoſition to the doctrine of 
Smith may be ſafely carried farther. He rea- 
ſons againſt duties on foreign manufactures as 
tending to diminiſh the capital of the country 
by compelling the people to conſume the home 
manufacture at a dear price, in preference to 
the foreign, which may be afforded at a lower ; 
and he contends, as we have ſeen, that, 
though in conſequence of theſe duties, the 
home manufacture may ultimately come to be 
produced cheaper than the foreign yet the ca- 
pital of the country might, during the interval 


have been employed in a more Jucrative way, 


But, if by means of theſe duties the country 


ſhall have acquired a manufacture not only ca- 
pable of compenſating, the loſs which was ſuſ, 


tained by the public in the acquiſition of it, 
but which ſhall alſo be able in a ſhort time 


to add to the capital of the country much 
more than it would have acquired by the em- 
ployment of its capital in another way, it is 
not eaſy to ſee why it ſhould not be conſidered 
as excellent policy to have obtained this ma- 
nufacture by the impoſition of duties on that 
of other countries. Whether ſuch manufac- 
tures have not been ſo obtained, and whether 


there 
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there are not others attainable in the ſame 


way, is a queſtion which, perhaps, no man can 
anſwer in the negative, and which it may be a 
uſeful occupation of the ſpeculatiſt to sonſider. 


The ſecond propoſition on which Mr. Smith's 
reaſonings on this ſubject reſt, and of which 
he gives no proof, is, that the capital of a 
country 1s always fully employed, and in the 
beſt way. This is, perhaps, a haſty aſſump- 
tion; there is reaſon to believe, that there is 
in every country a conſiderable quantity of ca- 


pital unemployed. In countries where manu- 


factures do not proſper this is inevitable; 
becauſe in ſuch countries there is no 
way, or few ways, to employ capital, and 
even in countries where - manufactures do 
flouriſh, much capital may remain idle from 
the indolence, the timidity, the ignorance, and, 
perhaps, the avarice of the proprietors—for 


avarice is more prompt to ſave capital by re- 


taining it than to encreaſe it by enterprize in 
trade —if we can conceive ſuch kind of legiſ- 


lative interpoſition in commeree, or manufac- 


tures as ſhall elicit this capital from its lurking 


holes, moſt undoubtedly that interpoſition 


muſt 
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muſt be beneficial ; nor does it ſeem abſurd 
to believe, that a legiſlature, by holding out 
judicious protection to manufactures adapted 
to the country, and therefore promiſing to be 
lucrative, may, in ſome meaſure, attain this 
end. How often do we ſee capital appear as 


if by magic, on the creation of ſome new and 


promiſing occaſion for employing it ? and how 
many inſtances are there of one country lend- 
ing to another a redundancy of capital, which 
there can be little doubt would be withdrawn, 
and employed in the more Jucrative way of 
manufactures, if a new manufacture ſhould 
be ſtarted, promiſing at once, more ſecurity, 
and more advantage ? 


But whether the doctrine of Dr. Smith, as 


founded on thoſe two propoſitions be true or 


falſe, ſo far as it regards countries of which the 
capital is occupied in uſeful purſuits, and the 
people fully employed, it does not ſeem appli- 
cable to a country in which induſtry languiſhes, 
and of whoſe people conſiderable numbers are 
idle, either from neceſſity or from habit. 


Thoſe means of promoting manufactures, 
which, 


JJ 
which, according to Smith, would be general- 
ly impolitie, ſeem to deſerve a different cha- 
racter here, where the queſtion is not whe- 
ther induſtry and capital ſhall be directed to 
this or that object in preference to others, 
but whether induſtry ſhall be excited at all, 
or the mental and bodily force of its people 
be ſuffered to degenerate into ſavage ferocity ? 


It is better, ſurely, in ſuch circumſtances, 
to promote manufactures by any means, even 
by ſecuring a monopoly of the home-market, 
by duties, or by bounties, than to truſt to 
time and chance for their natural introduc- 
tion. Exerciſe is the beſt means of acquiring, 
or of preſerving health, if the patient be ſtrong 
enough to take it, but in that degree of de- 
bility which is incapable of exertion, the 
phyſician muſt preſcribe other remedies, 80 
far as this defect in the ſpirit of induſtry 1s 
applicable to Ireland, ſo far only is it recom- 
mended to adopt theſe forced methods of cul- 
tivating manufactures. In many inſtances, 
they are alreadily happily become unneceſlary. 


SECTION 
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SECTION II. 


Of the MoNorolx of the Raw MATERIALS of 
MANUFACTURE. 


Doubtful Policy of this Meaſure—Tho? adopted by 
Manufacturing Nations, it is probably not the 
cauſe of their Succeſs—for it tends to diſcourage 
the raiſing of the Material, and ſo far hurts the 
Manufature— Application of this principle to 
Wool, in England and other Countries. 


Nexr to the impoſition of duties on fo- 
reign manufactures, the monopoly of the na- 
tive materials for manufacture has been re- 
commended. In Ireland, the export of her 
raw materials has long been reprobated as bad 
policy, and as a practice by which ſhe diveſts 
herſelf of one of the moſt important advan- 


tages for manufacture, with which nature has 
bleſſed her. 


If the exportation of the raw material tended 
to deprive us of a neceſſary ſtock for our ma- 


nufacture, 
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nufacture, and thereby impede the induſtry 
of the nation; or if it deprived us of a mar- 
ket for our manufactured goods, which we 
ſhould otherwiſe poſſeſs, the policy of per- 
mitting the export might be doubtful. But 
it deſerves well to be conſidered, whether theſe 
conſequences neceſſarily reſult from the export 
of the rude material. That the conduct of 
moſt manufacturing nations, and of Great Bri- 
tain in particular, gives ſanction to this opi- 
nion, is, indeed, true, and the ſucceſs which 
has attended the manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain, is a cireumſtance very impoſing. But 
before a deciſion is formed on the queſtion, 
we ſhould conſider whether that ſucceſs is not 
much more probably the effect of other cauſes ? 
It may be ſafely admitted as a principle, that 
ſo far as the demand for any commodity, raiſed 
or cultivated merely for fale, is diminiſhed, ſo 
far the raiſing and cultivating of that article, 
is diſcouraged, For a limited market, a limit» 
ed ſupply is ſufficient. If, while the market 
remains the ſame, the ſupply be enereaſed, 
the demand for that commodity will fo far be 
diminiſhed, If the ſupply be diminiſhed, the 

8 demand 
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demand will be encreaſed in the ſame ratio; 


and as the demand 1s encreaſed or diminiſhed, 
| the price which the article bears, will alſo en- 
| _ creaſe or diminiſh. In proportion as the price 
encreaſes, the profit of the ſeller will be aug- 
mented, other circumſtances remaining the 
ſame, and as the profits of the ſeller encreaſe, 


by ſo much the more will the number en- 


— —— w— 


creaſe of thoſe who will lay out their capital 
and induſtry in the raiſing or cultivation of 
that article. Thus there comes to be a ſup- 
ply in the market always proportioned to the 
demand—encreaſfing, if that enereaſe, and di- 
miniſhing if that be leſſened. Apply this to 
the prevention of the export of any article. 
By cutting off the export, you diminiſh the 
demand, by diminiſhing the demand, you di- 
miniſh the price, and therefore the profit on 
the article, and in doing this, you leſſen the 
number of ſellers, 7, e. diſcourage the pro- 
duction of the article. It matters not for what 
purpoſe this article be wanted, whether it be 
wool for a lucrative manufacture, or corn for 
a hungry people; in either caſe, the effect is 
preciſely the ſaine, for the farmer raiſes his 
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corn, and grows his wool, without any conſi- 
deration of the benefits which are to reſult 
to the country from either. He conſiders on- 
ly his own immediate profit in both inſtances ; 
he will raiſe corn if there be a ſure and profita- 
ble market, and neglect wool if he be likely 
to meet a thin market ang a low price. On the 
other hand he will grow wool if he be ſure of a 
good price in a market where buyers abound, 
and will neglect corn though the country ſhould 
ſtarve if he be likely to have the redundancy 
left on his hands, when the public are ſatis- 
fied. | 


If this reaſoning be juſt, it muſt certainly 
be bad policy to lay any reſtraints on the ex- 
port of the raw material, if that material be 
ſuch that the quantity produced may be en- 
creaſed by the efforts of induſtry. If, indeed, 
there were a given quantity always in the mar- 
ket, incapable of any increaſe or diminution, 
it might be, perhaps, politic to reſtrain the ex- 
port, provided we had the means of working 
it up ourſelves. But even in this caſe, it 
would not be wiſe to reſtrain it, if our ma- 

e nufacture 
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nufacture was not commenſurate to the quan- 
tity of material produced; and if we manu- 
factured none of theſe materials, it would be 
highly advantageous to induce ſtrangers to 
export them. Iron ore is a raw material. If 


we refined no iron ourſelves, what could be 
more advantageous, than a company of ſtran- 
gers ſettling among us, and working our 
mines, which elſe would remain uſeleſs; thus 
at once giving us payment for what them- 
ſelves made valuable, and holding out the in- 
citement of example to the induſtry of our peo- 
ple. | OE 


If the material be of that kind which may 
be improved or deteriorated by care or by 
neglect, another evil beſides the diminution 
of the quantity produced, will follow, namely, 
it will degenerate in quality. When the price 
of any article is fixed, there remains no mo- 


tive to improve its quality, unleſs it be to 


obtain a preference of ſale. But when the 
export of a commodity is reſtrained, the quan- 
tity produced will accommodate itſelf to the 
demand of the home-market, and in many 


caſes 


"OY 
caſes will not be able to ſupply even that. 
As there can, therefore, in this caſe, be no 
fear of the commodity lying on hands, there 
will remain no inducement whatever to im- 
prove its quality. 


The principal raw material of this country, 
of which the export has excited the loudeſt 
complaint, is wool ; and this very article ex- 
hibits perhaps, moſt ſtrongly, the impolicy of 
reſtraint. For a full century, the export of 
it has been prohibited in England, and for a 
long period prior to that, had been reſtrain- 
ed. It is true, indeed, that in conſequence of 
this reſtraint, the price of wool has been kept 
down but it is alſo true, that in conſe- 
quence of it the quality of the wool has dege- 
nerated; it has been grown in leſs quantity, 
and England has been obliged to reſort to 
other countries for a ſupply, to Spain for fine 
wool, and to Ireland for much of the coarſer 
kind. The reſult of all theſe circumſtances 
is, that at beſt, ſhe is now but on an equal 
footing with other countries, in the woollen 
manufacture; at leaſt in the fine kind, in 
which 
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which ſhe was once ſo eminently fuperior. That 


| ſhe was once thus ſuperior, proofs are to be 


ſound interſperſed in all the old Engliſh hiſto- 
rians and  antiquarians, and many of them 
have been collected by the laborious Ander- 
ſon in his Hiſtory of Commerce. From the 
accounts given by him, it appears that the 

character of Engliſh wool was very high in- 
deed throughout the Italian States, and the 


Netherlands, from the year 1298* down to 


1519, and that during the earlier periods, the 


inhabitants of Rouſillon and Catalonia, were 


among the purchaſers of Engliſh wool, though 
theſe countries now afford wool far finer than 
any produced in Great Britain. It is fair to 


infer from theſe circumſtances, that Engliſh 
wool was in every reſpect equal to the beſt in 


Spain, and this opinion receives ſupport from 
the ordinance of Henry II. in 11727, by which 
he forbids the mixing of Spaniſh wool with 


the Engliſh, in the manufacture || of fine cloths. 


It is corroborated alſo, by the edict of Ed- 


Ward 


* See Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce.— Year 1298, 
infra. | N ; 
3 Idem. || Rymer, vol. 5, page 36. 
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ward III. in 1338, forbidding the exportation 


of Engliſh live ſheep, to prevent other nations 
from improving their wool, and thus coming 
in competition with Engliſh manufacture. The 
ſame poſition is eſtabliſned by the permiſſion 
granted by Henry VI. to Don Duarle, King 
of Portugal, to import ſixty ſacks of Cotſ- 
wold wool, in order to enable him to obtain 
ſome Florence cloth of gold“. This took 
place in 1437, a time when Portugal was 
at peace with the King of Caſtile, and in afh- 
nity. It would ſeem from this fact, that Cotſ- 
wold wool was generally preferred at that time 
to Spaniſh. At preſent, Spaniſh wool ſells 


from 3s. to 6s. per lb. and the beſt Cotſwold 
or Leominſter, for leſs than a ſhilling —what a 


falling off 1s here! It deſerves to be remark- 
ed, that in the reign of' Edward III. when 


Engliſh wool was of this ſuperior quality, the 


export of that article amounted in value to 


294,088]. 145. 8d. which, allowing for the 
difference in the weight of the coin at that 


day and the preſent, was equal to 729, 340l. 138. 4d. 
84 without 


* Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce, vol. 1, p. 263. 
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without allowing for the different value of 
money at the two periods.* 


Elizabeth, ever ſagacious of the true inte- 
reſts of her country, however prone ſhe 
might .in general be to grant monopolies to 
individual ſubjects, yet ſhe was adverſe to a 
general monopoly of wool. During her reign, 
no check was given to the export of wool, 
and accordingly, in 1551, no leſs than ſixty 
ſhips failed from Southampton with that 
commodity. In the reign of James 1. and 
Charles, the prohibition took place, which, howe- 
ver, they diſpenſed with when they thought fit; 
the prohibition was continued at the revolu— 
tion, when the power of diſpenſing was abro- 
gated. The conſequences of this meaſure, we 
are told, was what had been expected—wool 
fell in price, but another part of the manu- 
facturer's expectation was not veriſied the 

manufacture did not encreaſe in proportion. 

On the contrary, it was found that the wool- 
len exports of a year, in the reign of Eliza- 
e beth, 

* In the reign of Edward III. the Ib. of filver was 


current ſor 22s. 6d. at preſent it is coined into 625, 
See Llounds and Tleetwood. 
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beth, were double what they ever reached in 
the ſucceeding century. In her reign, the ex- 
ports (including contraband trade to France, 
Spain and Portugal) was calculated to amount 
to 2,000,000]. and during the latter half of 
the 17th century, it is calculated by King's 
Britiſh Merchant, that they did not amount to 
more than 1,000,08001, Had we not already 
dwelt much too long on this article, it would 
be - eaſy to ſhew, from the beſt authorities, 
that the effects of this prohibition were in the 
firſt inſtance, an enereaſe in the price of the 
carcaſe of the ſheep at, not the wool, be- 
coming now the luerative part of the ſheep; 
in the ſecond, a degeneracy in the quality of 
the wool. The fine kind being no longer 
fought for exportation, nor in ſufficient de- 
mand at home, was neglected. Of conſe- 
quence, Engliſh cloths made of Engliſh woo], 
became unable, in the foreign market, to bear 
a competition with thoſe of France or the Ne- 
therlands, which were made of Spaniſh wool. 
Hence the neceflity of importing Spaniſh 
wool, by which England is reduced to a level 
with the manufacturer of other nations, over 

* whom 
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whom ſhe formerly enjoyed a proud ſuperio- 
rity. Should Spain and Portugal come to work 
up their own wool, and, according to the po- 
licy of Great Britain, prohibit its export, the 
woollen manufacture of England, at leaſt in 
the fine cloths, falls to the ground. 


After what has been ſaid on this ſubject, | 
ſhould it be ſtill feared that the foreign de- 
mand for the materials of a manufacture may 
be ſo great as to threaten the home manufac- 
ture with a ſcarcity, it would be practicable 
to impoſe ſuch regulations on the export as, 
while they left it free ſo long as the ma- 
terials were ſufficiently cher p and plenty, would 
reſtrain or prohibit it when the price ſhould 
riſe above that which the manufacture could 
afford to pay; ſuch regulations have been 
found beneficial to agriculture in ſecuring an 
abundant and ſteady ſupply for the home con- 
ſumption ; why they ſhould not be equally fo 
to manufactures is not apparent. 


It appears then, on the whole, that, how- 
ever eſſential the poſſeſſion of the primum 


may 
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may be, it 1s not good policy to prohibit 
the export, becauſe by that prohibition the 
only encouragement that can induce indivi- 
duals to raiſe, cultivate, and improve that ma- 
terial, is removed. Yet, if the foreign de- 
mand for it ſhould ever become ſo great as 
to threaten danger to the home manufacture, 
then reſtraints might be laid on with ſafety, 
to be removed, however, when that danger 
ſhould exiſt no longer. 


: SECTION 


a very delicate topic ; it will be enough for 
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8 E GTIO N iu. 


Of GENERAL CauszEs that tend to advance 
MANUFACTURES. 


Sincere Diſpoſition in the Legiſlature to promote 
Manufactures neceſſary to their Succeſs—Influence 
of the general complexion of the Laws on them 
— How far theſe Obſcruations are applicable to Ire- 
land—State of the Commercial Intercourſe between 
Great Britain and Ireland—Obſervations on Ab- 
ſentees, and ſubſtitution of a Tax on them for 
thoſe on Manufafures—Concluſion. 


} \ HAT has hitherto been ſuggeſted for the 


promotion of manufactures, related to ſpecific 


modes of encouragement or regulation. But 


there are general cauſes which have an effect 


on them more powerful, though leſs direct 
and immediate - cauſes that derive their being 


and efficacy from the ſtructure of the govern- 


ment itſelf, and from the principles by which 
it is actuated. This is a very complex and 


Our 


. 


our purpoſe briefly to touch it, and ſhew, by 
an inſtance or two, how theſe genera] cauſes 


operate to advance or retard the induſtry of 
the country. 


Of thoſe means then to promote manu- 
factures which offer themſelves to the mind 
when it looks at this as a great national ob- 
ject, -the firſt and moſt important is, that thoſe 
who have the power of the ſtate ſhould enter- 
tain a ſincere intention and deſire to advance 
them, without reference to the will or intereſis 
of any other country. 


by 


If it were ſuppoſed poſſible that the legiſla- 
ture of a given ſtate could be influenced by 
any conſideration diſtinct from, or contrary to 
the general welfare of that country for which 
they legiſſated—it 18 apparent, at the firſt bluſh, 
that under the auſpices of ſuch a legiſlature, 
neither manufactures, nor any other great ob- 
ject of public purſuit, could uniformly proſ- 
per. Or, could we ſuppoſe the legiſ- 
lature of any country to be ſo conſtituted 
that the intereſts of the ſtate they governed 
were but a ſecondary object of their care, and 
that they were obliged by certain moral cauſes, 
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of which the operation was as powerful and 
certain as that of any phyſical cauſe in na- 
ture, to conſult that intereſt ſo far only as it 
ſhould not interfere with the particular con- 


cerns of another country, it would need no 


argument to prove that the ſtate ſo governed 
could never hope to carry her capacities for 
wealth and greatneſs into full effect. Under 
ſuch circumſtances it would be folly to ſug- 
geſt ſyſtems of encouragement conſiſting of 
partial regulations, and petty ordinances for 
this or that manufacture; for the baneful ef- 
fect of the internal and operative principle of 
ſuch a legiſlature would for ever counteract 
this efficacy, would for ever check the ener- 


. gies, and blaſt the proſpects of the country. 


He then who conſiders of means for the pro- 
motion of manufactures, muſt ſuppoſe the 
exiſtence of ſuch an influence as this in the 
legiſlative body to be impoſlible ; for, if it ex- 
iſted, no means could be ſucceſsful. 


Next to this ſincere diſpoſition in the legiſ- 
lature of the country to forward its true in- 
tereſts, the moſt effective mode of promoting 


manufactures. 
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manufactures muſt be, governing by ſuch laws, 
as, while they enſure the peace of the country, 
ſecure at the ſame time the perſonal liberty 
and property of the ſubject. Under a govern- 
ment of deſpotiſm it is confeſſed, that neither 
manufactures, commerce, nor indeed any of thoſe 
purſuits to which civilized man directs his in- 
duſtry, can proſper; becauſe ſuch a govern- 
ment, beſides weakening the motives to exer- 
tion by rendering individual acquiſition leſs ſe- 
cure, tends alſo to vitiate the mind, and render 
its powers ſtagnant—But if deſpotiſm, which 
is the arbitrary government of one or more in- 
dividuals, unreſtrained by law, produce theſe 
baneful effects on public induſtry, it remains 
to be conſidered, whether the ſame effects will 
not flow from a ſyſtem of government under 
which, though it profeſs to be that of limited 
or mixed monarchy, laws are enacted equally 
ſevere, capricious, changeful, unjuſt, adverſe 
to perſonal right and liberty, and innovating 
equally on private property as the dictates of 
the deſpot himſelt. If there be any real dif- 
' ference between arbitrary rule and ge- 
nuine, rational freedom; if the diſtinction be- 
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tween what have been called the beſt and the 
worſt forms of government, be any thing more 
than a nominal difference, then certainly, the 
nature of the laws, rather thau the denomina- 
tion of the legiſlator, muſt conſtitute their diſ- | 
tinguiſhing characteriſtic ; and thoſe laws which 
from anger or from pride, from corruption or 


timidity, wantonly violate the ſubject's right; 


thoſe laws which are enacted againſt the real ſenſe, 
and true intereſts of the people, and calculated 
only to ſecure the power or intereſts of a few, muſt 
deſerve the fame name, and produce the ſame 
effects; whether they be enacted by a body of 
men under the character of a repreſentative le- 


giſlature, or by the tyrant profeſſing to govern 
for himſelf. 


Thoſe who read this tract will, no doubt, ſee how 
little theſe obſervations apply to this country. Ire- 
land is a free. ſtate—her legiſlature conſiſts of a 
king who cannot be ſuppoſed, when he acts as king 
of Ireland, to have in view the intereſts of any 
other kingdom—of lords raiſed to that high dig- 
nity for deeds of valour and virtue, which while 
they have ennobled them, have ſerved their coun- 


try, and who in their legiſlative capacity ſoar 


high 
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high above the influence of ſiniſter motives; 
and it conſiſts alſo of a REPRESENTATIVE BODY, 
who, being ſuch, muſt be conſidered as ſpeak- 
ing the popular ſenſe, and conſulting only the 
intereſts of the people. Of ſuch a legiſlature, it 
it would be political blaſphemy to ſuppoſe that 
they did not entertain the moſt ſincere and 
unmixed intention to promote the intereſts of 
Ireland, as it would be preſumption to deny, 
that thoſe laws which are the reſult of 
the combined prudence of thoſe three bodies, 
were not generally the moſt perfect productions 
of human wiſdom. But as human wiſdom is ever 
fallible, it may be permitted, perhaps, to ſup- 
poſe, that even this legiſlature, excellent 
and pure as it is, may ſometimes have omitted 
what the intereſts of the country have called for, 
and ſometimes adopted meaſures, in ſome degree 
militating againſt the common good. On one or 
two inſtances in which manufactures ' ſeem 
to ſuffer by theſe overſights or omiſſions, we 
ſhall touch very lightly, and with becoming 
humility. = 


Among ſubjects of this nature, the ſtate of 
commercial intercourſe between the two king- 
a | doms 
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doms always claims a priority of attention: 
That it is for the benefit of Great Britain 
and Ireland to be connected as independent 


countries, under a common fovereign, on 
terms of equal right, and equal advantages 
of conſtitution and commerce, is a propoſiti- 
on to which every man, who conſiders the 
circumſtances of both kingdoms, and founds 
his opinions rather on experience than theory, 
will readily aſſent. But in order to make the 
truth of the propoſition indubitable, the con- 
nection muſt be ſuppoſed ſuch as we have ſta- 
ted it, that is, equal rights and equal advan- 
tages mult be enjoyed by each country, and the 
welfare of either muſt not be ſacrificed to the 
other. It is therefore to be lamented, that the 
ſtate of the commercial intercourſe between 
Great Britain and Ireland, has hitherto been ſuch 
as affords the enemies of this connection one 
of the ſtrongeſt arguments by which its utili- 
ty can be controverted—What is the ſtate of 
that intercourſe ? Great Britain and Ireland 
are both manufacturing countries—the former 


already arrived at full maturity, poſſeſſing the 


higheſt degree of ſkill in manufactures, enjoy- 
ing the advantage of a moſt extenſive capital, 


and 
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and firetching its commerce, the vehicle of 
manufactures, to the remoteſt quarters of the 
world: Ireland, on the contrary yet in her in- 
fancy as a manufacturing country, far inferior 
to Great Britain in every manufacture, ſave 
one, poſſeſſing little capital, and it may be ſaid, 
no commerce. With all theſe advantages 
enjoyed by Great Britain, ſhe yet guards her mar- 
ket againſt the introduction of Iriſh manufac- 
tures, by duties and prohibitions, which could 
be ſuggeſted only by a ſpirit of the moſt cau- 
tious jealouſy. ' Does the legiſlature of Ireland 
thus ſecure her home-market for her own manu- 
facture ? Nothing like it; the ports of Ireland, 
open to the Britiſh manufacturer without reſtric- 
tion ſeem to court his approach, and he 
avails himſelf fully of the advantage. The mar- 
kets, of Ireland are accordingly filled with the 
manufactures of Great Britain, while the native 
manufactures (always excepting one) unaſſiſted in 
the competition either by equal ſkill, capital, 
or experience, yield without a ſtruggle, and are 
compelled to languiſh in ſome ruined corner, 
ſurrounded by rags and wretchedneſs, unpitied 
and forgotten ! Can it be expected by reaſon- 
able men, that under ſuch circumſtances ma- 


nufactures 
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nufactures can thrive in Ireland? This ex- 
pectation may be entertained, if there can be 
produced, in the hiſtory of manufacturing 
ſtates, a ſingle inſtance of manufactures riſing 
to proſperity, under the preſſure of ſuch com- 
petition. But if no fuch inſtance can be 
found, and it may be ſafely aſſerted that there 
cannot, let thoſe whoſe duty it is to watch 
over the intereſts of the country, confider 
whether ſomething ought not to be done 
to aſſiſt her in the ſtruggle againſt her gi- 
gantic competitor. Will it be faid; that the 
jealouſy of Great Britain would make it dan- 
gerous for Ireland to take a ſtep which 
would interfere with her intereſts that to re- 
ſtrict the importation of Britiſh manufactures, 
would be an angry meaſure ; and that it is 
impoſſible to force Triſh fabrics into the Bri- 
tiſh ports, until Great Britain ſhall of her own 
accord open her market to Ireland? This is a 
dangerous argument, however often it may 
have been uſed—for it concedes to the 
enemies of the connection of the two coun- 
tries, that equal rights and equal advan— 
tages are not the baſis of that connection— 
that the intereſts of Ireland in this important 
| inſtance 
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Inſtance are inconſiſtent with thoſe of Great Bri- 
tain, and muſt always yield to her more pow- 
erful rival—that Ireland, which in conſequence 
of this connection is bound to ſhare the bur- 
dens and participate in the misfortunes of the 
ſiſter country, is excluded from a participation 
of advantages, and muſt never dare to conſult. 
her own intereſts but by the permiſſion of the 
rival ſtate.» The public underſtanding at this 
day will not bear ſuch an argument—the pub- 
lic feeling will revolt againſt it! Were a le- 
giſlator to reaſon thus it would be a derelic- 
tion of his character as the legiſlator of an 
independent Nate, and a confeſſion that he le- 
giflated for Ireland not as a kingdom but as 
a province! 8 


In a former part of this work in which the 
importance of the Britiſh market to Ireland 
was deſcribed, it has been faid, that“ tlie poſ- 
ſeſſion of that market ſhould be ſought by none 
but friendly meaſures, and that thoſe which 
had the appearance of being vexatious, or 
hoſtile, as they might provoke retaliation and be 
injurious to both countries, ſhould be avoided. 
Undoubtedly this is true ; but if Great Britain be 
the ſiſter and not the miſtreſs of Ireland, if the con- 

nection 


| 
| 
| 
' 


nection between them be that of independent ſtates 
united by the tie of a common ſovereign, why 
ſhould it be conſidered hoſtile and vexatious 


in Ireland to protect- and cheriſh her manu- 
factures by thoſe modes which all ſtates have 


adopted to cheriſh and protect them ? If Ire- 


land impoſed on the manufactures of Britain 
terms more ſevere than thoſe which Britain 
impoſes on the manufactures of Ireland, this 
indeed were a meaſure of vexation and hoſtility 
—þbut when ſhe only recurs to thoſe modes 


of protection to which the practice of Great 
Britain herſelf has given ſanction, who will 


ſay that ſhe does that which is inconſiſtent 
with the fair, honourable, and independent 


connection of the two countries? No; the 


preſent ſyſtem of prohibition, in which Great 


Britain perſeveres, is that which ſavours of vex- 


ation and hoſtility; and if Great Britain wiſhes to 


perpetuate and make valuable that connection, 


ſhe will mitigate that ſyſtem—ſhe will no lon- 


ger withhold from Ireland, which has been 


the prop of her ſtrength, thoſe advan- 
tages which ſhe has fo liberally interchanged 
even with France, her rival and her enemy 
—ſhe will unite the intereſts of the two coun- 


tries, 
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tries, bring their powers to act in one direction, 
and thus raiſe a falling empire into one which 
ſhall be the awe and the admiration of Europe! 


That which forms the next inſtance in which 
legiſlative care ſeems to have forgotten the manu- 
factur ing intereſts of Ireland is, perhaps, the ſtate 
of the Abſentees. Among the impediments which 
ſtand in the way of manufactures in Ireland, the 
want of capital 1s probably the moſt fatal. How 
much muſt its miſchievous efficacy be enereaſed by 
the tranſmiſſion of no leſs a ſum than one million 
tour hundred thouſand pounds annually to the 
land-holders of this country reſident in Great 
Britain ? If this ſum were circulated in the coun- 
try, what energy would it impart to induſtry, 
which now languiſhes from want of excitement ; 
what life to manufactures that are now ſtagnant 
from want of conſumption, or cramped from 
want of capital to extend them? Were theſe 
landholders to reſide in the country, how 


would their preſence ſtimulate the exerti- 


ons of their tenantry—how would their mu- 
nificenceaid, and their intelligence direct them ? 
But theſe are bleſſings of which the nature of 
the connection between the two countries, | 
even on its beſt footing, will probably for 
y 4 ever 
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ever deprive us. The call of ambition, or of 
pleaſure, will always draw the affluent and the 
great to the ſeat of the ſovereign; and it 
were idle to hope that the operation of any 
law which juſtice or ſound policy would war- 
rant, can ever counteract the influence of mo- 


tives ſo powerful. This inconvenience, there- 


fore, naturally reſulting from our connection 


with Great Britain, is inevitable as it is great— 
but, great as it is, the benefits which might 


be derived from that connection would fully 


compenſate for its effects were that con- 
nection what it profeſſes, and what it ought to be, 
a connection of equal rights and equal privi- 
leges, ſo far as the nature of things them- 


ſelves would admit Would it not, therefore, be- 
come thoſe who wiſh beſt to the connection to 


try to mitigate, as much as poſſible, that evil 
which cannot be removed, and conſider 
whether it might not be poſſible to tranſ-— 
fer to thoſe alien - Iriſimen, part, at leaſt, of thoſe 
heavy burdens, which, by exciſe, and other 
duties, are now thrown on the manufactures of 
the country ? Let the legiſlator and the theo- 


riſt weigh the miſchiefs of theſe impoſts—let 


him compare them with thoſe, which have 


him 


been fo often urged againſt an abſentee 


tax, and then determine, which ſhould moſt. 


powerfully influence him who profeſſes to be 
a repreſentative of the IRIs H PeoPLE, not the 
agent of a few BRITISH PEERs. 


How many other inſtances there may be, 


in which the intereſt of manufactures ſuffers 


from the omiſſion of means to protect and 


cheriſh them, and in how many more they 


feel the injurious efficacy of impolitic reſtraints, 


and injudicious or inordinate taxation, it is for 
the wiſdom of the legiſlature to enquire. It ſhall 
ſuffice here to have offered a few hints on that 
ſubject: to enter into a diſquiſition on it in 


this place, even were the writer equal to the 
undertaking, would protract a work already 


advanced beyond the intended limits, to a 
length intolerable. 


Having thus ſhewn that manufactures deſerve 
encouragement z having conſidered what are the 


circumſtances which render a manufacture fitted 
for a country to proſecute ; having ſeen how 
theſe circumſtances apply to each of the prin- 


cipal manufactures within the reach of Ire- 
land; and in the laſt place, made a very few 
| obſervations on thoſe ſpecific modes of encou- 
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ragement which have been generally recom- 
mended for the promotion of them, and on thoſe 
general cauſes that tend to promote or retard 
their progreſs, it is conceived our enquiry may 
here terminate. 


This Eſſay. ſhall therefore be concluded by 
expreſſing the writer's hope, that for any in- 
Elegance in point of ſiyle, or any unimportant 
miſtakes in matter, he will meet indulgence. 
| To the firſt of theſe, the nature of the ſubject 
was leſs propitious than if it were a queſtion of li- 
terature or criticiſm ; and with reſpect to the ſe- 
cond, the frequent neceſſity he was under, from 
the wide extent of the queſtion, to conſult the 
opinions, and depend on the ſtatements of 
others, made it ſometimes impoſſible to attain 
indubitable certainty. Errors in matters of 
fact, however, he has the beſt reaſon to be- 
lieve, occur but ſeldom in the courſe of the 
work, becauſe he has endeavoured, with very 
conſiderable pains, to obtain the moſt authen- 
tic information in points where his own know- 
ledge was deficient, and he has adopted no- 
thing without trying it by every teſt of truth 
or probability within his power. e 
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